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“My dear Miss Stern, undoubtedly 
you have considered 


ADAM, EVE, AND THE APE.,”’ 


ADAM, EVE, 
AND THE APE 


A Digest of Things that Matter 


by Louis de Wohl 


Occasionally Illustrated by the Author 
$2.75 





At all bookstores 


CHICAGO 4, I 
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“Why of course Mr. de Wohl, 


ONE IS ONLY HUMAN.” 


ONE IS 
ONLY HUMAN 


On Being Human and Christian 


by G. B. Stern 


Occasionally Illustrated, But Not by the Author 
$3.75 
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& SHEED & WARD 


Winner of the Thomas More Medal 
for “the most distinguished contribution 
to Catholic publishing in 1959” 





BECAUSE OUR SPECIAL AIM is to find and publish 
books that disclose the relevance of Catholicism to the 
problems and aspirations of modern man, we are par- 
ticularly pleased to have been awarded the Thomas 
More Medal for The Image Industries by William F. 
Lynch, S.J. As the Thomas More Association points out, 
in this book Father Lynch shows “how timeless Chris- 
tian principles can be applied with dynamic and illumi- 
nating effect to complex contemporary issues.”’ 


We are grateful for the commendation . . . and feel that 
all the new and recent books listed on these pages re- 
flect what the Thomas More Association in its citation 
called Sheed and Ward's ‘’vigorously creative approach 
to Catholic publishing.” 


Two books by 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH, 
S.J. 


PS 





THE IMAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


A Constructive Analysis 
of Films and Television 


“Father Lynch takes a_ positive, 
hopeful approach to the image in- 
dustries’ problems . . . He encour. 
ages the artist, theologian, profes. 
sional critic and university faculty 
to join with every man to reverse 

. trends gradually making the 
image industries masters over men’s 
souls.’’—The Critic. $3.50 


CHRIST AND APOLLO 


The Dimensions of 
The Literary Imagination 


“Both theologians and artists ought 
to be pleased by the remarkable 
theme of Father Lynch’s Christ 
and Apollo. He brings together 
Christian thought and the products 
of the imagination, theology and 
art, in such a way that both ben- 
efit . . . Father Lynch argues that 
the artist is made even more free 
when human nature is looked at in 
the light of the Word made Flesh.” 
—Father Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
$5.00 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLICS 


The Church in America as 
It Looks to Representative 
Non-Catholics 


“A book which cannot be ignored 
by any American Catholic at all in- 
terested in making his Faith rele- 
vant to our culture.’’—The Critic. 


$3.75 


Tue Critic 
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COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and 
Emotional Conflicts 


by GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 


How psychiatry can be combined 
with Catholic teaching to help the 
troubled. ‘Truly a must for every 
priest’s library ...a fine pioneer 
practical attempt in a most diffi- 
cult field.’’ — William J. Devlin, 
$J., Social Order. 3rd Printing. 
$4.50 


CHRIST AND 
THE CHRISTIAN 


by ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 


‘Thoroughly alive to changes in 
modern spiritual orientation and to 
the twentieth century approach to 
God, the author presents a new out- 
lok and suggests new attitudes 
adapted to the spirit of these 
times.'’—-The Critic. $3.00 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE SUBURBS 


by ANDREW M. GREELEY 


“Anyone wishing to evaluate the 
nature and depth of contempo- 
tary religious practice will not want 
to miss Father Greeley’s Book.’ 

—America. $3.50 


| BELIEVE 
by JEAN MOUROUX 


A treatment of the act of faith as 
Q personal commitment to another 
Person rather than the mere ac- 
ceptance of dogmas. A “brilliant 
. Study of faith as a concrete 
whole. ’’—America. $2.75 


Aprit-May, 1960 








LITURGICAL 
RETREAT 


by ROY J. HOWARD, S.J. 


‘Father Howard has composed an 
excellent sacramental retreat... 
and has clear insight into the con- 
nection between the Sacraments 
and the everyday life of a Chris- 
tian. This is no small accomplish- 
ment.’’—The Critic. $3.00 


AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC DILEMMA 


An Inquiry Into 
the Intellectual Life 


by THOMAS F. O’DEA 


“Compulsory reading . . . uncovers 
the extent of Catholic under-rep- 
resentation in American intellectual 
life . . . and makes highly intel- 
ligent suggestions toward a solu- 
tion.’’—America. $3.00 


FREE SPEECH 
IN THE CHURCH 


by KARL RAHNER, S.J. 


This survey of the function, scope 
and limitations of public opinion 
in the Church detects, and ap- 
plauds, an adult capacity for crit- 
iscism and discussion among to- 
day’s Catholics. $2.75 


BERNANOS 


His Political Thought 
and Prophecy 


by THOMAS MOLNAR 


The personality and ideals of the 
author of The Diary of a Country 
Priest, with special emphasis on his 
political and social beliefs. $3.95 


CITIES 
IN CRISIS 


The 
Christian 
Response 


f : 
DENNIS 
CLARK 




















Dennis Clark, of the Committee on 
Human Relations for the City of 
Philadelphia, blueprints a course of 
Christian action to meet the shat- 
tering moral problems that the 
modern city has created. $3.50 


PAPERBACK POETRY 


“Attractive in format, inexpensive 
in price, and a guaranteed delight 
for an intelligent reader.’ 

—The Critic. 


DISCOVERY and other poems 
by SAMUEL HAZO 
TESTAMENT and other poems 
by JOHN FANDEL 


THE CLIFF’S EDGE, songs 
of a psychotic 


by EITHNE TABOR 


95¢ per copy 
Other Titles To Be Announced 


At your bookstore 








For a copy of Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET, describing all 
our new books, write to 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 












































































A wealth of 
Tat-Ma-telellile, 
from the world 
of Catholic 
dale iclipmelile. 
experience 


i THE IRISH 
=) STORY 


A Survey of Irish History and 
Culture. 


By ALICE CURTAYNE. The rich 
stream of Irish culture — from 
the Golden Age and the Viking 
invasion down to the 20th cen- 
tury — is excitingly reviewed in 
this popular history. Illustrated. 

$3.95 


THE DISCOVERY 
OF GOD 


By Henri De Lusac, S. J. Here 
are the ripe conclusions of the 
great French theologian’s philo- 
sophical speculations on the 
problem of the existence of 
God. $3.95 


LITURGY AND 
CONTEMPLATION 


By JACQUES and RAISSA 
MakRITAIN. The world-renowned 
scholar and his wife discuss the 
intimate relationship between 
communal worship and the 

interior life. $2.95 





P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 





Letters to the Editors 


SHRINE DEDICATION 


In order to be classed as a “critic” must one 
continuously vent his spleen on individuals 
rather than confine his remarks to reporting? 
I do not believe that the Westbrook Peglers, 
the Dorothy Kilgallens or the Drew Pearsons 
and the Paul Humes have a place in instruc- 
tive Catholic literature. I have long been fed 
up with the writings of Paul Hume—and the 
article in your February-March issue of The 
Critic on the subject of the dedication of the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception has 
filled my cup to overflowing. 

I was present at this wonderful ceremony 
and my only description of it all is “magnifi- 
cent,” and all that I know who witnessed it 
both in person and on television felt the same 
as I about it. We were raised to heights we 
have not forgotten! 

Paul Hume’s approach to most subjects in 
his columns seems to be mostly negative. 

Grace McNamara 
Hyattsville, Md. 


One of the joys of my life was to attend the 
dedication of the National Shrine. Having 
been engaged in music for a number of years, 
I was especially interested in hearing the 
Shrine choir. I submit that Paul Hume’s 
negative criticism of the choir was not only 
uncharitable but grossly unjust. He opposed 
the choice of Refice’s music for the Common 
of the Mass and called Refice a third-rate com- 
poser. But Mr. Hume neglected to mention 
that the Mass used was Refice’s masterpiece 
which has been hailed by critics the world 
over as a work of superior quality,‘ something 
totally above Refice’s characteristic output. 
Something good can come out of Nazareth, 
Mr. Hume! 

Dexia LEONARD 

Baltimore, Md. 


Re Paul Hume’s recent criticism of the music 
offered at the Shrine dedication, I was in a 
small way instrumental in the formation of 
the 200-voice choir that sang on that day. 
From the beginning, I shared with at least 
one expert and a handful of lovers of the art 
a general lack of enthusiasm, an abiding dis- 
content over the selection and rendition of 
the repertoire chosen for the occasion. It is for 
this reason that I find myself in substantial 
agreement with Mr. Hume’s evaluation in 
The Critic. 

Yet, it has often occurred to me in the past, 
and it recurs now, apropos of Mr. Hume’s 
“chosen words,” to ask: what worthwhile pur- 
pose is served by adopting an intemperate 
vocabulary, by parading up and down in ap- 
parent hysteria, by dishing out a tirade of 
expletives that generate more heat than light? 
Or has criticism been recently divorced from 
its saving grace—to create an atmosphere for 
genuine improvement? 

For long enough to make too much of a 
difference, the individual or individuals who 
planned and executed the dedication’s music 
will exercise an influence over the kind of 
music and the tenor of sung prayer that will 
resound throughout Mary’s Shrine on festive 





occasions. I doubt if Mr. Hume’s choice of 
words has created an atmosphere conducive 
to open, frank and calm dialogue betweep 
the powers that be and those who share his 
justifiable desire for better-than-average music 
in this beautiful Shrine. The cumulative ef. 
fect of his criticism leaves something to le 
desired for it to be helpful, valuable to the 
necessary exchange of views between thos 
of his own convictions and those not yet “ip 
touch” with the Holy See’s desires in this 
regard. 
Epwarp Quevepo, C.M.F. 


Washington, D.C. 


. . . I was so impressed with Paul Hume’ 
article concerning the dedication of the Na 
tional Shrine that I have passed along my copy 
to several of my friends, the first of whom 
immediately placed an order for an annual 
subscription. Bravo! I have long admired many 
of Hume’s writings and I am delighted that 
you feature him so often. 
Paut Kocu 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I could not help but wonder if Paul Hume 
had actually attended the National Shrine 
dedication. The music was deeply reverent, 
in full accord with the decrees on Sacred Mu- 
sic (after all, the director of the choir, Fa- 
ther John Selner, has written a near dozen 
articles to explain these decrees to musicians!), 
and was warmly helpful to all in making the 
affair memorable. Was Mr. Hume grinding 
some ax beneath the surface in his diatribe, 
while pretending objectivity? 

Henry J. Wricur, Jr. 

Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Paul Hume neglected to mention that 
the seminary choir at the Shrine’s dedication 
was the most unique choir in the history of 
the Church: it was made up of representa 
tives of nearly sixty religious communities as 
well as secular seminaries. Father Selner, di- 
rector of the choir, was faced with training 
amateurs in a new building whose acoustical 
quirks were not known until the last moment. 
His adjustments to the problems he faced not 
only saved the day, but left me with a mv- 
sical experience I shall never forget. That 
music was splendid. 
Mr. Hume’s cactaceous review in The Critic 
made me feel, on the other hand, that in read- 
ing sour words, I was for the first time ever, 
hearing sour grapes! 
ANTON Prerres, M.D. 
Annapolis, Md. 


THE VANISHING DIARY 


. . . The article on Anne Frank is magnifi- 

cent... . 
ELEANOR CULHANE 
Arlington, Mass. 


Having just seen the movie production of The 
Diary of Anne Frank, I am in complete agree 
ment with Martin Dworkin’s article, “The 
Vanishing Diary of Anne Frank” . . . I think 


(Continued on page 6) 
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THE WHOLE STORY 
Tells of God’s pur- 
suit of man down 
through the ages... 
is the story of God 
speaking to man 
through the proph- 
ets, Christ and the 
Church .. . reveals 
the moving Finger of 
God in human affairs 
... unfolds the Will 
of God, the Will of 
Man and the Will of 
Satan as they meet 
on the field of hu- 
man. history. 

704 pages $1.00 to $3.75 





FOR 


Confirmation, 


End of Term, 


Graduation, 


Ordination 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL 
Known as the Sted- 
man Missal, the only 
Missal which uses the 
number system as a 
means of self instruc- 
tion. Latin - English 
Ordinary. 

Regular type 384 pages 58¢ to $6.80 
Larger type 512 pages 76¢ to $6.96 








MY WAY OF LIFE 

Simplification of the 
Summa of St.Thomas 
Aquinas by Rev. Wal- 
ter Farrell, O. P. and 
Rev. Martin Healy, 
Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at the 
Seminary of the Im- 
maculate Conception, 
Huntington, N. Y, 


640 pages $1.35 to $3.75 
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MY IMITATION 

OF CHRIST—A revised 
translation made to 
free it of archaic ex- 
pressions without de- 
stroying its original 
flavor. Each chapter 
has its own illustra- 
tion executed in ex- 
pert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book 
by the noted Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. 
480 pages 78¢ to $2.25 





MY DAILY PRAYER—A Different Kind 
of Prayer Book—divided into three 
parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal 
Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. 
This book is presented to the many 
laymen who desire to pray with the 
Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 


512 pages 82¢ to $2.25 





4d 


MY DAILY BREAD — Father Paone — 
Summary of the Spiritual Life—Sim- 
plified and arranged for Daily Read- 
ing, Reflection and Prayer. Treats 
respectively of the three ways of 
Spiritual Life. (1) Purification (2) 
Imitation (3) Union. 


448 pages 78¢ and $1.35 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL—A Harmony Z@ 


of the Four Gospels—Story of the 
Life of Christ in word and picture 
— 170 original illustrations pre- 
pared especially for this book. Also 
included a study guide by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of. Notre 


Dame University. 


448 pages 


MY MASS 

Explained and Illustrated 
A pictorial presenta- 
tion of the Mass with 
an easy-to-read, con- 
versational style of 
text. With 123 origi- 
nal_ illustrations 
showing the signifi- 
cance of the Mass 
and every action of 
the priest during the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

256 pages 78¢ and $1.35 


68¢ to $4.78 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
The Book of Psalms 
arranged for each 
day of the week — 
New English Trans- 
lation from the New 
Latin Version —Illus- 
trated with 211 pic- 
tures especially cre- 
ated by Ariel Age- 
mean, K. S. G. for 
this publication. 


384 pages 62¢ to $4.78 





Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD - 5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY + BROOKLYN 19, N.Y. 


Aprit-May, 1960 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 








The Historic Reality 


of Christian Culture 
A Way to the Renewal of Human Life 
— vi, By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


The first volume in RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES, a new series planned and 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. 





“Emerging nations and emerging nationalisms raise the subtle question of 
how to identify and evaluate our Western culture in the light of history 
. . . Christopher Dawson, with his accustomed clarity and his background 
of vast historical knowledge, quietly puts his finger upon the central dif- 
ficulty. Not by rejecting Western culture, but by a far deeper penetration 
of its real origin and nature—as already a synthesis of East and West— 
will the answer be found.”—-JOHN LA FARGE, S.J. $3.00 


Holy Writ 
or Holy Church 


The Crisis of the Protestant Reformation 


By GEORGE H. TAVARD 


“Shall we listen to the Church or to the Bible? Father Tavard marshals 
historical materials from both Protestant and Catholic theology so skill- 
fully and fairly that no treatment of the problem of Catholic-Protestant 
relations can afford to overlook his conclusions.”—JAROSLAV PELIKAN, 
author of The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 





“Meticulous and illuminating.”—-CARLTON J. H. HAYEs. $5.00 


Rebellious 
Prophet 
A Life of Nicolai Berdyaev 


By DONALD LOWRIE 





“More than a history of a unique thinker and philosopher. It is a portrait 
of the age. The best guides to a knowledge of the psychology and spirit 
of Russia are the Russians themselves ... By reading Berdyaev we can 
begin to comprehend the special forces in the Russian national psyche 
which produced a Dostoevsky, a Pasternak, a Lenin.”—-HARRISON E. SALIs- 
BURY. 8 pages of photographs. $6.00 


Selected Writings on 
the Spiritual Life 


By ST. PETER DAMIAN 


Translated, with an introduction by Patricia McNulty. A new volume in 
the Classics of the Contemplative Life series. The first modern English 
translation of the devotional writings of a dynamic figure of eleventh- 
century Christianity. “Food for the strong.”—-ANNE FREMANTLE. $5.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 








Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 


the movie, although very good in its owp 
right, does not really portray Anne Frank’; 
diary in its true sense. It seems to me that 
Hollywood is all too often more interested jp 
presenting what appeals to the public than 
what are the hard, cold facts. 

BEVERLY THIEKEN 

Columbus, Ohio 


THE RIDDLE 


(The following letter is in reply to Father 
John Bonee’s letter, in the February-March 
issue, criticizing Father Columba Cary-Elwes 
generally unfavorable review of “The Riddle 
of Roman Catholicism” by Jaroslav Pelikan- 
Editor) 


It was with no animus that I criticized Pro 
fessor Pelikan’s interesting book on the Cath 
olic Church; rather it was with sadness, see- 
ing that the book was not better. I apologize 
if I appeared to be unfair and failed in char 
ity. It is always possible to do so, unmean- 
ingly. 

A book of this kind must be accurate, espe- 
cially on those matters over which Christians 
are deeply divided and above all when de 
scribing the beliefs of “the other side.” If 
this is not done, then the book fails at least in 
very large part. 

Nowhere in this book, dealing so largely 
with papal authority, is the teaching of papal 
infallibility defined, nor is the Vatican Coun 
cil decree quoted. 

On the Eucharist we have this statement- 
granted, mixed with other acceptable remarks 
—“the tabernacle piety of many Catholics cer 
tainly seems to have crossed the line of idol- 
atry. The worst part of it is that the church 
not only tolerates but encourages such _ prac: 
tices . . . Sometimes it seems one cannot have 
mystery without magic.” When discussing the 
promulgation of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Assumption he writes that this “threat: 
ens to make Roman Catholicism a universal 
nature religion.” 

On the whole I am sure the author is most 
sympathetic and certainly learned and read: 
able; but I hope that criticism, dispassionate 
and objective, will do more to draw him on 
to even finer work in the ecumenical field than 
mere adulation would ever do. 

CoLtumsa Cary-E.twes, O.S.B. 
Saint Louis Priory 
Creve Couer, Mo. 


BACK ISSUES NEEDED 


To complete our volumes of Books on Trial 
(former title of The Critic) we are in need of 
the following issues: 1943-44, Volume I, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4; 1945-46, Volume IV, No. 7; 1946 
47, Volume V, No. 1; 1947-48, Volume VI, 
No. 6; 1951-52, Volume X, No. 2. As copies 
of these issues are no longer available from 
the publisher, we would be grateful to any 
one who could supply us with the above is 
sues. 

Mrs. HELEN PALFry 

Reference Librarian 

John Carroll University Library 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Tue Critic 
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Some good 1 new books from 


_ Farrar, St raus & Cudahy 


FLANNERY O’CONNOR 


THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY. This story of an or- 
phan with the gift of prophecy shows Miss O’Connor 
at the top of her powers. “One of the most original 
younger American writers.” —CAROLINE GORDON 

$3.75 





KARL STERN 


THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE. “Here for the 
first time in fiction is the world of the mentally 
sick described by an imaginative writer of 
the first rank who is also a professional psy- 
chiatrist.” —GRAHAM GREENE $4.95 











LIKE A BIG BRAVE MAN 


A novel by CELSO AL. CARUNUNGAN. A young 
Filipino boy’s search for the meaning of life and love 
provides some moving and some hilarious reading. 

$3.95 


M. C. D’ARCY, S. J. 


THE MEANING AND MATTER OF HISTORY. One of 
the most distinguished philosophers and theologians 
of our time examines the nature of historical knowl- 
edge, using the Christian viewpoint to throw light 
on world history. $5.50 





Ages 9-15 Each, $1.95 
MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
by Alma Power-Waters. The story of Elizabeth Seton, 
who may be the first American-born saint. (V-24) 
MOTHER CABRINI, MISSIONARY TO THE WORLD 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes (V-43) 


MORE CHAMPIONS IN SPORTS AND SPIRIT 
by Ed Fitzgerald (V-44) 

ST. MARGARET MARY, APOSTLE OF THE SACRED HEART 
by Ruth Fox Hume (V-45) 


WHEN SAINTS WERE YOUNG 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson (V-46) 











Books by 
DR. THOMAS DOOLEY 


THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN. 
The recent experiences of the ‘‘Splendid 
American” in the Lao village of Muong Sing, 
where he himself was stricken with cancer. 

$3.95 


DR. TOM DOOLEY: MY STORY. The story of 
his medical mission in remote places, ad- 
dressed to young readers. $2.95 
DELIVER US FROM EVIL. How Dooley and his 
medical men helped 600,000 Vietnamese es- 
cape the Communist terror. $3.95 
THE EDGE OF TOMORROW. His fight against 


disease and Communism in a Lao village five 
miles from Red China. $3.95 





VISION BOOKS 


IMPRIMATUR 








POPE JOHN XXIII 


An Authoritative Biography by ZSOLT ARADI, 
MSGR. JAMES I. TUCEK and JAMES C. O’NEILL. 
“The best of the biographies of Pope John XXIII.” 

—MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY [Illustrated $4.95 


BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS 


Edited by JOHN CHAPIN. The perfect Easter gift— 
more than 10,000 quotations from approved Catholic 
sources. $8.50 





46 VOLUMES 


GOVERNOR AL SMITH , 
by Hon. James A. Farley and James C. G. Conniff (V-39) 
MY ESKIMOS: A PRIEST IN THE ARCTIC 
by Roger Buliard, O.M.I. (V-13) 
COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD 
by August Derleth (V-27) 
KIT CARSON OF THE OLD WEST 
by Mark Boesch (V-40) 
CATHOLIC CAMPUSES 
by Rosemarian V. Staudacher (V-37) 
ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART 
by Francis X. Connolly (V-28) 








Catholic book list free on request. 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Present Position of 


CATHOLICS in AMERICA 


A Symposium sponsored by the Thomas More Association 
and the Department of Library Science, Rosary College 


June 11-12, 1960 
featuring 
ical aaceiaadiaes MOST REVEREND JOHN KING MUSSIO, Bishop of Steubenville, speak. 


ing on Catholics and Religious Life. 


DOCTOR MORTIMER J. ADLER, Director, Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, presenting a Non-Catholic Approach to the Problem of Catholic- 
ism in a Pluralistic Society. 


HONORABLE EUGENE J. McCARTHY, United States Senator from Min- 
nesota, speaking on Catholics and Political Life. 
DOCTOR JOHN C. H. WU, Professor of Law, Seton Hall University, pre- 
senting a Foreign View of Catholicism in America. 
- JOHN COGLEY, Executive Staff, The Fund for the Republic, Inc., speak- 
a ing on Catholics and Community Life. 
bp PHILIP SCHARPER, Editor, Sheed and Ward, Inc., speaking on Catholics 
Af i and Cultural Life. 


Dr. Mortimer J. Adler RIGHT REVEREND JOHN TRACY ELLIS, Professor of Church History, 
Catholic University of America, presenting an Historical Perspective. 








Discussion Chairmen for the seven sessions of the symposium will be: The Very Reverend 
R. G. Peters, Editor, The Peoria Register; Donald J. Thorman, Managing Editor, Ave 
Maria; Reverend Raymond T. Bosler, Editor, The Indiana Catholic; Robert Senser, Edi- 
tor, Work; Robert Burns, Executive Editor, The Voice of St. Jude; Robert Hoyt, Editor, 
The Catholic Reporter; and Donald McDonald, Editor, The Marquette Magazine. 


Symposium will be held at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, opening 9:30 a.m., Saturday, 
June 11; closing 4:30 p.m., Sunday, June 12. Space limits the number of full registrations which 
can be accepted—please write promptly for detailed brochure and registration forms: 


Symposium Co-Director 


The Thomas More Association 


Senator Eugene J. McCerthy 210 West Madison Street °* Chicago 6, Illinois 














Dr. John C. H. Wu John Cogley Philip Scharper _ Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis 
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Highlights for Spring ‘60 


SOURCES AND RESOURCES 


The Literary Traditions of 
Christian Humanism 


by Barry Ulanov 


With accuracy, charm, and sensitive schol- 
arship, Barry Ulanov traces the central role 
of the Christian humanist tradition in the 
development of the arts in the West, and its 
continuing vitality today. Dante, Shake- 
speare, Sterne, Fielding, and Dostoevsky are 
among the great literary figures treated in 
this brilliant work. $4.50 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER 


by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 
Translated by Fergus Murphy 


Christian charity assumes many forms and 
many nuances, and is manifested in count- 
less works. The attempt to outline a syn- 
thesis and an analysis of this diverse and 
extraordinarily fruitful virtue constitutes a 
challenge to any writer. That is the chal- 
lenge which Father Colin, the best-selling 
French author, has taken up in his latest 
work. $4.25 


A new paperback edition 


ALIVE IN CHRIST 


Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J. 

“ . . substantial spiritual fare for modern 
youth, intent upon being what God wants 
them to be in the circumstances of their 
daily living.”—America. 


Cloth $3.75 Paper $1.95 


REDEMPTION THROUGH 
THE BLOOD OF JESUS 

by Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Translated by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 


Dom Gaspar elucidates the place of the 
Most Precious Blood in Christian theology 
and clarifies Its role in effecting our redemp- 
tion. $4.00 


CATECHISM OF CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL TEACHING 


by Amintore Fanfani 
Translated by Henry J. Yannone 


A clear and succinct presentation, in ques- 
tion and answer form, of the political and 
social teaching of the Catholic Church by a 
former Premier of Italy. $2.75 


MORALITY AND THE HOMOSEXUAL 
by Michael J. Buckley, D.D. 


The only Catholic book devoted exclusively to the subject of homosexuality. 
Fundamentally a contribution to pastoral theology, Father Buckley’s work will pro- 
vide a deeper understanding of the causes and nature of this psycho-sexual disorder 
and will equip the priest with practical guidance in dealing with the problem. $3.50 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, MAN AND POET 
by J. C. Reid 
A fascinating study of the life, work, depravity, and redemption of the man best- 


known for his The Hound of Heaven. “Mr. Reid is an erudite and fair-minded critic.” 
—The London Times Literary Supplement. $4.25 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Volume VI: Wolff to Kant 
by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
The latest volume in this fine series describes and discusses the thought of the 
eighteenth century on the Continent, including the French and German “Enlighten- 


ments,” of special importance are the thorough treatments of Rousseau and Kant. 
$4.50 


HARVEST, 1960 


An Anthology of the best Catholic Writing of the Past Year 
Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 

A collection of the best writing that appeared in Catholic magazines, periodicals, 
and newspapers during the year just past. This volume contains articles on a variety 


of subjects written by such authors as Thomas Merton, Christopher Dawson, Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy. May $3.50 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Volume I: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 
Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 
This first volume of a projected two-volume work presents primary source ma- 


terial in the history of the Catholic Church which will be of inestimable value to 
every teacher and serious student in the field. Cloth $7.50 Paper $3.00 


SACRAMENTS AND FORGIVENESS 


History and Doctrinal Development of Penance, Extreme Unction, 
and Indulgences—Sources of Christian Theology, Volume II 
Edited by Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 

The second in a series of volumes designed to present, in topical arrangement, the 


basic texts and documents which have shaped and continue to control Catholic teach- 
ing. $6.00 


ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 
by William of St. Thierry and others 
Translated by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker 


The story of St. Bernard’s life as recorded by some of his contemporaries. A highly 
interesting biography of the saint, presenting him in his greatness and in his short- 
comings. $2.75 


ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE 
by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


The author, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the University of Innsbruck in 
Austria, is one of the most influential Catholic theologians in Europe at the present 
time. This collection of essays, or conversations with God, is proof that Father 
Rahner’s theology is as practical as it is profound. $1.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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All Missals Have Some of the 
Features Found Here... No 
Other Has All of Them. 


. Parallel Latin and English 
in Ordinary and Proper 


. Liturgy for Holy Week 


. Two-color text in Ordinary 
and Holy Week 


. Actions of the priest at 
Mass explained 


. Full rubrics for laity and 
celebrant 


. Mass for the day of Mar- 
riage 


. Funeral Mass and Masses 
for the dead 


A detailed and helpful 
commentary by Anita M. 
Browne explains the Or- 
dinary, clarifying the pray- 
ers, phrase by phrase. 


Imitation leather covers 
Four ribbon markers 
round corners 
1216 pages 
$6.50 


Bookstores or Dept. 4-2845 


ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON, N.J. 
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About Our Contributors 


ee AND wRITING have long engaged the 
attention of Thomas McDonnell. En- 
rolled in the Journalism Department of Suf- 
folk University, Boston, before World War 
II, he was then already contributing editorials 
to a local Boston newspaper and editing an 
employees’ publication for an industrial firm. 
The outbreak of the war interrupted his for- 
mal journalistic studies, but at the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe, the Army provided him 
with the opportunity to observe British news- 
paper methods in association with The Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Since the end of the war, Mr. McDonnell has been a frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic periodicals. His poetry has appeared in five anthol- 
ogies; his articles, in Jubilee, Renascence, The Catholic World, America, 
Spirit, Four Quarters, The Pilot (Boston) and Friar. 

Mr. and Mrs. McDonnell and their daughter live in Mattapan, Massa- 
chusetts. His enthusiasms include “good music, practically all the arts ex- 
cepting ballet; politics, but seldom politicians; science, but not scientism; 
history, philosophy, fishing; solitude, but not isolation; silence, but not 
vacuumatic.” Concerning himself, Mr. McDonnell writes that he has in- 
herited “from my father (Irish), a love of nature, a healthy skepticism 
for the foibles of modern culture, a sense of detachment from contempo- 
rary obsessions; from my mother (French—lately graduated from Har- 
vard!) a disposition for living, to whatever extent I am capable, the life 
of the mind’—inheritances, he adds, “which I have not to deserve on my 
own. 

In this issue, Mr. McDonnell reviews The Crooked Lines of God by 


Brother Antoninus and Selected Poems of Thomas Merton. 





Thomas McDonnell 


“i peng- ie M. Casey, a graduate of the College of St. Catherine and 
the University of Michigan, is chief of the Detroit Public Library 
Extension. In this issue, she reviews A Time in Rome by Elizabeth Bow- 
en and The Last Valley by J. B. Pick. 

James E. Mitorp, who reviews Apologies to the Iroquois by Edmund 
Wilson, teaches at Ermineskin Indian School in Alberta, Canada. He 
contributes to the Catholic School Journal, Catholic Educator, Catholic 
Worker, Family Herald (Montreal) and the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Doris Grumsacu, a free-lance writer who lives in New Baltimore, 
N.Y., has contributed to Architectural Forum, Time, America and Com- 
monweal. In this issue, she reviews Aimez-Vous Brahms.. by Francois 
Sagan and The Summer of Desire by John Goldthorpe. 

Tuomas P. Netx of St. Louis University is both reviewer and sub- 
ject of a review in this issue. His latest book, 1859 in Review, is dis- 
cussed by Sister Mary Augustina, B.V.M., while he reviews The Historic 
Reality of Christian Culture by Christopher Dawson. Dr. Neill is also 
author of Weapons for Peace and Makers of the Modern Mind. 

Cuar_es FECcHER, advertising manager for a Baltimore corporation, is 
author of The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. He reviews Through 
Dooms of Love by Karl Stern. 

Rosert L. Meyer, a political science graduate and editorial director 
of the National Safety Council, reviews John Kennedy: A Political Pro- 
file by James MacGregor Burns and The Kennedy Family by Joseph F. 
Dinneen. 

FaLton Evans is an instructor in the Department of English of Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles. He reviews Giant's Arrow by Sam- 
uel Youd and The Lincoln Lords by Cameron Hawley. 
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(Juiz for Catholics 


Based on the most important Catholic publishing project of our time— 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM. 


What's your C.Q. (Catholicism Quotient)? Can you dis- 
cuss your faith confidently with non-Catholics? Are you 
sure of the right answers to your children’s questions about 
religion? The questions on this page are typical of many 
hundreds that Catholics are commonly asked, and that all 
Catholics should know the answers to. 


Until now there was no one published 
source.in which an individual Catholic 
could find the answers to his questions 
about the beliefs, practices, and history 
of the Church. But today, at long last, 
the full span of Catholic knowledge has 
been gathered into one great modern 
compendium—The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 


Nothing like it has ever been published 
before. In 150 clear, authoritative 
handy volumes (all with the impvri- 
matur) it explains every aspect of 
Catholic faith, morality, ritual, and 
tradition—from the Papacy to the Sac- 
raments, and from the Catholic view 
of Protestantism to the Catholic posi- 
tion on birth control, miracles, private 
property, modern psychology, and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Test your C. Q. with this Quiz for 
Catholics, and then discover for 
yourself the unprecedented range of 





The most important Catholic 
publishing project of our time 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM 


Winner of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal. Selected for ‘‘The 
Best in Catholic Reading for 
Adults, 1960.’’ 


Editor-in-Chief: HENRI DANIEL- 
ROPS, Member of the French 
Academy and author of THIS IS 
THE MASS, THE BOOK OF 
MARY, and JESUS AND HIS 
TIMES. 
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knowledge and information that The 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism puts into the hands of the 
Catholic family, the Catholic library, 
and the Catholic school. The coupon at 
right will bring you complete details 
without obligation. 


WHAT? 


@ What is the origin of All Saint’s Day? 
@ What is the Catholic teaching on 
inspiration? 

@ What are the powers of the Pope? 
@ What is spiritual communion? 


@ What do we mean by the “omnipres- 
ence” of God? 


@ What is the purpose of the prayers 
after Mass? 


@ What are the laws of Christian mar- 
riage and married life? 


@ What are the necessary conditions 
for receiving grace? 


@ What is the evidence for the primacy 
of Peter? 


@ What is the moral and: medical view 
on the use of the rhythm method? 


HOW ? 


@ How was baptism celebrated in the 
early church? 

@ How does the papacy fight com- 
munism? 

@ How does the Medical Bureau at 
Lourdes function? 


@ How are the seven deadly sins re- 
lated to original sin? 


@ How are Ecumenical Councils effec- 
tive in combating ‘heresy? 


@ How did mass stipends originate? 


@ How was the Crucifixion an act of 
worship? 


@ How did the Low Mass come into 
being? 

@ How was the Trinity revealed in the 
Old Testament? 


WHY? 


@ Why does the Church have a list of 
forbidden books? 


@ Why is Papal primacy essential for 
Christian unity? 


@ Why was the temptation of Christ 
necessary? 


@ Why do Catholics believe the Church 
is infallible? 

@ Why is mortification evidence of 
love? 


@ Why does the priest kiss the altar at 
Mass? 


@ Why is free will essential to human 
beings? 


EVERYTHING A CATHOLIC 
SHOULD KNOW about his faith, (and 
others want to know about Catholic- 
ism) is explained clearly and authori- 
tatively in The Twentieth Century 
Encylopedia of Catholicism. To demon- 
strate the full scope of the knowledge 
and inspiration it contains, the Pub- 
lishers will be pleased to send you, 
without charge, detailed literature de- 
scribing the entire series and explain- 
ing how you can save money by a low- 
cost subscription plan. Information will 
be sent you by mail—no salesman will 
call. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Hawthorn Books, Dept. CR-460 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Please send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information about The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, to- 
gether with details of how I can subscribe on 
a small monthly basis and save money. 


Name 





Address. ae 





City. Zone___State 
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SIXTH ANNUAL AWARD 


THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


IS AWARDED TO SHEED &« WARD FOR 
“THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES,” BY WILLIAM 
LYNCH, S.J., THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
CONTRIBUTION TO CATHOLIC PUBLISHING 


DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


N77" HE ExPosuRE of certain dubious practices within 

{ oe mass communications industries during the 
past year has both alarmed and intrigued the American 
public. But, while popular concern has not gone deeper 
than the surface blight of ‘rigging’ and ‘payola,’ more 
perceptive critics have long been warning of graver dan- 
gers which lie at the very heart of the vastly influential 
television and motion picture industries. In addition to 
the basic issues of morality and integrity, these critics 
see in the product of the mass media a serious threat to 
the individual personality, to imaginative freedom, to 
artistic values and human sensibilities. They charge 
that these media all too frequently present a distorted 
view of life, and that a steady mental diet of fantasy 
is insulating Americans from the realities of the world 
in which they live. 

“Recognizing the pressing need for a basic study of 
these questions, and realizing that only a theologian 
could deal competently with such overlapping com- 
plexities, the editors of Sheed and Ward called upon 
William F. Lynch, S.J., a former editor of Thought, and 
a professor at Georgetown University, to attempt a con- 
structive analysis of television and motion pictures. 

“The resulting book, The Image Industries, has been 
widely hailed by critics, reviewers, scholars, educators, 
artists, and by responsible persons within the commu- 
nications industries as an original, positive and sorely 
needed exposition of both the basic problems and basic 
principles involved in the production of communica- 
tions and entertainment. Writing as a creative theolo- 
gian, Father Lynch showed how timeless Christian 
principles can be applied with dynamic and illuminat- 
ing effect to complex contemporary issues. 

“The Image Industries is an outstanding example of 
the imaginative and original approach to publishing 
which is emerging as a Sheed and Ward trademark. 
Many publishers might have been content with a list 
that has included such distinguished English and Euro- 
pean authors as G. K. Chesterton, Christopher Dawson, 
Karl Adam, Romano Guardini, Ronald Knox, Hubert 


van Zeller, Gerald Vann and Caryl! Houselander. But 
Sheed and Ward has not been satisfied to wait for 
manuscripts to come to them. In a renewed surge of 
vitality their American editors are searching for fresh 
ideas and nw authors in a continuing effort to unite 
the two in books of Catholic principles and high lit- 
erary value. 

“In the opinion of the Directors and Staff of the 
Thomas More Association this vigorously creative ap- 
proach to Catholic publishing is as rare as it is valu- 
able and we honor Sheed and Ward with this medal 
and citation. 

“Presented in Chicago, Illinois, at the twenty-first an- 
niversary celebration of the Thomas More Association, 


May 1, 1960.” 


T HE ABOVE Citation and this year’s Thomas More As- 
sociation Medal will be accepted for Sheed and 
Ward by Mr. Philip Scharper during the twenty-first 
anniversary celebration of the Thomas More Associa- 
tion on May | in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. The afternoon program will include 
a debate between columnists Joe Breig and Donald Mc- 
Donald, who will present the pro and con views, re- 
spectively, of the question: “Resolved: The Intellectual 
Is Ineffectual.” 

The Thomas More Association Medal was estab- 
lished six years ago by the Directors and Staff of the 
Association as a means of recognizing the important 
role of publishers in producing quality Catholic books 
in America. Presented annually to honor the publisher 
who has made the year’s outstanding contribution to 
Catholic publishing, the Medal was presented in 1955 
to Doubleday and Company for Image Books, in 1956 
to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for The Cypresses Believe 


in God, by Jose Maria Gironella, in 1957 to P. J. Ken- ° 


edy and Sons for Butler's Lives of the Saints, in 1958 
to Farrar, Straus and Cudahy for Vision Books, and 
in 1959 to Hawthorn Books for The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
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| HOLD NO diploma, certificate, or other academic document 
to show that I am qualified to discuss this subject. I have 
never taught anybody of any age how to enjoy, understand, 
appreciate poetry, or how to speak it. I have known a great 
many poets, and innumerable people who wanted to be told 
that they were poets. I have done some teaching, but I have 
never “taught poetry.” My excuse for taking up this subject 
is of wholly different origin. 1 know that not only young 
people in colleges and universities, but secondary school chil- 
dren also, have to study, or at least acquaint themselves with, 
poems by living poets; and I know that my poems are among 
those studied, by two kinds of evidence. My play Murder in 
the Cathedral is a set book in some schools: there is an edi- 
tion of the English text published in Germany with notes in 
German, and an edition published in Canada with notes in 
English. The fact that this play, and some of my other poems, 
are used in schools brings some welcome supplement to my 
income; and it also brings an increase in my correspondence, 
which is more or less welcome, though not all the letters get 
answered. These are letters from the children themselves, or, 
more precisely, the teenagers. They live mostly in Britain, 
the United States, and Germany, with a sprinkling from the 
nations of Asia. It is in a spirit of curiosity, therefore, that I 
approach the subject of the teaching of poetry: I should like 
to know more about these young people and about their 
teachers and the methods of teaching. 

For some of my young correspondents seem to be misguid- 
ed. Sometimes I have been assigned to them as a “project,” 
more often they have made the choice themselves—it is not 
always clear why. (There was one case, that of an Egyptian 
boy, who wanted to write a thesis about my work, and as 
none of my work was locally available and as he wanted to 
tead it, asked me to send him all my books. That was very 
exceptional, however.) Very often the writers ask for infor- 
mation about myself, sometimes in the form of a question- 
naire. I remember being asked by one child whether it was 
true that I only cared to associate with lords and bishops. 
Sometimes a photograph is asked for. Some young persons 
seem to want me to provide them with all the material for a 
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On Teaching 
the Appreciation 
of Poetry 


By T. S. ELIOT 


potted biography, including mention of my interests, tastes 
and ways of amusing myself. Are these children studying po- 
etry, or merely studying poets? Very often they want explana- 
tions, either of a whole poem (“what does it mean”) or of a 
particular line or phrase; and the kind of question they ask 
often suggests that their approach to that poem has been 
wrong, for they want the wrong kind of explanation, or ask 
questions which are simply unanswerable. Sometimes, but 
more rarely, they are avid for literary sources; which would 
seem to indicate that they have started too early on the road 
to Xanadu. 

Now, when I was young, this sort of thing did not hap- 
pen. I did study English at school, beginning, thank God, 
with grammar, and going on to “rhetoric’—for which also I 
am grateful. And we had to read a number of set books of 
prose and verse—mostly in school editions which made them 
look peculiarly unappetizing. But we never were made to 
read any literature which could be called contemporary: Ten- 
nyson could hardly be called “contemporary” by the time I 
had to study some of the Idylls of the King. 1 must admit 
that at the turn of the twentieth century there were precious 
few great poets about, and still fewer poets whom the au- 
thorities would have considered suitable for our perusal. Swin- 
burne would hardly have done, in those days; I don’t know 
whether he has reached the school curriculum today. Yeats 
was still a minor poet of the "Nineties. But even if Trumbull 
Stickney and George Cabot Lodge, two poets of whose work 
I remain ignorant to this day, had been famous, instead of 
merely respectable, I doubt if my school authorities would 
have set any of their poetry for us. 

No. Not only were we not encouraged to take an interest 
in the poetry actually being written, but even had we been, I 
doubt whether we should have thought of entering into cor- 
respondence with the authors. Some of the juvenile corres 
pondence I receive seems to be instigated by the teachers, but 
the greater part does not. Indeed, some of my letters, I sus- 
pect, are inspired by a desire to score off teacher, and the 
hope of getting some statement from the horse’s mouth which 
will be a direct contradiction of what has been taught. (I 
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confess that this last type of letter is one which I sometimes 
take pleasure in answering—when teacher seems to me to 
have been wrong.) But my point is, that this pressure upon 
the poet from young people who have been compelled to read 
his work is a modern phenomenon. I don’t believe that Ten- 
nyson and Browning, Longfellow and Whittier (to say noth- 
ing of Poe and Whitman, poets whose works we did not 
study.) were embarrassed by juvenile correspondence choking 
up their letterboxes. The teaching of the contemporary lit- 
erature, the introduction of the young to poetry by living 
poets, is something that came about in my time, without my 
being aware of what was happening. I have had other sur- 
prises of this kind. When I returned to give a course of lec- 
tures at Harvard in 1932, after seventeen years’ absence from 
America, I looked out of my window and saw a bird which 
arrested my attention because it looked like a starling. As a 
boy I had been an eager bird-watcher, and I knew most of 
the resident and migratory birds of New England, and I 
knew no bird with that peculiar stumpy tail. On inquiry, I 
found that it was a starling: that bird had arrived and multi- 
plied in America while I wasn’t looking. The starling has 
come to stay, and so, I think, has the academic study of the 
work of living authors. 


I do not wish to suggest that I deplore the introduction of 
the young, as a part of their education, to the work of living 
authors—to the work of some living authors. Nor am I sug- 
gesting that I think that the methods of teaching are altogeth- 
er wrong. All I aim to indicate is, that the teaching of con- 
temporary poetry is a difficult task, and that contemporary 
poetry cannot be taught by exactly the same methods as are 
suitable for poetry of the past. And I mean by “poetry of 
the past,” the poetry of any period, as soon as that period has 
become a part of history. The teacher who aims at teaching 
pupils to appreciate contemporary poetry, to distinguish be- 
tween the good and the bad, the genuine and the spurious, 
the original and the imitative, to enjoy the best and only the 
best, needs himself to have both enthusiasm and discrimina- 
tion. He needs to be as well educated, as scholarly in his 
knowledge of the literature of the past, as the teacher who 
confines his tuition to the literature of the past; and he needs 
independent good taste. 


I am not suggesting that to teach the curriculum as it was 
taught when I was a boy, we can dispense with enthusiasm 
and good taste. But that curriculum was limited to authors 
whose place had been pretty well fixed by the judgment of 
time. It included a couple of plays of Shakespeare, several 
of Milton’s minor poems, and selections from standard Eng- 
lish and American authors down to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. These were authors of whose works, it 
could be assumed, no educated man should be wholly ig- 
norant. And here, as I have already asserted, is the impor- 
tant difference: the poetry of the past is already a part of 
history. No man can be called educated if ignorant of the 
history of his own country, or his own race, or his own lan- 
guage: indeed we should know something of the history of 
civilization, of the struggle of man to raise himself from sav- 
agery to the condition of the highest triumphs of the arts and 
sciences, of religion and morals. And our historical knowledge 
of any past age is incomplete unless we know something of 
the literature of that age. To enter imaginatively into the life 
of men in a past age we need everything we can learn from 
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their literature, and particularly from their poetry, of the way § p 
they thought and felt. Thus, the teacher of the literature of 
the past may find his task to be primarily that of an historian, 
though he should also be a lover of that literature and haye - 
the capacity to communicate his feeling for it to his pupil, 
But the poetry of the present, the best of which will becom 
a part of history, cannot be studied in exactly the same way 
as the poetry which is already history. 


Bas ME at this point consider first the drawbacks to that 
school study of the poetry of the past which ignores the 
fact that poetry is something which goes on being written, 
which is being written now while the pupils are sitting 4 
their desks construing L’Allegro or Il Penseroso, and that the 
poet hopes that people will read it for enjoyment. And then 
let me consider the disadvantages of over-emphasis upon ac 
tuality which ignores the fact that much of the poetry writ 
ten in the same language in the past is as good, and that | 
some of it is better, than what is being written now. 
The great weakness of the method by which I was intro 
duced—academically introduced, I mean—to English poety 
was that it did not help me to enjoy it. I think that man 
people have suffered in the same way from their introduc § 
tion to the plays of Shakespeare: I took a dislike to Julin 
Caesar which lasted, I am sorry to say, until I saw the film 
of Marlon Brando and John Gielgud, and a dislike to The 
Merchant of Venice which persists to this day. Perhaps the 
fact that I had to memorize and declaim, in front of th b 
class, Antony’s oration and Portia’s quality of mercy, and that 
I was a very poor declaimer, may have had something to d 
with it. But I also disliked L’Allegro and Il Penseroso: I am 
thankful that I did not have to study Lycidas in the same 
way. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner barely survived. I have nf ¢ 
fault to find with our teacher. We had examinations to pass 
and it was his business to see that we should be able to 
answer the questions. f 
I do not know that there is any better way of studying), 
English literature, at that stage; and it may be that a few 
plays and poems must be sacrificed, in order that we ma 
learn that English literature exists, and that an orderly his 
torical acquaintance with it is desirable. We also, I remem 
ber, had a history book of English literature to study, ani} y 
had to learn something about the great writers of every pe 
riod from the Age of Shakespeare to the end of the nine}, 
teenth century. The knowledge that we acquired served i 
purpose; and I do not believe it would have served that pur 
pose so we]l if the emphasis had been on appreciation, im 


, . . M 
stead of on an orderly outline of literature and some infor , 
mation about the chief historical reputations. After all, hovj 


many boys and girls of thirteen or fourteen can appreciat? 
Shakespeare or Milton? I didn’t. 

I think I have mentioned somewhere among my essays} 
that my first experience of intense excitement from poetn_ 
came when I was fourteen, and came, not from anything 
put in my way by my work at school, but by happening t 
pick up at home a copy of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayam. And 
at the risk of repeating myself, I will suggest that it is a 
o. on the approach of puberty that a boy or girl may sud 
denly discover that poetry is capable of giving a kind @ 
delight hitherto wholly unsuspected. Very likely this illumi 

(Continued on page 78) 
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REALITY IN ART AND RELIGION 


o" WE get past the difficulty of vocabulary and camp 
differences, we are all very much bothered by the state 
of art and by the state of the mass media in our civilization. 
For that reason, I think it would be a mistake to try to de- 
fne words too accurately at the very beginning of our sub- 
ject, nevertheless, let me make a few roughly summarizing 
statements about the two words theology and sensibility. 
Let us agree that theology is the study of and the concern 
for the relations between man and God. As for the word 
sensibility, all I mean for the moment is that whole wide- 
ranging world of human feeling and reaction to the reality 
of things and persons and God which has always been a spe- 
cial preoccupation of the artist and which he has always la- 
boured to create, refine, preserve and make grow in a refined 
and straight way. Perhaps sensibility is not the best word to 
represent what we shall be talking about but it is impossible 
to find the perfect word in this case. If I fall back on such 
words as taste or culture, there will be even more trouble 
fom groups that apparently do not approve of either. But 
what we are talking about is not a cute, esoteric phenom- 
enon; rather it is so completely central a human affair that 
the very men who would object most to our present vocabu- 
lary would, like all of us, explode in wrath if it were sug- 


NE vested to them that they had no feelings. 


A man may deride the idea of taste but his reaction will be 
very distasteful if you tell him that he has no taste. He is 
against the intellectuals until you insult him by telling him 
he isn’t one. And he will only be against the idea of culture 
a long as he does not understand that that is what his 
J father and mother had before the new culture engineers of 

the mass media came along to take it away from him. 

All this may be a very good thing for us to remember 
when we discuss the positive and creative problems of our 
movie civilization in the United States. In concerning our- 
selves with the creative aspects of the movies, we do not in- 
tend to minimize the importance of what we might call the 
question of immediate morality, or of censorship, or of all 
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those brief two-minute movie sequences that are objection- 
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Theology and Human Sensibility 


By WILLIAM LYNCH, S.J. 


able to fundamental morality. These are problems and they 
are being dealt with. But we must also have a concern for 
more widespread and ultimately more serious questions that 
deal with the creative or non-creative state of the other nine- 
ty-eight minutes of each cinema production. 

Therefore we are not here as censors or as Classifiers, 
though we respect all those men and women who are bur- 
dened with these onerous tasks. I think that the science called 
tactics is very important and it is therefore the purpose of 
these remarks to urge that there is another position which 
we should not adopt. That would be the position of im- 
provers, reformers or crusaders; I mean specifically improvers 
of or crusaders among the people. I have no fear of a cru- 
sade against the culture engineers of our mass media who 
have taken so powerful a grip on the national imagination. 
But I would gently warn both myself and others that our 
relation to the people must be quite different. If we come to 
them as improvers and reformers, we will be coming to them 
as from the outside and as superior, and they will have none 
of us. They need and will accept teachers, but teachers whom 
they have themselves begotten and with whom they have 
deep bonds of understanding and affection. Let us not be 
beaten so easily in this science of who is on whose side. Chris- 
tianity has always been on the side of the people, and vice 
versa. But by their present successful tactic the engineers 
and exploiters have persuaded a good fraction of the people 
that they are on the popular side; that they are the only ones 
who speak the people’s language, that they know what peo- 
ple like, that they, poor things, are being treated roughly by 
the critics and the intellectuals and are therefore in a state 


of common grievance with the people. I believe that these 


engineers are indeed exploiting the people in the name of 
the cheap, but I am adding to this the reflection that there is 
such a thing as exploiting the people in the name of the 
good. There is such a thing as an attitude that culturally the 
people are fundamentally hopeless, but we will deceive them 
away from their real convictions in the name of the good— 
we will bait them away from what they really like, we who 
alone know the answers. Fortunately it is not necessary to 
get into such a weak and artificial position and we will cer- 
tainly not get far if we do not believe fundamentally in.men, 
and women. It is a pretty sure thing that, before a more spe- 
cialized view of literature and the arts arose among us, the 
great artists explored the hearts of people for their materials 
and only differed from them finally in that they were able 
to say for men and women what the latter were not able to 
say for themselves. 
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On the other hand, it must be admitted that if this con- 
fidence and this view about the fundamentally healthy in- 
stincts of the popular level are wrong, then they are very 
wrong and we risk wasting great energy in the name of a 
dream. We’ ought to face that fact and ask ourselves what 
we think. If I may be forgiven a few personal sentences, the 
one recurring criticism of my book on the subject, The Image 
Industries, was that this was a romantic view and that the 
book was out of touch with the reality of things and the na- 
ture of people. I must say that I did my best to correct this 
difficulty from my earliest childhood. I got myself deliberate- 
ly born on the east side of New York and, like many of 
yourselves, spent the first twenty years of my life in some- 
times questionable surroundings. Actually I sincerely believe 
that this is not at all important and that the people of the 
east side of New York can be just as snobbish as people born 
in penthouses; the geography does not matter, for sooner or 
later we would be entering into a competition to decide 
who is closer to the people, a competition which can get very 
vulgar. Actually the only competition that matters is extreme- 
ly serious: there seems to be what amounts to almost a formal 
statement in the national air that the commercial forces of 
the nation know more about man in the mass than either 
Christianity or the artists. 


Is it too much to say that that is the whole point and the 
whole question at issue? We can at least agree that it is one 
of the great issues. This paper is only a beginning of an at- 
tempt to establish some of the proper grounds for discussing 
this central question. 

To eliminate unnecessary debate let us get as close to the 
vocabulary of commercialism as we can without violating our 
own sense of the dignity of religion and art. Let us admit 
immediately that what we all want to do is to locate the 
needs of men and women and to satisfy them. 


What I want first to propose, as a sort of working point 
of discussion, is that the very deepest need the people have 
is the need for closeness to, union with, things and persons 
and God. This principle underlies every need of man. It is 
not a luxury or a gimmick. It is fundamental, primitive, eter- 
nal and universal. This closeness is the very air the human 
personality must breathe, whether it be rich or poor, with or 
without talent. If understood correctly this need could have 
no negative answers in a Trendex rating. Everybody knows, 
when it is put in his language, that real solitude is hell and 
that unity is peace. I am not speaking of togetherness or of 
any cheap or vulgar principle. For even the terrible need we 
also have to be independent is only an expression of the need 
we have to be close to ourselves, to have real self-identity, 
not to lose the taste of our own soul which is the pearl with- 
out price. 

It is the passionate vocation of theology, or religion and 
art, real art, to satisfy each in its own way, this tremendous 
need by putting men in touch with things and people and 
God. Theology and art are always searching for reality and 
are always using different techniques to uncover it so that 
we may be in touch with it. But the commercial instinct, as 
such, is not concerned professionally with reality, and its 
major instinct, as we know it in our day, is to cover it up. 
Let us keep our minds on these two ideas, to uncover and to 
cover. This is the central point of conflict—between commer- 
cialism and art, as well as between commercialism and religion. 
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U NFORTUNATELY it is not quite the common understanding 
that both theology and art have the common vocation 
of moving us into contact with reality. An altogether opposite 
and romantic notion of the work of both has held sway for g 
long time in many quarters. The image we have had of the 
principle work of the imagination is that, because the reality 
we have been surrounded with since the industrial revoly. 
tion is not very interesting, we must, perforce, invent or cre- 
ate a better one such as has never been seen on land or 
sea. It has been easy to push this logic of art to its complete 
conclusion in the mass media of the movies and TV, where 
pure fantasy, the incredible images of the horror story, and 
the new knight on the white horse who never loses and al- 
ways wins, and the great spectacular epics of Hollywood, 
have given us another night-time world for lack of a decent 
day-time one. These things may be defined as substitutes for 
reality. They go all the way from Disneyland and Mike 
Hammer to Maverick and Samson and Delilah. 


I begin to think more and more that as the wind blows in 
the arts and in all the regions of ordinary human life, so the 
wind will blow in our theological reactions. It is pretty cer- 
tain that we are all of one piece, and we cannot, simply can- 
not say that we will have a taste and a culture that will run 
off in this direction and have a theological direction that will 
run off correctly toward God. This will take a great deal of 
investigating but it is worth looking into: whether or not 
the demands on and the insults rendered against art will not 
be the same as those against theology. If art is told that it 
is only a dream or a spectacle or a sharp sensation, theology 
has often enough since the nineteenth century been pushed 
out of the human world and told that it was transcendent 
and that it should stick to its own affairs. How often have 
we heard such phrases in our own lifetime as: politics is 
politics Cand is not either morality or theology); business is 
business (just another example of a free-wheeling dynamism 
with its own separate and non-theological laws); war is war 
Cand it has no laws, except its own interior and non-limited 
laws). The clergy were told to stay out of all these things, 
and this was a very clever maneuver, because it made reli- 
gion and the whole of the Church identical with the clergy 
and there was nothing easier to find at any time than a group 
of clergymen whose intervention in politics or business or 
war or anything else had been unfortunate. You could do 
the same for any group of men. 


What I am saying is that both art and religion got them 
selves pushed into the same “otherworldly” and non-human 
status, entirely against their true vocation which we have 
been declaring. If anything, theology suffered more than the 
men of the imagination from this tactic used against both. 
As an example we have only to read an account of the life 
of the wonderful Don Sturzo in Italy to see how extraordi- 
nary and faithful a combat he had to fight to re-establish the 
right of Christians to exist in the political order. And even 
art itself turned partially against theology. For, partially seps- 
rated from reality as it was, it proceeded to remove itself even 
farther by declaring that it, too, was an entirely separate and 
autonomous dynamism which had nothing to do with the 
ology or religion. Thus even the two natural allies, allies for 
that drive back into reality which is so essential for modern 
man, became more separated than they should. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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CULTURE, 
CONTEMPLATION 
and the RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


By REV. ANDREW M. GREELEY 


 gaenegge has marked the fifth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Will Herberg’s Protestant-Catholic-Jew by is- 
suing a new paper-bound edition of the book. This is the final 
sign of status for a book which has already earned the distinc- 
tion of being quoted only slightly less often than Reisman’s 
The Lonely Crowd and Whyte’s The Organization Man. 
Herberg was the first writer to present a detailed description 
of the religious revival claimed for the “faithful ’Fifties,” and 
his analysis of this revival’s causes has yet to be improved 
upon by other works. 

An entire school of writers—all of them Protestants—has 
grown up around Herberg’s germinal ideas. Among the works 
of this group are The New Shape of American Religion by 
Martin E. Marty, Land in Search of God by Stanley J. Row- 
land and The Surge of Piety in America by A. Roy Eckhardt. 
These authors see the religious revival as a manifestation of 
inner insecurity, social conformity and the desire to “belong.” 
To them, it represents the same kind of flight from today’s 
harsh realities as does the flight to suburbia from the ugly in- 
dustrialism of the big city. God has become a “living doll”; 
ministers are “God’s kind of guys”; religion is faith in faith, 
and not in any particular dogma; Christianity has become 
identified with laissez-faire economics or the American way of 
life or the crusade against Communism. Religion is also an 
eminently marketable product for the mass media. All ele- 
ments of prophecy, of fear of the Lord and of a sense of the 
transcendency of God have vanished from the scene. Peale 
and Graham are the prophets of the new American religion 
and must be castigated in no uncertain terms, usually with a 
quotation from Tillich or Niebuhr. Wishing to find some 
hopeful signs in this revival, these critics do not doubt that 
some of it is from God, but they are just not convinced that 
there is any substance beneath the external activity. Two of 
the more recent critics rather happily suspect that the revival 
has spent its force and is beginning to subside. 

I have no quarrel with the general tone of this analysis and 
certainly none with Herberg’s brilliant insights. Nevertheless, 
it does not seem to me that the revival is about to subside or 
that there has been sufficient study of what is needed to make 
this revival one of spiritual vigor as well as of external activi- 
ty. If the “turn‘to religion” is abating, it was not obvious to 
the producers of Ben Hur or to the writers of the radio ver- 
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sion of the Lourdes Hymn (a crime in its own way almost 
as bad as the payola scandal). Neither does there seem to be 
any tendency to remove from the political scene invocations 
to the divinity, nor even to cease identifying Him with the 
party of the politician who happens to be speaking. The only 
thing which might stop such invocations in the forthcoming 
election is the possibility that the nomination of a Catholic 
candidate could imply to the American public the frighten- 
ing idea that God might be a Catholic. 

Since the present revival seems likely to be with us for 
some time, it is regrettable that there have not been more 
Catholic studies of the subject. For, as a result of today’s re- 
vival, the Catholic religion in the United States for the first 
time has been affected by a major religious trend in the non- 
Catholic denominations in the country. There is, for the first 
time, a confrontation of Catholicism and the American way 
of life. As Seymour M. Lipset recently observed in Columbia 
University’s Forum, the revival is nothing nev; its social serv- 
ice and “togetherness” aspects simply mark the most obvious 
developments of a strain of popular piety which has long been 
a part of American culture. For years, Americans have regard- 
ed religion as a means of self-help, as a source of community 
strength. Since the time of the Pilgrims, we have never hesi- 
tated to think that God must be on the side of whatever cause 
we deemed righteous. Nor have we ever doubted for a mo- 
ment that religion is essentially something active, that the 
Church must “do something” for us and that good people are 
those who are “active” in the works of the Church. 

American Catholics have been strongly tempted to go along 
with this attenuated Calvinism which is so much a part of 
our national heritage. As a formal heresy, the Americanism 
condemned by Testem Benevolentiae may have never existed, 
but as a temptation, it has always existed since the first days 
of the Church in the United States. And never has it been 
stronger than it is today as we are swept along on the swell- 
ing currents of the popular activistic religious revival. 

Let it be understood, first of all, that there is nothing 
wrong with activity. There is much in the enthusiastic vigor 
of American folk religion with which we have no quarrel. In 
fact, we might at times be forgiven for saying that some of 
our brothers in the faith on other continents might be far 
better Catholics if they were a little more active, and that 
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their warnings about the American heresy of action are often 
merely a cloak for immobilism. Nevertheless, when a religion 
is caught up in a maelstrom of activity—as all American re- 
ligions are—there is the real danger that contemplative vir- 
tues will be -lost. This is, I think, the basic weakness of the 
current turn to religion, a weakness far more serious than the 
togetherness and conformity so severely castigated by critics. 
If the religious revival is ever to amount to anything, it must 
at some time turn to contemplation. 


i on CarHo.ic Cuurcu, of all religions, has no objection 
to works: the liturgy is the “Work of God”; the sacra- 
ments are actions of Christ; canonical and ascetical practices 
are ways of obeying and serving God; contributions to the 
Church have been approved forms of devotion since the time 
of St. Paul; Quietism was condemned as a heresy. Let no one 
deny that in terms of external devotional and organizational 
practices, Catholicism in the United States is ahead of the 
rest of the world. Who can match us in the numbers attend- 
ing Mass and receiving the sacraments? Who can approach 
our near incredible educational system which, for all its faults, 
represents a determination and enthusiasm for Catholic edu- 
cation found nowhere else in the world? Although as an im- 
migrant Church we lag in some intellectual areas, how many 
countries show the religious vitality that we do? Even in self- 
criticism, we are rapidly establishing ourselves as world lead- 
ers. In the realm of print, more books are being published— 
and even read—each year; too, our expanding Catholic press 
continues to improve in quantity and quality. 

Even though there might be reason to qualify some of 
these favorable claims, it is undeniable that they are in great 
part true. The tragedy is that when most American Catholics 
advance these facts, they seem almost unaware that these are 
not the only standards by which to judge religious vigor, that 
in fact all this activity could be merely sounding brass and 
tinkling symbols unless it is joined to a growth of interior 
union with God. Activity is good, fine, wonderful, but it is 
not good enough. By itself, it is a self-deceiving sham. 

So much of our self-criticism never really shows this in- 
sight. Things would be much better, we are told, if there 
were more CFM groups or more active participation in the 
liturgy or more liberals in the hierarchy or more dialogue 
with non-Catholics or more freedom in Catholic schools or 
more intellectual curiosity among Catholic scholars or more 
enthusiasm among the laity or more reading or more Cath- 
olic scientists— or more of anything else we don’t have enough 
of. All of these claims may be true, and yet they are not the 
whole truth. We also need more contemplation. 

The word contemplation can be used in any of three dif- 
ferent senses. It can mean merely the careful consideration 
of beauty, either natural or man-made; it can mean the lei- 
surely pondering of truth apart from any utilitarian ends; 
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finally, it can mean affective union with God, either acquired 
by means of ordinary graces or infused by some special grace, 
While the realities represented by these meanings are dis. 
tinct, they are not without connection. In a society wher 
the first two are largely absent, there is not going to be much 
of the third, for that society lacks the natural foundation op 
which affective prayer must be based. If men have no time 
to regard the beautiful or to think about the true, then they 
are going to have precious little time for Absolute Truth and 
Absolute Beauty. John of the Cross may have been a great 
poet because he was a great mystic, but he would not haye 
found the road to mysticism as open as it was unless he was 
something of a poet to begin with. 

Contemplation in any sense is a casualty of the American 
way of life. We simply do not have time for it. We read 
poetry as we would a detective story. We listen to opera 
chamber music and symphonies on our FM’s while we do 
the morning dishes or prepare income tax statements. We 
visit art museums as we would tour the Grand Canyon. We 
watch movies and television with only a rare critical thought. 
We find the measured pace of the Roman liturgy far too 
“pokey.” Mental prayer is nice, but there are so many dis 
tractions that we really don’t get much out of it. Our opin 
ions and ideas are prefabricated by news magazines and TV 
commentators—or even by the editorial writers of The New 
Republic or the Wall Street Journal. If we are satisfied by the 
trash offered in the mass media, it is often merely because 
we have never stopped to consider how worthless the materi- 
al is. A few scandals shock us out of our complacency and 
we demand that something be done; had we earlier thought 
about what was going on, we would have objected long be 
fore. But there are so many things to do that we have little 
time to think about why we are doing them. In fact, we are 
almost afraid to think, lest much of what so busily occupies 
us be exposed as a waste of the precious time God has given 
us. Our position is paradoxical: our nation has so much le: 
sure time that it has a “leisure problem” and yet it lacks the 
essential leisure activity of contemplation. 

And this situation is not confined to adults, for I have 
been appalled by the reaction of young people when I dis 
cuss the absence of beauty in their lives. Most of them agree 
that it is a shame that natural beauty is being destroyed all 
around them and that they do not advert to the beauty that 
remains (even in the big cities) or to the artistic beauty that 
is available in quantities previously undreamed of; yet, they 
feel that it is too late to do anything about it, that beauty is 
the inevitable casualty of progress. There is no time to em 
joy the beautiful; it’s a shame, but that’s the way it is. May- 
be when they get older and have more free time, they will 
be able to relax a little and enjoy themselves, but now they 
must be busy about other things. Can this mentality ever be 
expected to realize that daily Communion without contem- 
plation Cin the third sense) is only half a religion and that 
keeping the commandments without probing deeper into the 
knowledge and love of God is only half a faith? 

The absence of contemplation in our country explains the 
more superficial weaknesses of today’s religious revival. If one 
does not contemplate, it is rather easy to make God a kind 
of Assistant Vice President in Charge of Morale or Unfor 
seen Circumstances while never perceiving how ludicrous 


(Continued on. page 77) 
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sjocloLOGY AS FICTION 


The Non-Fiction Novel 


EW CRITICS TODAY dispute that the strongest stream run- 
F ning through American and British fiction is sociological. 
by that I mean the novel read for what it claims to reveal 
about a given social situation rather than for the manner in 
which it achieves its effects. The best-sellers of the ’Fifties 
were taken from the ranks of what Jacques Barzun has well 
termed the “non-fiction novel.” Indeed, some American pub- 
lishers seem to make a specialty of the genre—The Cardinal, 
Blackboard Jungle, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, The 
Best of Everything all coming from one house. 

From The Last Hurrah to Peyton Place, from Cameron 
Hawley to John O’Hara, the public is invited to buy on the 
basis of the novel’s sociological relevance, its revelation of 
sme aspect of our times, presumably on the theory—ex- 
pressed by Margaret Mead—that since we Americans cannot 
compare new phenomena in depth, with a social past, we 
tush to do so in width, with “behavior patterns” in the pres- 
ent. It must be admitted that the genre is richly American at 
the moment, so much so that some of our crasser novels seem 
to bafle and bemuse European critics: the discriminating 
Andre Gide likened Kathleen Windsor and Katherine Anne 
Porter in his famous journal, while more recently Colin Wil- 
son, author of The Outsider, wrote, “no English novel of the 
Fifties can compare, for sheer technical skill, with Grace 
Metalious’ Peyton Place.” 

These best-selling bad novels are written by people who, 
in Herbert Gold’s words, “are the just-plain-Bills of litera- 
ture, producing an upper-middle-class soap opera for the read- 
es of Luce magazines and subscribers to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club’s service.” For it must be admitted that a feature 
of this flood of sociological fiction has been what Gold calls 
its “cottony diction.” Zola would have been appalled by a 
writer like O’Hara substituting fact for insight and describ- 
ing a character by the number of stitches missing in his 
watch-strap; he would have been appalled, too, to find the 
prose method he perfected for criticizing society used to ex- 
tol it! For the style is, of course, the man, and this literature 
is essentially, unlike Zola’s, one of assent to the dominant so- 
tiety. The Ugly American by, significantly enough, a team 
of two authors is no exception to this stricture; its criticisms 
ae all on the surface. As Camus observed in L’Homme te- 
volte, the more the artist feels at one with his society, the less 
he troubles to distort his material stylistically; the reverse 
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holds true, producing that strong stylistic negation of our 
times which Mark Schorer calls “style as vision.” A writer 
like Nabokov who loves language is quite conscious of this. 
Galsworthy is ridiculed in Lolita and G. H. Orwell (sic) in 
the Foreword to Invitation to a Beheading; in the customary 
death-cell confession in the latter work, the condemned char- 
acter reflects on his “gnostical turpitude’—his crime of “Not 
knowing how to write, but sensing with my criminal intui- 
tion how words are combined”’—and he realizes with Mar- 
lowe’s equally damned Faustus that “danger is in words.” 
Nabokov’s implicit defense of the aesthetic or poetic novel 
is a singularly pertinent one at the moment since a century 
ago poetry was still read, whereas today prose must carry the 
affects of its sister medium. Let me quote Wordsworth: “Few 
persons will deny, that of two descriptions, either of passions, 
manners or characters, each of them equally well executed, 
the one in prose and the other in verse, the verse will be read 
a hundred times where the prose is read once.” When today 
T. S. Eliot remarks that “creative advance in our age is in 
prose fiction” he does so in the context of novelists like Hen- 
ry Green and Virginia Woolf. So we have now reached the 
spurious and dissatisfying situation in which the poetic novel 
is supposed to be “literary” Cand deal with abstract verities), 
while “real” prose knuckles down to the business of life, ex- 
amines reality and piles up the detail. In a recent essay, the 
British novelist William Cooper attacks experimental French 
fiction as follows: “If we have to fight against having Belsens 
and Dachaus, how much help are we going to get from peo- 
ple who have already settled for existence itself being ab- 
surdity, nausea, or nothingness?” But to deny experiment in 
the arts—and Cooper’s essay is really a plea for more middle- 


- brow fiction—will not help us to examine reality. 


Indeed, Cooper’s friend and firm supporter, C. P. Snow, 
seems to feel strongly that the aesthetic novel has reached 
a cul-de-sac and cannot satisfy an audience any more. He 
himself writes in a style so labored and insensitive to words 
and sentence rhythms that his own roman-fleuve begins to 
read like a parody of Marquand. You cannot turn your back 
on aesthetic refinements like this—parody will be the result if 
you do—and perhaps Snow’s self-parody will be set down as 
itself a form of experiment within the novel! Since the novel 
is constructed of words, it seems defeatist to ignore their mu 
sic; Wyndham Lewis once described Orwell’s verbal ability 
as that of a man determinedly jotting down the first jolly old 
word that came into his jolly old head. 

To start with, the non-fiction novel today cannot compete 
in effect with non-fiction itself. There was not a single reve- 
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lation in Blackboard Jungle that was not made better and 
with more authority in Joan Dunn’s Retreat from Learning; 
nothing was said by The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit about 
American exurbanite society that was not more forcefully set 
out in either The Organization Man or The Exurbanites; 
Advise and Consent, an almost endless non-fiction novel, 
seems to show the onus of this criticism; let the sociological 
novel, it shouts, be stuffed with even more sociology than ever 
before.* If this continues, we shall soon find our fiction writ- 
ten by syndicates, as on television. 

Secondly, the paradox is that today the non-fiction novel 
cannot, by virtue of its element of fantasy, be anything like 
as critical of its society as can a piece of pure sociological re- 
search, compiled by a scholar on whom it is not incumbent 
to criticize. Thirdly, the recent reception of novels by writers 
like Durrell, Nabokov or Pasternak suggests that the taste 
for poetic fiction has not been wholly eradicated from the 
reading public. At least the public made a response to the 
truly aesthetic in the cases of writers such as these, although 
often for reasons outside their works. 

Reports from New York rental libraries frequently indi- 
cate a real boredom with non-fiction novels on the part of 
borrowers, few of whom ever finish the larger tomes, it would 
seem. If this is the case, we merely have one more blow struck 
at the vital activity of reading and at the integrity of the 
word. Boredom with non-fiction, or pseudo-fiction, need not 
necessarily be a cause for hope since the readership simply 
finds the novel as art-form betrayed once more and the grad- 
ual dereliction of novel-reading will continue to fulfill the 
prophecies of Q. D. Leavis’ Fiction and the Reading Public 
of almost thirty years ago. 

Now in The House of Intellect Jacques Barzun argues 
convincingly that prose, when explicit, especially assists what 
he terms Intellect. He admits that art “awakens knowledge 
of a kind no other means can reach,” but distinguishes be- 
tween poetry and prose as between Meaning and Informa- 
tion, and he pleads, no doubt rightly, that Intellect may be 
“the element now needed to restore energy to minds altogeth- 
er too contented with their artistic diet.” 

However, this marvelous and coruscating work of his is 
written, it seems to me, to correct a bias in our society, which 
—broadly speaking—is seen to be our infatuation with Ro- 
mance. Thus, in one chapter, this corrective emphasis on our 
romantic heritage tends to push the role of imagination into 
that of “anticerebration,” whereas when imagination works 
in a rationally gifted manner, it surely achieves the function 
of Barzunian Intellect. Actually, this clarifies what is else- 
where in the same book well observed, namely, the present 
public approval of shock literature. When two writers like 
Faulkner and Tennessee Williams distort similar subject mat- 
ter, the public feels that frisson of identity in the latter’s 
picture of the South which so clangs up the cash register. 
Faulkner, on the other hand, has deployed artistic imagina- 
tion on this world and has had to wait for any response. In 
other words, Barzunian Intellect may also, it seems to me, be 
an imaginative act, and this helps clarify the present situa- 





* The Reader’s Digest Condensed Books advertise their condensation 
of Advise and Consent as follows: “A gripping story of what really 
happens ‘inside Washington’ when a controversial man is nominated 
for Secretary of State.” 
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tion of the poetic novel, moving between the fictional genre 
and losing its public the more it stiffens its laws. It is inte. 
esting to note that Cocteau’s early aesthetic novels definitely 
concede the importance of discipline and of the ordering 
ability in the creative imagination, even in that rigorous dis 
cipline of the surreal: there is a passage in Les Enfants Te. 
ribles where the “children of the Game” are authorially criti. 
cized for failing to find anything but destruction in reality- 
“To look within requires self-discipline, and this they lacked’ 

The question that remains is: why can the poetic nove 
still flourish in France? For it can and does. After all, surely 
the readership of the entire West is becoming annually mor 
homogeneous. Is it simply that in France, thanks to a high 
level of secondary education, the public is more fictional 
sophisticated, can accept those laws within the art form | 





constitute Intellect? This answer seems too facile. 

For the question raises a fundamental dilemma. The truth 
is that the poetic novel is also on the retreat in France, by 
it is so in another sense. The French novel of the first der. 
ade after the last war was written by philosophers—or man 
darins. This is symptomatic. When the novel demands pi 
marily philosophic responses, it indicates that the society 
involved is in a period of self-doubt or crux. A comparison 
could be made with the excesses of the Athenian democracy 
being necessarily curbed by the rule of the Thirty (De 
Gaulle?), while throwing up a thinker who met the skeptic 
on their own ground by constant questioning of moral ab 
solutes. In fact, the continual raking-over of all values by 
contemporary French Sophists really leads to a sort of post 
war German conquest by proxy, that is to say an abdication 
of rational clarity in the interests of large, vague ideas, often 
swathed in Teutonic adust. This is incidentally dramatized 
in the recent French film The Cousins. 

It is thus significant that we find Sartre, in his distinction 
between poetry and prose, concluding that the latter medium 
is simply for communication (Barzun’s Information). Sartre 
requires prose to be transparent and “committed,” viz., com 
mitted to Sartre’s ideas. For him, poetry (Barzun’s Meaning) 
is opaque, a thing-in-itself. But Iris Murdoch points out in 
her book on Sartre that “poetic language may be transparent 
and discursive, and prose, whether in literary or everyday 
use, may be opaque and rhetorical.” 

The prose of a utilitarian society is simply going to k 
Sartre’s “committed” communication, C. P. Snow’s brand o 
realism, eventually the arid Newspeak of 1984. In France, 


however, there is still a considerable cadre of intelligent and | 


well-educated citizens whose relationship to the world abou 


them is not purely utilitarian; they are those living under the] 


shadow of the Church. 

Ironically enough, the situation of the Western novelis 
turns out to be that aesthetically he may well have mor 
freedom of utterance—certainly of the kind of freedom he 
needs—in a society wherein the imagination is conceded tha 
truth, and that respect, which religion does allow it. The 
sense in which the writer is or is not free over choice of sub 
ject-matter in a Catholic (or religious) country is outside 
my argument, a red herring; I am concerned here with the 
aesthetic act. Questions of dogma are on the level of Informe 
tion, rather than Meaning. And most great Western art i 
the product of individuals, including heretics (of any faith), 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Hihe contemporary of Rog- 


N THE HIsTORY of alchemy the Spanish were ever undis- 
| tinguished. A mystic race, they could not keep their minds 


Jn the transmutation of base metals into gold; their souls 
Byandered from their materialistic purpose and sought out 
:f more spiritual identifications. And Ramon Llull Cinitial and 


dosing double “I” in the original Catalan, but often Lull 
a Lulio in Spanish, Lulle in French, Lullo in Italian, and 
Raymond Lully in English) known throughout the Middle 
Ages as one of the great alchemists, has proven in later years, 
as his writing became more available, to be no alchemist at 
il. His bent, perhaps, was alchemical, and his philosophy, 


A thetorical, but at this juncture in the history of the Church, 
he is the object of a power- 


ful movement seeking his 
anonization; Pope Pius IX 
leatified him in the nine- 
tenth century. 

Ramon Llull (1232-1315), 
the Doctor Illuminatis of the 
geat Franciscan Order was 


e Bacon (1214-1294), the 
Doctor Admirabilis of the 
Franciscans, and of St. Bon- 
wenture (1221-1274), the 
Doctor Seraphicus of the 
ame order. He was the first 
gleat poet to write in Cata- 
ln and the greatest writer 
in that language to the pres- 
ent day; he was the greatest 
Spanish schoolman of his 
time, the originator of the 
philosophy underlying Span- 
ih mysticism, and the ideal 
missionary, for he always 
honored the heathen and 
thereby honored his own la- 
bors among them. Skilled in 
the practical arts as well as 
in poetry and music (he was 
aid to be proficient on the 
ther and he was a product 








The Mad Alchemist 
of God 


By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


of sailing craft. He was a good father to his children before 
he gave them up for religion, and even then he wrote sev- 
eral works as guides to his son. Havelock Ellis, writing with 
secular fascination in the early part of this century about 
Llull, ascribes an astonishing multiplicity to his hero: “He 
wrote, as a matter of course, of metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, 
grammar, dogmatics, ethics; these were within the province 
of every schoolman. But beyond these he dealt with geome- 
try, astronomy, physics, chemistry, anthropology, as well as 
law and statecraft, navigation and warfare and horsemanship. 
He foresaw the problem of thermo-dynamics, the question of 
the expenditure of heat in the initiation of movement; he dis- 
cussed the essential proper- 
ties of the elements; he was 
acquainted with the proper- 
ty of iron when touched by 
the magnet to turn to the 
north; he endeavored to ex- 
plain the causes of wind, and 
rain, and ice; he concerned 
himself with the problems 
of generation. He foresaw 
the Tartar invasion before 
the coming of the Otto- 
mans, and he firmly believed 
in the existence of a great 
continent on the other side 
of the world centuries before 
Columbus sailed out into the 
west.” 

The trajectory of his voy- 
aging is astounding when 
one considers the difficulties 
of travel at that time. He 
lived and worked, wrote and 
disputed in Montpellier and 
Paris, in Rome and Genoa 
and Pisa and Naples and in 
Sicily, at Mallorca and Bar- 
celona, in Cyprus and _Ar-_ 
menia, in Palestine and 
Egypt and Tunis and Al- 
geria. His literary production 


f the tradition of the trou- was of feverish proportions: 
bador), he was adept with 243 separate works on an in- 
horses and had a knowledge Blessed Ramon Llull, Doctor IIluminatis finity of subjects are extant. 
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His activity in every field was vigorous and vivid. From his 
earliest days, he was never easily satisfied. Writing of his 
own youth and of his days until he reached thirty, Llull says 
that he expended an enormous effort in depriving an infini- 
tude of women of their honor and good name, for “the beau- 
ty of women has acted like a pestilence on my eyes . . . And 
night and day my heart was filled with no other thought than 
that of making love to them . . . For I have been a man 
that, in order to achieve the pleasures of lechery, has often 
risked his life and has gone to endless trouble and endured 
numberless and nameless fears and tribulations.” 

Father Salvador Galmes, writing one of the best brief biog- 
raphies of Llull Call the biographies are based on the Vida 
Coetania, written in Llull’s day, presumably by his friend 
and disciple, Thomas le Myesier, Canon of Arras), empha- 
sizes his early misdirected restlessness and supposes that his 
youthful troubador verse, which must have been of a purely 
erotic nature and all of which has disappeared, was destroyed 
by Llull when he abandoned his dissolute career. 

Llull’s conversion to an ascetic way of life was sudden and 
violent. To most people to whom the name of Llull means 
anything, it evokes the legend of his change of heart, for it 
is a most dramatic story, even if not necessarily true; in fact, 
it is only because all legends contain a certain suggestive 
value that it is worth repeating. Llull had pursued the wife 
of a Genoese merchant residing in Palma, “with his passion 
and his poems,” as Ellis phrases it. He was supposed to have 
followed her into church one day on horseback, a. measure 





of his importuning urgency. At last the harried wife agreed | His 


to a tryst. When Llull was at length in her private presence, 
she undressed and the troubador found himself face to face 
with death, for her bared breast was eaten by cancer. 

Llull turned away from the things of the earth and wept 
on his first pilgrimage of expiation, to Roc-Amadour jp 
France and Santiago de Compostela in Galicia. He had los, 
in dalliance and play, more than ten years of what should 
have been his intellectual life, and he now set about, with 
ferocious energy, to substitute for the time lost. His mind, 
then, was late in coming to full use, but he never rested oy 
again wasted his days. A typical Spanish schoolman and 
scholar, he lacked formal training so that his late-learned Lat. 
in and Arabic, no matter how much he used them in writing 
his books, never freed themselves of his vernacular Catalan 
idiom. Largely self-taught, he could not normally develop in 
the manner of his scholarly predecessors in Europe—Abelard 
in France, Albertus Magnus in Germany, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas in Italy, or Duns Scotus in the British Isles—with 
the result that in philosophy, he is perhaps, as one local Ba- 
learic writer and philosopher has remarked, “un Santo Tomas 
en franco-tirador,” a kind of “guerrilla St. Thomas.” 

Like his great Spanish successor Miguel de Unamuno, 
Llull openly proclaimed his belief in spiritual excess, in a 
divine frenzy, in the restlessness and dissatisfaction of the 
searching soul. He was not afraid of bordering on the con- 
fines of inspired madness, the madness of the romance of 
God which had replaced his first earthly romantic romance. 











Woodcut depicting the legendary death of Ramon Llull at the hands of the Moors of Bougie in North Africa 
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ichemy, then, was love. And he sought to transmute the 


| inhdel worlds of Saracens and Jews into the ideal of a uni- 


versal Christendom. No anguish, tears or extremes of passion 
gemed inordinate. “Foll de Deu,” he called himself—“a mad- 
man of (cod.” Were not the sane ones mad with other things? 
As, for instance, with women, as he himself had been? Or 
with worldly goods and money? “Men mad with the mount- 
ing up Of money move the Lover of God to be mad with 


Jove.” He used the same language in addressing the Divinity 


and the same chivalric manner as he had in the Provencal- 
tvle verse of his youth. 

‘Unamuno called Llull “the mad cicada of the Mediter- 
ranean God,” for the Mallorcan Llull hopped from island to 
island and from one coast of the great sea of antiquity to 
the other in a headlong flight—fifty years long—to convert 
the entire Mediterranean world, including Islam and the 
lews, to Rome. 
“Tell me, fool: which is the greatest and truest love to be 
found in a creature?—The Fool of Love replied: that which 
is one with the Creator, for the Creator has nothing further 
from which to make a creature more noble.” 

“Digues, foll . . .” Tell me, fool, or madman . . . So begin 
a number of the 365 (for each day of the year) parables 
which compose the most quintessential of Llull’s books, Book 
of the Lover and the Beloved (Llibre d Amic e Amat), which 
was incorporated into his novel Blanquerna. 

Raised in the ciutat de Mallorca, now Palma, which in his 
day was the most Moslem of Christian cities, Llull adopted 


| the parable form of his Llibre d Amic e Amat from the writ- 











ings of the Mohammedan Sufis, mystics who appeared in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries and who taught that reli- 
gion was personal union of the soul with God, a union they 
symbolized in the imagery of human love, much as the Can- 
ticle of Canticles or Song of Solomon had done earlier, and 
much as Llull did later. Llull was directly influenced by 
some of the greatest poets and writers of the Moslem world, 
all Spanish Moors from Murcia, who worked in a period im- 
mediately preceding his own. And he wrote many of his 
books in Arabic. His quietism, too, derived in part from the 
Moors (who had, in turn, derived it from an early Christian 
Neo-Platonism)—a quietism which was rather a paradox in 
aman of such activitv. Where Fenelon, and before him the 
Spaniard Miguel de Molinos, asserted that every activity is 
faulty since every will to act is an insult to God, Who wills 
to act alone, Llull practiced a quietism of contemplation 
without dogma; his contemplation was neither passive nor 
self-negating, but impressed with the seal of love and over- 
flowing with emotion and passion for God, much as St. Ter- 
esa’s was to be at the height of Spanish mysticism four cen- 
turies later. 

And Llull remained all his life a poet, unquiet in his qui- 
etism, filled with the longing after God, a troubador of holy 
love and the Virgin, a romantic searcher for ideal death at 
the hands of a disquieted and aroused heathendom. 


_ Liutt, whom superstitious ages long considered a 
magician and practitioner of the Hermetic art, was born 
on Mallorca, a few years after the conquest of the island by 


the Christians. The Moors were dislodged from control of © 


the island, and their Medina Mayurka, but not from the 
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Llull as pictured in an old Spanish woodcut 


island, a fact worthy of note, considering the later intransi- 
gence shown in the struggle between East and West in 
Spain. Christians had been left in peace by the Moors while 
they held the island; Jews were free to visit the synagogues; 
and, when the conquerors came, they initially allowed much 
the same freedom. 

When Llull determined to make a man of himself, intel- 
lectually speaking, he found that the sources of knowledge 
available to him were threefold: Arabic, Jewish and Chris- 
tian. It was because he absorbed all three that he became the 
greatest encyclopedist of his epoch. He acquired a good 
knowledge of Arabic science; he studied the Koran and the 
Talmud; and his study of the Semitic languages was con- 
stant. He was forced to learn every formal subject late and 
studied Latin, natural sciences, medicine and theology in his 
maturity. Since he lived among the Jews and Moors of Mal- 
lorca and dealt with them continuously, he was early con- 
cerned with their conversion to Christianity, and from the 


‘beginning of his religious life, he devoted numberless hours 


to conversing and debating with them. His first book, the 
Llibre del gentil, was written in Arabic and deals with the 
three “Laws”: Christian, Jewish and Saracen. His next book, 
the Llibre de contemplacio, was also written in Arabic, 
though he later made Catalan and Latin versions of it; it is 
a vast consideration of the universe, a mystical encyclopedia. 
Next came the Art abreujada d’atrobar veritat, the basis of 
his philosophic system, written in Catalan. More than a doz- 
en more books were written before 1275, among them such 
allusive titles as Llibre de chaos, and the Logica d’Algatzel. 
The Llibre del orde de cavalleria is of special interest. Writ- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





The Possessed, by Albert Camus: A 
play adapted from the novel by 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. 182 pp. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


Ov THE pay of Albert Camus’ death, 
in Paris M. Francois Mauriac said, 
“A whole generation became aware of 
itself and its problems through him: 
all his generation mourns him at this 
moment.” All France mourned him, 
too, and it was fitting that his own 
kind, neighbors with whom he had ex- 
changed talk and wine in the local bis- 
tro, soccer fans, men wearing cloth-caps, 
an anonymous segment of the mass of 
conscriptable Frenchmen, carried the 
cofin through the streets of Lourmarin, 
the village where he lived. Camus was 
their conscience articulate. No writer 
spoke more personally, none more qui- 
etly in such a courteously, relentlessly 
truthful way of the things that touch 
them. The voice on the telephone said, 
“Camus is dead”: the reader was in- 
credulous. “Not Albert Camus, the 
name in France is common.” But it was 
Camus and a dimension of rational ex- 
istence was gone. Later one thought of 
another writer loved in the same way, 
and how when he died his assistant, 
Edward Macdonald, telephoned the 
London Times and said, “Chesterton is 
dead.” A pause, then came the answer: 
“Not our Chesterton.” Writers who are 
possessed by awareness of life as a mir- 
acle, who communicate to us, making 
us truthfully feel (for we are dichoto- 
mous beasts) what we truthfully know, 
that being alive is inexplicable and 
enough to build upon, are possessed by 
their readers. Chesterton wrote: 

There is one sin; to call a green leaf grey, 

Whereat the sun in heaven shuddereth. 

There is one blasphemy: for death to pray, 

For God alone knoweth the praise of death. 

There is one creed: ’neath no world terror’s 

wing 
Apples forget to grow on apple-trees. 


There is one thing is needful—everything— 
The rest is vanity of vanities. 


Camus left France in 1952, “fleeing,” 
he wrote, “Europe’s night, the winter 
of faces,” and returned to his native 
country. In Algiers, “city of summers,” 
he sought solace. There he had known 
happiness, Behind him were years of 
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illness, of peril and violent deaths as 
editor of Combat, the Resistance news- 
paper, and vacuous bereavements, when 
friends died facing firing-squads. He, 
who like Tarrou, in The Plague, ab- 
horred the machine-justice of the state, 
had to acknowledge guilt in opposing 
Mauriac’s plea for clemency to traitors. 
He knew success as a writer and agon- 
izing diversions from old comrades who 
naively sought redemption in politics. 
All experience resolved in a dry certi- 
tude that “liberation” was meaningless 
and the hearts of men unattuned to 
freedom. But a good man cannot bland- 
ly turn his back upon a crucifixion. In 
Algiers he found that “the summer city 
herself had been emptied of laughter 
and offered me only bent and shining 
backs. In the crudely lighted cafes 
where I took refuge, I read my age in 
faces I recognized without being able 
to name them.” It was December; his 
meditations were full of sullen truth. 
“There is misfortune in not loving. All 
of us, today, are dying of this misfor- 
tune. For violence and hatred dry up 
the heart itself; the long fight for justice 
exhausts the love that nevertheless gave 
birth to it. In the clamor in which we 
live, love is impossible and justice does 
not suffice.” 

Leaving Algiers he went to Tipasa, 
the ruined city where travellers are ad- 
vised to walk without guides so the 
buildings may speak without present in- 
terruption. And there, in ancient Afri- 
ca, older by far than Arab invaders and 
French colons, he became aware of the 
truth that links him with Chesterton, 
the unspoken hope of his generation. 
He made the declaration of faith in the 
essay “Return to Tipasa” (The Myth of 
Sisyphus) where he wrote: 

In order to keep justice from shriveling up 

like a beautiful orange fruit containing 

nothing but a bitter, dry pulp, I discovered 
once more at Tipasa that one must keep in- 
tact in oneself a freshness, a cool wellspring 
of joy, love the day that escapes injustice, 
and return to combat having won that light. 

. . .O light! This is the cry of all the char- 

acters of ancient drama brought face to face 

with their fate. This last resort was ours, 
too, and I knew it now. In the middle of 


winter I at last discovered that there was in 
me an invincible summer. 


It was not by chance that many of his 


obituarists quoted that last sentence, | 
is meaningless and, in a way character. 
istic of our time and his, puerile, oy 
of its context. Like many French writ. 
ers who worked in the ’Thirties, Camys 
was preoccupied with the classical 
world. He completed his first adult work 
for the theatre in 1948: its central char. 
acter was Caligula. 

In 1914, the year after Camus was 
born, the British Foreign Secretary, in 
a much quoted comment, said that all 
over Europe the lights were going out. 
In a way Grey did not live to know he 
spoke a terrible truth: the Uhlan who 
appeared on a French horizon, his lance 
silhouetted against the sky, would with- 
in a year become a warrior as outmod- 
ed as Don Quixote. War was national- 
ized and mass-slaughter took the place 
of jousting and the cut and thrust of 
columns. The young manpower of the 
civilized world was conscripted and no 
victories were won. A child born in 
1913 might emerge from infancy won- 
dering what it had been like to live in 
a world at peace. War was an extension 
of the womb. Camus’ father was killed 
in 1914 on the Marne. As he grew up 
in a land of warm beaches, soccer 
matches, swimming parties, movie 
shows, the boy would be aware of poli- 
tical leaders, like the godlings of Greek 
mythology, settling the fate of nations 
whose geography they did not know 
within a degree of high school exacti- 
tude. 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport .. . 


Camus’ generation grew irony like a 
protective skin; irony suffuses his work. 
His was the first generation of habitual 
movie-goers; he brought to a fine art 
the techniques of literary mimicry, De- 
foe, Dostoevsky, Mr. Hemingway. 
Meursault, the withdrawn man, the 
morally atrophied hero of his first novel, 
The Stranger, is a beautiful abstraction 
from the youths who made love, drank 
beer, swam, danced, worked, played ten- 
nis, saw Fernandel in the movies, and 
privately wondered while the godlings 
debated, mindful of national dignity 
and honor, during that last glorious sum- 
mer of 1939 when the high gods seemed 
to mock Europe with flooding sunshine 
and the ultimate of its own lush loveli- 
ness. The comedy implicit in the adap- 
tation of Mr. Hemingway’s method sug: 
gests satire of his father’s generation 
Gin which the survivors were “lost”). 
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berals” were stunned by facts 
lace to Camus—to his genera- 
tion, th facts of life. Justice, they had 
learned when infants, was something 
applica! 'e to nations and men were con- 
gripted to efficiently kill each other so 
iustice ‘vould prevail. It was characteris- 
tic that ‘he Caligula who terrorized their 
world should show it the face they en- 
joyed as a movie comedian’s. For all 
practical purposes (what the free world 
calls the business of living) men were 
encapsulated in absurdity. This was the 
only universe they could see. And yet 
agony can fill the other universe, too, 
and for the French agony and shame 
were the immediate truths of 1940: fill- 
ing the universe they spawned their 
own illusions, and Meursault permitted 
himself to dream. It was, in a way, a 
hereditary instinct. On the day of “lib- 
eration” all would change. It did not 
change: the war-machine was perfect- 
ed and over mountains of corpses, the 
godlings bartered peoples to buy their 
own illusion, time. 

He came back to France, leaving Ti- 
pasa, and wrote his most revealing book, 
The Fall, quoting Lermontov on A 


Hero of Our Time: 


Others shrewdly noticed that the author 
had portrayed himself and his acquaint- 
ances. .. . A Hero of Our Time, gentle- 
men, is in fact a portrait, but not of an in- 
dividual; it is the aggregate of the vices of 
a whole generation in their fullest expres 
sion. 


The “ 


commo! 


It is significant that Camus was un- 
interested in new literary forms. A re- 
viewer Cin The New Yorker, as I re- 
call) who said that his work tended to- 
wards parable pierced to its essence. Al- 
ways he is the moralist of men. The 
grave nobility and compassion of The 
Plague, the tragic irony of Le Malen- 
tendu, The State of Siege and Les Jus- 
tes—each leaves a message hanging in 
the reader’s mind like a postscript. But 
The Fall is a confession. Jean-Baptiste 
Clamence is Everyman; obsessed and 
disillusioned by a morality that merely 
is social, he weeps and sniggers in an 
empty universe, a contemporary man 
who has abandoned the anodyne of pre- 
tense, an unbelieving contemplative, a 
judge-penitent. Not even the author of 
The Plague has written a more acridly 
moving passage than that where Clam- 
ence (“bursting with a longing to be 
immortal”) speaks of the sorrow of the 
Christ-man mourning the Holy Inno- 
cents “massacred while his parents were 
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taking him to a safe place. And 
as for the sadness ,that can be felt in 
his every act, wasn’t it the incurable 
melancholy of a man who heard night 
after night Rachel crying for her chil- 
dren.” In this passage, written by an 
ironic agnostic, God again becomes 
man. Camus satirized the universe of 
the practicing humanists in The Fall, 
and was too honest to claim he found 
evidence of another. His sole faith was 
in the tiny divine spark he knew in 
men without power, soccer fans, but it 
was steadfast. In societies and the large 
abstractions that guide and intoxicate 
them he had no faith. 

His skill was carefully nurtured and 


Albert Camus: His faith was in the tiny divine spark he knew in men without power 













































defended against success,- which he 
treated as a poignant theme for farce 
in “The Artist at Work” (Exile and the 
Kingdom). He died too soon for his tal- 
ents to bring him to the position where 
his range as an interpreter of the hu- 
man dilemma in his times, within the 
universal historic framework, would 
have given him complete dominance of 
European letters. In his preface to The 
Possessed he acknowledges again the 
debt he owed to Dostoevsky. The debs 
is apparent in his life and books. Like 
the great Slav, born to an age of nihil- 
ism, he accepted it and in his work 
tried to find a way to its redemption. 
In this, his last play, the persistent 
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preoccupations, more finely conceived, 
are apparent. Any stage adaptation of 
Dostoevsky must use and be condi- 
tioned by a narrator, a one-man chorus. 
Fifteen years ago, Sir Alec Guinness 
(who is as good a writer as he is an 
actor) beautifully dramatized The 
Brothers Karamazov by using Smerdya- 
kov, the epileptic bastard half-brother, 
the breathing symbol of the father’s 
wild evil, as narrator and context of the 
story. For all its terrible implications, 
The Possessed is a novel more gently 
orchestrated. As in the book, the narra- 
tor is the friend of the old liberal, 
Stepan Trofimovich, and Camus (who 
was an actor) may have coveted the 
role. The irony is kindly, compassion is 
omnipresent. The adaptation will not 
be savoured if the reader lacks imagina- 
tion to stage it as he reads; there is 
great apparent condensation on the 
page. But the satire of Stepan turns 
to deep pity when he dies, a victim of 
the devils he, with enthusiastic good- 
will, unleashed. Stavrogin? The prob- 
lem is unresolved but one suspects an 
injected semblance of Meursault. As in 
Dostoevsky’s text Stavrogin is inexpli- 
cable; his life was lived outside the 
book. He merely visited his mother. 
The whole tragic melodrama Cit is very 
lifelike) is brought into focus by the 
birth of the tragic Shatov’s child, and, 
as in The Plague, when a child’s death 
(Ivan Karamazov’s problem stated in 
dramatic terms) was the point of reso- 
lution, the reader again is confronted 
with the inexplicable problem. Camus 
was obsessed by the sufferings of the 
innocent; Dr. Rieux spoke for his au- 
thor in dialogue with Father Paneloux: 


“Until my dying day I shall refuse to 
love a scheme of things in which children 
are put to torture.” 

A shade of disquiet crossed the priest’s 
face. “Ah, doctor,” he said sadly, “I’ve just 
realised what is meant by ‘grace.’ ” 

Rieux . . . spoke more gently: “It’s some- 
thing I haven’t got: that I know. But I’d 
rather not discuss that with you. We’re 
working side by side for something that 
unites us—beyond blasphemy and prayer.” 


It may be that Camus was a mere 
topical writer, speaking to his genera- 
tion only, and that the book reviewer 
who chided Mr. Knopf for saying he 
was the most important literary figure 
of the Western world did so with jus- 
tice (one must respect the just claims 
of literary criticism) but it is not an 
exaggeration to write of his greatness 
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as a man. No one else in our times has 
risen to and so honestly attacked great 
topics. His epitaph might be the apol- 
ogia he set down for Dr. Rieux, nar- 
rator of The Plague. 
Summoned to give evidence regarding what 
was a sort of crime, he has exercised the 
restraint that behooves a conscientious wit- 
ness. All the same, following the dictates 
of his heart, he has deliberately taken the 
victims’ side and tried to share with his 
fellow citizens the only certitudes they had 
in common—love, exile and suffering. Thus 
he can truly say that there was not one of 
their anxieties in which he did not share, 
no predicament of theirs that was not his. 


W. J. Icor 


The Responsibility of the Artist, by 
Jacques Maritain. 120 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $2.95. 


pee’ BooK by Jacques Maritain is 
welcome and this one is no excep- 
tion. The statement that it makes is not 
new. In the main, it lies implicitly and 
explicitly in Art and Scholasticism or in 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry; 
but The Responsibility of the Artist 
does not march the same ground. The 
three books, and the last two particular- 
ly, complement one another and deserve 
to be read in conjunction. 

This book is based on six lectures de- 
livered for the Council of the Humani- 
ties at Princeton University. Briefly, 
Maritain discusses the moral responsi- 
bility of the artist to his work, to him- 
self and to the world. 

Many important points are made, but 
perhaps the chief one, over and above 
what might have been deduced from 
Maritain’s previous work, is an empha- 
sis on the not infrequent irreconcilabili- 
ty of prudence, queen of the moral vir- 
tues, and art, between the rightness of 
doing and the rightness of making; the 
inevitability of tensions created in the 
artist by the demands of his art and the 
demands of the prevailing morality; the 
tragic fact that often the dilemma sim- 
ply cannot be resolved and the artist 
finds himself at that point where he 
must plumb his conscience, scrutinize, 
analyze, and, if the solution is not 
thus found, then, determinedly, grow 
through charity. For as Maritain has 
said before, all creation is the province 
of art, and all evil, too, if seen from the 
proper height. 

In this book, as before, Maritain 


dwells on the danger involved in th 
soul of the artist who deals with th 
problem of evil. When the danger aris 
es, there are three courses open: retreat 
abandonment to evil or ascension—the 
dragging of oneself, by study, consult. 
tion and contemplation, and by grace 
to a height from which the evil can he 
seen and seized without contamination, 
The artistic work is then produced fo, 
the advancement of human understand. 
ing and the salvation of man. 

This book does not go into the exten: 
to which Catholic artists have failed, 
nor why they have failed, nor when 
they begin in numbers to succeed, 
Those subjects have been recently dis 
cussed in sharper terms than ever be 
fore. Thomas Coffey, in an issue of the 
Saturday Review some months back, 
stated some of the matter as boldly a 
possible. Too much of the reaction sug 
gested that an unfortunately large por 
tion of the Catholic community—clerical 
and lay—has not even arrived at the 
point where they can discuss the prob- 
lem in other than emotional, maudlin 
terms. 

The Responsibility of the Artist 
should be required reading in every rec 
tory and should be thrust into the hands 
of seminarians every year of their school- 
ing, for it is encouragement of the cler 
gy that will ultimately produce a great 
Catholic art and literature in the United 
States, and they are not now prepared 
for their role in that task. 

Not that there hasn’t been growth. 
Catholic colleges now prescribe reading 
that was denounced a generation ago 


Jacques Maritain: Doing and making 
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as the \ ork of the devil. Poets are read- 
ing the work on Catholic campuses 
where t :ey were sneered at two decades 


back be. ause their poetry made no overt 
gbeisan: 2 to Christianity, or perhaps be- 
cause sme portion of their work dealt 
with tle condition of man in erotic 
terms. | his situation has been achieved 
because there has also been growth in 
the nom:-Catholic community. 


Rath:r than confront overbearing ig- 
norance, lazy arrogance and the terrible 
state o! selfish indifference which can 
only be described as a lack of charity, 
many Catholic writers have either left 
the faith, left off writing, or left off liv- 
ing, surrendering to an existence in 
constraints where intellectual growth is 
eschewed for fear of the moral prob- 
lems involved. 

The novel has been, in many ways, 
the great point of failure. Perhaps it 
will not succeed until Maritain expands 
a footnote from Art and Scholasticism 
into another book. Thus he will do for 
the novel what he did for painting and 
poetry in Creative Intuition in Art and 
Poetry. Perhaps the dilemma will be 
solved before that, because it does seem 
that the present “flap” in novel writing 
in the United States results from the 
novel’s arrival at that point in the study 
of present-day existence where only men 
trained in theological thinking will be 
able to produce the beacon books of the 
hour. 

No one in the United States is bet- 
ter prepared to state the case for Cath- 
dlic novelists, their problems and their 
opportunities, than Mr. Maritain, and, 
please God, he may do so soon, for it 
is difficult to see how any Catholic lit- 
erary art is going to develop or win read- 
ership so long as the best short stories 
of I. F. Powers—if they are known in 
the rectory at all—are deemed some- 
how “not to be promoting the kingdom 
of God.” 


Hersert A. KENNY 


The History of the Cross, by Nor- 
man Laliberte and Edward West. 
72 pp. Macmillan. $15. 


eon BooK had its origin in a thesis, 
presented to the Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Institute of Design), with 
the significant title, “The Cross in 
Christian Iconography: A Visual An- 
alysis,” by Norman Laliberte. In the 
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From “The History of the Cross” 
‘‘The Cross as an artistic symbol’ 


present published edition, the original 
text is given increased force and detail 
by the editing of Canon West who has 
added his own perceptive notes and in- 
troductory essay. 

By word and picture, the book covers 
the pre-Christian and Christian use of 
the Cross as an artistic symbol. “Icon- 
ography is not interested in form, per 
se, but considers the type, searches for 
origin, and uncovers signification.” Some 
of the compactness of the text can be 
judged from the following: “The first 
crucifix portraying a dead Christ was in 
a fresco dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury. From this time on, the practice 
grew in direct proportion to the theo- 
logical emphasis gn Christ’s atoning 
death. Some resistance was encountered. 
The change from having the feet of the 
Crucified shown as free, then shown as 
bound, then shown as nailed, to having 
them both fastened’ by one nail was 
viewed with alarm. The last form men- 
tioned was at first denounced as a here- 
tical innovation of the Albigenses.” 

The pictures in the book (though, 
unhappily, not on the cover) are all by 
Laliberte, who presents the traditional 
concepts with his own distinctive, crea- 
tive use of line and color. The excellent 
color printing transmits the vivacious 
colors and delicate lines with rare faith- 


fulness. The printing was done with ex- 
treme care in Holland and makes the 
book a real work of art. The fidelity to 
the original art work and the scholar- 
ship of both authors make this book well 
worth the price. A fine selected bibliog- 
raphy is included. 
Joun Mary Renoer, C.P. 


The Real Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Other Critical Essays by 
Francis Thompson. Identified and 
edited by Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J. 409 pp. University Publish- 
ers. $10.50. 


H ERE Is another generous volume of 
hitherto unidentified pieces by a 
major writer and another landmark in 
American Catholic scholarship. Father 
Connolly practices what he preaches to 
our intellectuals. He has established at 
Boston College an extensive Francis 
Thompson collection, has steadily added 
to it over the years and has thereby en- 
riched the literary world. 

In 1948 Father Connolly brought out 
a volume of 285 of Thompson’s re- 
views and articles long lost to sight— 
a volume much used by the initiated 
ever since. Now come 193 more—some 
long, some short, some light, some seri- 
ous—all embarrassingly honest, minutely 
just and beautiful. 

The star of Thompson’s prose burns 
with a clear light and is unlikely to 
swing out of our ken in this century. 
He speaks of writers we are still defin- 
ing. He has anticipated with sure taste 
our century’s appreciation of John Don- 
ne; he is enamored of the seventeenth 
century; he knows what an anthology 
of poetry should be and why most eight- 
eenth-century pieces, even consecrated 
classics, should be left out of it; he has 
his view as to whether Dorothy or Wil- 
liam Wordsworth was the greater poet; 
he truly knows and understands Pat- 
more and Yeats and John Banister Tabb 
—and Stevenson, the sick man who, like 
Thompson himself, wore down all dev- 
ils and accomplished a man’s lifework. 

This volume proves all that its prede- 
cessor, Literary Criticisms of Francis 
Thompson, had announced. Thompsoa 
honored his debts of friendship with 
laudable, even heroic industry. He was 
a just critic and an acute thinker: wit- 
ness the various esays on poetry and the 
longer unpublished manuscripts, among 
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them a study of the fall of man as the 
fall of natural love. He was a free soul 
and could be funny. He had more to 
say than time allowed. There is a mag- 
nificent detailed plan of a long poem on 
the Christian economy of life and suf- 
fering that recalls (in grandeur, not de- 
tails!) Dostoevski’s plan for his Novel 
on a Great Sinner published some time 
past in Cross Currents. 
Sister Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


The Crooked Lines of God, by Broth- 
er Antoninus. 88 pp. University 
of Detroit Press. $4. 


Selected Poems of Thomas Merton, 
with an Introduction by Mark 
Van Doren. 139 pp. New Direc- 
tions. $1.35. 


1 ome two books of poetry combine 
to make a happy and fortuitous as- 
signment for the reviewer. Happy, in 
the first instance, because they present 
rare achievements in contemporary 
American poetry; fortuitous, in the sec- 
ond, because they were both written by 
men who, in many respects, have strik- 
ingly similar backgrounds. In fact, to 
breach a mild confidence of correspon- 
dence, I am told by Brother Antoninus 
that he and Thomas Merton, before 
they became Catholics, appeared in a 
little magazine called Experimental Re- 
view about twenty years ago—and now, 
the all but simultaneous appearances of 
The Crooked Lines of God and Selected 
Poems. 

The Crooked Lines of God is certain- 
ly one of the finest single publications 
bv a Catholic poet in this country. And 
“Catholic poet,” in this case, cannot in 
any way be taken as an exclusive or re- 
strictive phrase. For the poetry of Broth- 
er Antoninus possesses an insurgent 
Christian character that is unique in 
the general image of poetrv today. The 
vigor and authenticity of his poems 
seem to me beyond question; and in the 
ultimate encounter they present of the 
poet to the world (and beyond the 
world), a sense of integrity, at times al- 
most overwhelming, is clearly evident 
in all his work. 

The book begins with a Christmas 
“Triptych for the Living,” which for 
me—and let the Kenyon critics choke in 
unison—is a far more powerful poem 
than, sav, Eliot’s “Journey of the Magi.” 
“The Flight in the Desert” contains 
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some wonderfully fresh imagery of the 
American West (“The last settlement 
scraggled out with a barbed wire fence/ 
And fell from sight. They crossed coyote 
country”) and for that alone I would 
place it against much of the nicely 
wrought academic verse being written 
today. The long poem. “Gethsemani,” 
seems—to use an odd conjunction of 
terms—an_ epic-lyric of Christianity. 
C“History is always wrong.”) Among its 
other qualities, which have become bone 
and sinew of an unmistakable style— 
that is, of not being merely derivatives 
of Whitman and Robinson Jeffers—one 
recognizes a skillfully sustained use of 
the rooster symbol, foreshadowing doom 
(“. .. his blind bird heart/Readies that 
terrible cry”); and the final lines, cer- 
tainly untypical in a rhythmic sense, 
yet hard and sudden with impact: 

Far off the posse 

Gathers its torches up, 

Unfolds 

Its sullen plan. 

Good Friday 

Draws like a scalpel 


On the mordant 
Soul of man. 


Brother Antoninus: ‘No matter how crooked | set it down, God writes it straight’’ 







































































































As the crooked lines of this God 
struck poet unfold, however, an emby. 
rassment to the critical faculties be 
comes increasingly apparent; for it be. 
comes, rather, a reading of total involye. 
ment and of the beautiful recognition of 
what one must take to be the authentic 
expression of poetic genius: “The 
Screed of the Flesh” is surely one of the 
finest personal religious statements jp 
modern poetry; “Ihe Massacre of the 
Holy Innocents,” which is uniquely told 
from the viewpoint of one of Herod; 
soldiers, is a beautifully accomplished 
poem; “A Canticle to the Waterbird’ 
is one of the most joyful celebrations of 
the natural world that I have ever read. 
“A Savagery of Love” contains some te 
markable love-imagery—in religious 
verse, perhaps the most startling and 
erotic, along with that of Dylan Thon. 
as, since the mystical poems of St. John 
of the Cross. And as a mystical poem it 
self, “A Canticle to the Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist” is an incredibly sus 
tained creation of the ecstatic mode-if 
you can call such ecstasy a mode. All in 
all, then, this is a remarkable first vol 
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he University of Detroit’s Con- 
y Poets Series. But a word of 
this is no book for readers and 
the easy pieties. 

As for the Selected Poems of Thomas 
Merton. we have all been long familiar 
with them and know the permanence of 
joy which they have given to many 


yme in 
tempor: 
warnin: 
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readers. But this astutely selected edi- 
tion, in a Critical sense, has a dimension- 
al value of great importance. First, an 


introduction by Mark Van Doren tends 
to correct the astonishingly irresponsible 
criticism, from certain quarters, that 
Merton is some sort of second-rate poet 
not to be seriously considered. Mr. Van 
Doren, on the contrary, points out the 
qualities in Merton’s poetry—the music 
of the line, the profusion of imagery— 
that make it a recognizable and authen- 
tic idiom of poetic expression. Secondly, 
Thomas Merton himself, in a reapprais- 
al of his essays on “Poetry and Contem- 
plation,” has mitigated that seeming am- 
bivalence between art and contempla- 
tion which he once held to be all but 
ireconcilable. Brother Antoninus, on 
the other hand, in the Foreword to his 
book, approaches the problem in a more 
forthright manner; the anguish is still 
there, but in not so meticulous a degree. 
I have written, but what I have written is 

undone, not done. I have labored to make 
a birth of my life, but it becomes, in retro- 
spect, only a long crooked line. This much, 
however, I do know; and given the nature 
of Reality it cannot be otherwise: all my 
violations, virulent as they are, in the end 
can only make for the good. My evil can- 
not win out. I wrote; I have written; I will 
write. But no matter how crooked I set it 
down, God writes it straight. 

Both books, finally, are unique in the 
tastefulness of their production. Selected 
Poems is in the neat and attractive New 
Directions paperback series. But The 
Crooked Lines of God, magnificently 
printed by Brother Antoninus himself, 
isa veritable treasure of the bookmak- 
e's art. In one last effusion, therefore, 
[should like to call it, all things con- 
‘dered, a landmark in contemporary 
Christian poetry. 

Tuomas P. McDonnety 


The Enemy Within, by Robert F. 
Kennedy. 338 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


F SSENTIALLY, this is a recounting of 
the findings of the McClellan Com- 
mittee, the latest of the sensational con- 
gressional investigating committees. The 
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author is Robert F. Kennedy, chief 
counsel for the committee and younger 
brother of the presidential hopeful. Dur- 
ing its investigations, this committee un- 
covered extensive mishandling of union 
funds, strong-arm methods of organiza- 
tion and union-management payoff deals 
that benefited all concerned but the 
employees. Some pillars of their com- 
munities were toppled, and there is a 
chance that the legislative results of 
the investigation—the Landrum-Griffth 
bill—will have some effect on the forth- 
coming presidential election. 

The nasal twang is absent, of course, 
but Kennedy’s writing is similar to the 
way he spoke during the many televised 
portions of the committee hearings. He 
still issues his moral judgments in the 
simplest, matter-of-fact way. For exam- 
ple, one of Jimmy Hoffa’s looks is de- 
scribed by Kennedy as a “stare of abso- 
lute evilness.” Even the Senate Com- 
mittee staff performed with a crusading 
zeal matched only by that of its chief 
counsel. Historically, the consequence 
of such zeal has been the manhandling 
of witnesses, but the McClellan Com- 
mittee behaved comparatively well in 
this respect. Public criticism has been 
mainly directed toward the commit- 
tee’s one-sided concentration on labor’s 
misdeeds to the neglect of business cor- 
ruption. The same over-emphasis on 
union corruption will be found in the 
book, although the chapter on business, 
“The Respectables,” is as disturbing as 
the other chapters. Besides, Kennedy 
continually refers to the fact that cor- 
rupt unions frequently work with man- 
agement’s collaboration. 

The impression that all unions are 
corrupt may have emerged from the 
hearings and newspaper reports but this 
book argues against that impression. A 
small minority of the nation’s unions 
were attacked by the committee while 
the great majority were given a clean 
bill of health. The United Auto Work- 
ers and Walter Reuther survived a re- 
newed examination into the Koehler 
strike and the concerted attemvt of some 
committee members to “get Reuther.” 

A significant part of the book results 
from Kennedy’s reflections on due proc- 
ess, the fifth amendment and committee 
hearings. He brings to bear on these im- 
portant questions a lawyer's mind and 
seven years of service with various con- 
gressional investigating committees. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Thief in the White Collar, by 
Norman Jaspan with Hillel Black. 
254 pp. Lippincott. $4.95. 


HE vErRDICT: “With the rapid and 

extensive increase in white collar 
crime and the abasement of our ethics 
of fair play and honesty, we are inexor- 
ably heading toward that final denoue- 
ment, a nation of embezzlers.” 

In the midst of the headlined fracas 
over quiz shows, Jimmy Hoffa, payola 
and so on, it is all too easy to say, “By 
golly, that’s right!” But whether the 
various crimes constituting white col- 
larola, essentially a violation of trust, 
are increasing to such an extent as to 
warrant this biting judgment seems to 
depend less on cited evidence than on 
Mr. Jaspan’s experience. (He is presi- 
dent of a management consultant firm, 
bearing his name, and its subsidiary, In- 
vestigations, Inc.) About the only worth- 
while before-and-after comparison pre- 
sented, however, states that over the 
decade after the War “. . . fidelity or 
‘honesty’ insurance increased about sev- 
enty per cent” while losses mounted by 
250 per cent. Otherwise there are only 
a few references to opinions that agree 
with Mr. Jaspan. Possibly his strongest 
argument lies in the post-war business 
expansion that “. . . has made it in- 
creasingly difhfcult for management to 
know what is going on in its own 
house.” But even here increasing op- 
portunity for white collar criminals 
does not prove a decline in morals. A 
growth in crime rates is only consistent 
with sloppy managerial controls—and 
apparently they are quite loose; moral 
sensitivity might actually be growing. 

Whether for better or worse, we are, 
however, married to an economy so 
pockmarked by respectable crime that 
very few will not shudder a bit as, 
chapter by chapter, Mr. Jaspan removes 
the make-up. 

White collar thieves this year will net 
over a billion dollars, more than twice 
as much as their professional brethren. 
Who are they? “Everyman.” And that 
includes you and me, if we think about 
it. The thief is described in numerous 
case histories, arranged according to mo- 
tivation and/or causes. With exceptions 
made for the rare “complete scoundrel” 
and the less rare “honest” and altruistic 
crook, one’s sympathies are mixed when 
faced with the ambiguities of the hu- 
man condition. Again, it could just as 
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well have been you or I if the cards 
had been stacked another way. Though 
the problem of personal guilt and the 
role played by systematic factors—status 
striving, executive insecurity, incomes 
unrelated to need, etc.—are touched 
upon, the writers do not, unfortunately, 
get very far above the level of popular 
sentiment in handling their data. 

The last chapter, confidently entitled 
“The Solution to White Collar Crime,” 
might itself be considered a violation of 
the trustful reader. It speaks only of the 
need for “preventive management,” of- 
fers recipe-type reforms and finally says: 
“, . . the businessman and the execu- 
tive must bear the final responsibility. 
For it is within their power to excise 
what has become our most dangerous 
moral malignancy.” 

There is a certain logic to that posi- 
tion—if the idea, “moral malignancy,” 
is not probed too deeply—but it hap- 
pens to be circular. The authors have, 
in the final analysis, ignored what they 
had already shown: that businessmen 
and executives—those who must make 
the excision—themselves employ cor- 
ruption in doing business. Nothing is 
said about corrupting the consumer's 
judgment of his needs—and this with 
a goodly portion of the ten billion dol- 
lars spent annually on advertising; how- 
ever, they do say: “Some five billion 
dollars probably changed hands in kick- 
backs, payoffs, and bribes in this past 
year alone. An astounding amount of 
grease just to help keep the wheels of 
commerce turning.” And, not forgetting 
business graft is $.O.P. for eliminating 
competition: “Whether we like the fact 
or not kickbacks are essentially an out- 
growth of our highly competitive econ- 

”» 
omy. 


R. W. FautHaser 


The Uncertain Trumpet, by General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army 
(Ret.). 203 pp. Harper. $4. 


FTER LEAVING his ranking post as 

Army Chief of Staff and retiring 
from the Army last summer, General 
Taylor wrote The Uncertain Trumpet 
in the hope that its publication would 
provoke a reversal of the political policy 
and military doctrine responsible for our 
presently-to-be most acute defense di- 
lemma: by “1961 . . . it will become 
impossible for our United States bomb- 
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Maxwell Taylor: The great fallacy 


ers and missiles to eliminate the Soviet 
threat even by an anticipatory strike’— 
“unless heroic measures are taken now.” 
(Taylor’s italics.) This means, in plain 
language, that even if we were certain 
the Soviet Union was preparing to at- 
tack us, and we therefore beat her to 
the draw and struck first, we could not 
prevent the Soviet blow from afflicting 
us with “catastrophic losses.” That is 
the ultimate in a series of alarming pros- 
pects in store for us “until about 1964” 
—again, “unless heroic measures are 
taken now.” (Taylor’s repetition.) 

Writing in a clear, sharp prose style 
reflecting that urgency with which he 
views the gravity of our military inferi- 
ority, the General strikes hard at our 
government-approved Air Force strategic 
doctrine of “the one Big War,” the be- 
lief that “the next war will be over in 
a matter of hours or days.” According 
to this view, the most probable Soviet 
attack against the West will take the 
form of a conventional ground assault 
against our Allies or an H-bomber-nu- 
clear warhead ICBM annihilation blow 
against the United States. Our officially 
declared response to either type attack 
is “massive retaliation” (unrestricted 
H-bomber, ICBM obliteration of the 
Soviet Union). 

“To expose the great fallacy” of mas- 
sive retaliation is one of the major rea- 
sons for General Taylor’s book. This 
strategy, he argues, was of doubtful val- 
ue even when we had a monopoly of 
nuclear weapons, and suicidal in its im- 
plication ever since it was first an- 
nounced by the late Secretary of State 
Dulles in early 1954. By then the Soviet 





Union had broken both our atomic and 
hydrogen bomb monopoly and had be. 
gun to close the gap of military capa. 
bilities between themselves and _ the 
United States. Our official strategy and 
military establishment for coping with 
a possible Soviet attack was obsolete at 
the moment it was ofhcially published, 

Moreover, next year we will be im. 
measurably worse off unless our present 
policy and strategy are reversed. We 
have publicly conceded a Soviet lead 
(of three to one, according to former 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy) in 
ICBMs between 1961 and 1965. With 
such a lead, coupled with our “soft” 
SAC bases and ICBM launching sites, 
our unprotected population and insuff- 
cient warning system, the Soviet Union 
will be in a position to strike; and the 
Soviet temptation to do so will be fur- 
ther strengthened by its superior anti- 
bomber and anti-missile missile defenses 
making it possible for them to absorb 
our massive retaliation blow. 

General Taylor’s “Military Program 
of Flexible Response” calls for closing 
the missile gap between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., and “harden- 
ing” (protecting) our retaliatory forces. 
It calls for abolishing the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in favor of a single chief, in- 
creasing and re-equipping the army to 
fight “limited wars” anywhere at any 
time, thereby eliminating our present 
dilemma of excessive preparation for the 
“Big War” and inadequate preparation 
for small ones, the only kind in which 
the word “victory” has any meaning. To 
implement this program would necessi- 
tate repudiating the national military 
strategy recommended by the Air Force 
in general and Admiral Radford in par- 
ticular; it would mean reorganizing the 
military along functional lines instead 
of along its present Service line; it 
would require formulation of the de- 
fense budget after defense needs, and 
not the reverse as is done now. 

Adoption of the General’s program of 
“Flexible Response” would, he insists, 
require greater assumption of responsi- 
bility by the Secretary of Defense and 
firmer leadership by the President. It is 
the lack of adequate political direction 
that the military suffers from most of 
all, which explains the significance of 
the book’s title which is taken from Cor 
inthians I, 14:8: “For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall pre 
pare himself for battle?” 
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Und: ibtedly, the reader will be 
hauntec by this question: “What is the 
Preside: t's view of our present and pro- 
jected r ‘litary capability compared with 
the Sov: t Union’s?” Well, the President 
ays it s “adequate,” but he became 
angry v hen press conference reporters 
pressed for evidence of that adequacy. 
The President may be right; but Gen- 
eral Taylor is persuasive. 

Avsert H. Mitrer 


ls There an American in the House? 
by David Cort. 304 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $3.95. 


oo, WRITES the author, “is a 
wholly American book; the writ- 
er has nowhere he can go back to, even 
if you disagree with him. If you have a 
place you can go back to, to get away 
from all this, better go back.” “All this” 
-a collection of forty pieces—reflects the 
‘major drives of the American people 
I know: to play the devil, to communi- 
cate, to progress, to build empires, to be 
American, to higher-communicate, and 
to be reassured.” 

It was during a session of discontent 
about midway through the book that I 
began wanting less diversity of subject 
and a more sustained look around. The 
topics range from embezzlement and 
the characteristics of supermarkets to 
modern traffic (dangerous), natural fer- 
tilizer (glorious) and book clubs (def- 
cient). The title essay, a brilliant bit of 
dialogue between the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Mr. Cort’s imaginary hero, 





David Cort: Nowhere to go back to 
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will probably infuriate or charm his 
readers, depending. Few moments in- 
deed are dull; many are either amusing 
or instructive. When Mr. Cort calls the 
fellow travelers of the beat-existentialist 
contingent the “dilettantes of despair” 
and refers in passing to a “growling old 
lady,” one is certainly tempted to live 
for the fun of the moment. Yet the mo- 
ments pass, somehow, and the hours 
never quite grow out of them. Wonder- 
ing about continuity of thought, one re- 
calls instead bons mots. 

To the charge that his book is clut- 
tered—a charge I now make—Mr. Cort 
might well reply that this is the civiliza- 
tion to which he has addressed himself, 
and that he did not—as his habit of fre- 
quent dissent makes clear—create it. 
Still, neither art nor criticism need be 
as eclectic as life itself can be made to 
seem; in the end, rapid-reaction writing 
—like the reflexes of modern traffic— 
can fatigue as well as excite. 

The author does, however, give us 
some wonderfully sassy writing, which 
may be more fairly judged as it origi- 
nally appeared, a piece at a time, in The 
New Yorker, Nation, Commonweal, et 
al. Which, if true, means that the whole 
is just not quite so rewarding as the 
parts. 

One finds no part in which Mr. Cort 
fails to take sides openly. This, and 
rightly, is a relish he will not relinquish. 
It may be, too, that for once whoever 
wrote the jacket blurb has said the best 
last word: Mr. Cort, he writes, “is to 
be read for the sheer pleasure of the 
thing, the delight of agreeing or taking 
issue with a man who has opinions, and 
the kind of quiet exasperation that 
keeps you coming back for more.” 

Cartes G. Gros 


1859 in Review, by Thomas P. Neill. 
203 pp. Newman Press. $2.75. 


HIS TIMELY synthesis is not merely 

a review of the year 1859, as the 
title might suggest, but it is a series of 
essays regarding the impact of certain 
ideas and events of the century between 
the publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species and its world-wide centennial 
celebrations through 1959. The publica- 
tion of Darwin’s epoch-making book is 
only one of many events and forces 
which might be cited to iustifv calling 
1859 an annus mirabilis. Dr. Neill pre- 





Thomas Neill: Survey of a century 


fers, however, two other epithets, annus 
fecundus and annus propheticus, with 
the former referring to those movements 
and events whose major influence was 
exerted in the century reviewed, and 
the latter, to those foreshadowing events 
in the following century. Darwin’s Ori- 
gin of Species and Karl Marx’s Critique 
of Political Economy are typical of the 
first class; the Cobden commercial treaty 
negotiated between England and France 
and the opening of the first commercial 
oil field in Pennsylvania are symbolic 
of the second. The author does not fail 
to point out the inter-relationships be- 
tween the Pennsylvania oil field, the 
Cobden treaty and the introduction of 
tungsten steel into Germany with their 
implications for free trade, inter-oceanic 
commerce and industrial development. 

Dr. Neill sets the stage for his survey 
of the century by giving a rapid over- 
view of its outstanding personages: 
writers, politicians, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, legislators, liberals, conservatives, 
labor leaders, educators. And lest the 
reader be confused by the number and 
variety of the actors, the author provides 
a key to his selection: “Each of these 
events or books let loose a powerful idea 
in 1859 that influenced history through- 
out the last century, and through the 
century each of these ideas changed 
form and substance as it gained momen- 
tum, met counter-forces, or ran into 
stubborn opposition.” Readers intereste& 
in the history of ideas will profit from 
—and enjoy—the author’s analysis of 
“Darwinism, Marxism, individualism, 
liberalism, nationalism, imperialism, and 
trust in education.” 
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High schools and college teachers, as 
well as their students, will welcome this 
clear, scholarly synthesis of the intellec- 
tual currents of the past century. One 
cannot but regret, however, the ab- 
sence of a bibliography in such an in- 
triguing study. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


The Liberation of the Philippines: 
Luzon, Mindanao, the Visayas, 
1944-1945, by Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison. 338 pp. Atlantic - Little, 
Brown. $6.50. 


N THIs thirteenth volume, penultimate 
of Professor Morison’s History of the 
United States Naval Operations in 
World War II, the absence of dramatic 
focus in the form of a great sea battle 
or a seriously-contested landing is com- 
pensated for by noteworthy description 
and analysis of kamikaze, typhoon and 
“the rice-paddy navy.” 

It was during the early stages of the 
Mindoro-Luzon operation, in Decem- 
ber of 1944, that the kamikaze tech- 
nique began to take a foreboding toll 
out of all proportion to the effective 
strength of the Japanese air arm. In 
frantic efforts to neutralize the “suicide 
attacks,” new tactical doctrines were for- 
mulated, but radical evasive movements 
and rapid, effective gunfire failed to stop 
the Japanese attacks. In the final analy- 
sis, the only solution that proved work- 
able was a strong, coordinated, continu- 
ous attack on Japanese airfields to pre- 
vent kamikaze pilots from getting off 
the ground. 

Morison’s description of the sudden, 
tight, violent typhoon which caught 
Halsey’s Task Force 38 in mid-Decem- 
ber of 1944 makes for tense reading, and 
his illumination of the dilemma faced 
by the destroyer commanders—and Hal- 
sey himself—is a sound contribution to 
the wealth of literature—much of it 
rather confused—on the subject. Anx- 
ious to support the Army’s Mindoro op- 
eartion by pinning down the Japanese 
Air Force, Task Force 38 was slow to 
take a basic countermeasure against vio- 
lent seas—the ballasting of half-empty 
fuel tanks with salt water—a move 
which might have saved the three de- 
stroyers which were lost. Hindsight al- 
lows that it was an unfortunate deci- 
sion, but the naval Court of Inquiry and 
Admiral Morison agree that it was an 
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error of judgment flowing from “the 
firm determination to meet military re- 
quirements.” 

One of the least known, and most bi- 
zarre, aspects of United States naval op- 
erations in the Pacific Theatre was that 
of the United States Naval Group, Chi- 
na. Nicknamed the “rice-paddy navy,” 
it was composed of hand-picked, skilled, 
tough Navy and Marine Corps person- 
nel who worked with Chinese Nation- 
alist troops behind Japanese lines, set- 
ting up weather stations, spotting cru- 
cial Japanese shipping along the China 
coast and training effective bands of 
Chinese guerrillas. This is a story told 
briefly and well. 

Volume Thirteen reveals its share of 
inter-service squabbles, such as the mili- 
tant and obstinate opposition of “Vine- 
gar” Joe Stilwell to the independent ex- 
istence of the “rice-paddy navy” in his 
theatre of operations, and the ever-brew- 
ing conflict between MacArthur and 
Nimitz regarding priorities in the is- 
land-hopping campaigns. But the most 
startling of these was MacArthur’s in- 
credible, but fortunately not fatal, error 
during the Luzon invasion. The five- 
star veteran of the Philippines was able 
to force the Luzon invasion into a 
crowded schedule by predicting that his 
troops would require only two weeks 
from the initial landing on Lingayen 
Gulf to capture Manila. The maneuver 
actually required two months because 
MacArthur's Sixth Army failed to bring 
along the necessary engineering equip- 
ment to traverse the central Luzon Mac- 
Arthur knew so well. Had the Japanese 
opposed the march across Luzon, it 
might have become another New 
Guinea. 

Micuaev E. Scuirrz 


United Nations: Hope for a Divid- 
ed World, by Sir Leslie Munro. 
185 pp. Henry Holt. $4. 


a ers CONSTRUCTIVE work of the Unit- 
ed Nations in behalf of world peace 
is often overshadowed by the titanic 
struggle between the Free World and 
the Communist World which is carried 
on outside and within the United Na- 
tions. Fortunately, this struggle has not 
erupted into a world-wide war; how- 
ever, several crises have assumed the 
proportions of small wars. Consequent- 
ly, the work of the United Nations is 


overshadowed by this polarization of 
the modern world and, if a solution to 
this mid-twentieth-century crisis is to 
be found, it will probably only be found 
through the activities of the United Ng. 
tions. Indeed, the United Nations as 
the hope of our divided world is the the 
sis of Sir Leslie Munro’s excellent, read- 
able description of the United Nations, 

Sir Leslie is well qualified to write 
about the United Nations since he is q 
distinguished New Zealand diplomat 
who has served as his country’s ambas. 
sador in Washington, as its permanent 
representative to the United Nations, 
as the president of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council, occasionally a 
President of the Security Council, and 
in 1958 he accepted a special United 
Nations appointment to investigate the 
Hungarian problem. He is a man of 
wide experience in diplomacy and in 
the higher administrative echelons of 
the United Nations. 

Sir Leslie, writing from his own ex 
periences, gives a readable and accurate 
account of the workings of the United 
Nations. Such a book has long been 
needed as previous studies on the sub 
ject have been too lengthy and tedious 
for all but the most courageous readers. 
The chapters, which are in part auto 
biographical and anecdotal, give an ex 
cellent analysis of the failures and suc- 
cess of the United Nations and its vati- 
ous councils and committees. For ex 
ample, the success of the United Ne 
tions in securing the withdrawal of 
forces from Suez is coupled with the ut 
ter failure of the United Nations to aid 
the Hungarian revolutionists. The role 
of the Asian, African and Latin Amer 
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Leslie Munro:' “In an imperfect world. . .’ 
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cn delezations in the deliberations and 
votes of the Assembly are described as 
we the problems inherent in the per- 
petual American and Russian disagree- 
ments. Sir Leslie is convincing in his 
agument that “in an imperfect world 
ven by divisions between the democ- 
acies and the Communists the United 
Nations is and will continue to be the 
chief agency for reconciliation and pa- 
cifcation.” 


Wa ter D. Gray 


No Room in the Ark, by Alan 
Moorehead. 227 pp. Harper. $5. 


ROBABLY ninety per cent of the ani- 
Prnals who teemed Africa a century 
ago have been killed. Since the new in- 
dependent governments don’t seem to 
cae much about conservation of wild 
life, the future safety of the remaining 
animals is not yet assured. So Alan 
Moorehead’s four trips to Africa to gath- 
et material for No Room in the Ark had 
something of a “before it’s too late” ur- 
gency. 

Although Africa is dotted with mod- 
em cities and the traveler can arrange 
tocome upon a properly iced martini at 
comfortable intervals if he wishes, it 
till is not too difficult to find a herd of 
eephants frolicking in a river or to in- 
toduce oneself to a gorilla. Nairobi 
National Park is so near the up-to-date 
capital of Kenya that hyenas from the 
park help scavenge the city’s streets at 
night. The park covers only forty square 
miles but supports a population of lions 
which can be seen almost anytime a 
tourist cares to make the fifteen-minute 
drive from his hotel. 

The farther you go from settled areas, 
the wilder the show gets. Moorehead 
visited all the major game preserves from 
South Africa to the Sudan and penetrat- 
ed wild, undisturbed regions where ani- 
mals and primitive tribes live much as 
they always have. His observations are 
recorded in fresh, colorful language. 
The title of Moorehead’s sensitive and 
fascinating book refers to the curiously 
mixed feelings which the human race 
seems to have toward the other animals 
of the earth. Part of the time, we seem 
bent on their destruction; yet, we love 
them. We never tire of visiting them in 
toos or of observing them in nature. In 
times of crisis, we have been known to 
take them into the ark with us. 
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From “No Room in the Ark” 


“‘Where animals and primitive tribes live much as they always have’’ 


In Africa, even on the game preserves, 
native poachers with poisoned arrows 
stalk elephants for their ivory. Other 
animals are equally threatened by prog- 
ress in economic development and by 
lack of progress in conservation pro- 
grams. Africans, white and black, debate 
the issue. 

But Moorehead joyfully reports that 
in parts of East Africa the game conser- 
vation idea is gathering strength, partly 
because of the value of the game parks 
as a tourist attraction. “The chances of 
preserving the remaining ten per cent 
Cof the animals) seem to be a little bet- 
ter than they were,” he concludes, “and 
it may even be that the human instinct 
to kill all other living things on earth 
will wear itself out at last.” 

Ricuarp P. Frispie 


A Time in Rome, by Elizabeth Bo- 
wen. 242 pp. Knopf. $4. 


cap mn Bowen, Irish novelist, was 
fortunate enough, recently, to spend 
three spring months alone and at lei- 
sure in the city of Rome, for which she 
feels a lover-like afhnity. A Time in 
Rome, the book which grew out of this 
experience, defies classification. 

It could be called an adventure story, 
if one accepts Saint-Exupery’s view that 
the only real adventure is the adven- 
ture of the mind. Day by day for three 


months, Elizabeth Bowen walked the 
streets and visited the monuments of 
Rome; as she did so, she lived in spirit 
in the ancient Rome of the Caesars. As 
she circled the Aurelian wall, with 
arches now used by market gardeners as 
potting sheds, she reflects that Rome at 
its height under Augustus was an open 
city, that not until the third century 
A.D. was Emperor Aurelian constrained 
by the barbarian menace to start con- 
struction of the wall. She reconstructs 
efforts made by invading armies from 
the third century to the twentieth, to 
scale the walls und storm the ancient 
city gates, even as she delights in the 
present-day beauty of the wall. “Rising 
from among artichokes and lettuces, par- 
ticularly in the water-color light of an 
early evening, the wall has the primi- 
tive, reddish look of a cliff.” 

Elizabeth Bowen walked along each 
of the famous roads which radiates out 
from Rome—Via Flaminia, Aurelia, Cas- 
sia, Solaria, Tiburtina, Praenestina, Os- 
tiensis and, the most storied of all, the 
Via Appia Antica. Always her ear is 
tuned to the thunder of the marching 
legions, although, in her final chapter, 
she also walks in imagination along the 
Via Appia with the prisoner, St. Paula 
who, accompanied by the whole Chris- 
tian community, entered Rome to plead 
his cause before the emperor, as was 
his right as a Roman citizen. 


This book could be termed a guide- 
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book although it is at once too detailed 
and too limited to be conventionally use- 
ful. The author's interest is almost ex- 
clusively with the antiquities of Rome 
and for the most part she ignores, or 
overlooks, both Christian Rome and 
modern Rome. Although she utters no 
hint of disparagement, one wonders if 
the monuments of Catholicism may 
leave her uneasy. It seems amazing that 
a person as reflective as Elizabeth Bowen 
was not struck with the marvelous syn- 
thesis of the Pantheon, that ancient tem- 
ple with a hole in its roof for the sac- 
rificial smoke, which in wet weather 
produces a column of rain. She should 
have enjoyed the tolerant irony that 
caused the altar to Paul’s unknown God 
to be erected on the site of the original 
pagan altar, and statues of the Christian 
martyrs to be placed in an alternate cir- 
cle with the images of the Roman gods 
and emperors. Within her own field of 
interest, however, Elizabeth Bowen does 
an elaborate and loving reconstruction. 
It would be instructive indeed to revisit 
—with her book in hand—the Forum 
and to follow her, step by step, into the 
melee of the ancient Republic. Al- 
though A Time in Rome is mostly set 
in the time of the Caesars, readers who 
have stayed at the sedate old Hotel 
Ingleterre at the foot of the Spanish 
Steps will recognize with delight Miss 
Bowen’s evocation of those narrow little 
streets, with their distinctive combina- 
tion of noises—jazz music, a soprano 
practicing scales, the whirr of a sewing 
machine, the song of a caged bird. 

In general, however, A, Time in Rome 
could be a guidebook only for the spe- 
cialist in antiquities and for the some- 
what initiate—for the revisitor to Rome. 
The tourist who has three days to spend 
in Rome before dashing down to Na- 
ples and Capri had better put himself 
in the hands of Marco, “king of guides, 
and guide to kings,” if he is still plying 
his trade at the top of the Spanish Steps. 

GeneviEvE M. Casey 


Apologies to the Iroquois, by Ed- 
mund Wilson. 310 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $4.95. 


* en 17, 1958, might well be called 
Resurgence Day in future Canadi- 
an and American Indian annals; per- 
haps it will be yearly celebrated with 
appropriate dances, councils and cere- 
monials. It was on this day that 200 val- 
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iant Tuscaroras in the Niagara belt of 
upstate New York shed their chains of 
subservience by defying—with splendid 
Ghandian resistance—the mammoth god 
of the State and his efforts to wrest 
even more land from their dwindling 
reserves. 

Armed to the teeth with machine 
guns, shotguns and tear gas, 100 troop- 
ers, plain-clothes men and sheriffs de- 
scended upon these passive people aft- 
er a peremptory warning by the State 
Power Authority was issued over TV 
and radio. Against fantastic odds, these 
Indians shocked the Power Authority, 
their fellow Indians and millions of ob- 
servers by winning their case in the Su- 
preme Court. The victory exemplified 
the power of sheer moral courage and 
determination and the Indians’ love of 
their “mother,” the earth, which not 





From “Apologies to the Iroquois” 
A huskface mask made on the Cattaraugus Seneca Reservation 


even Mr. Robert Moses, chief of the 
high-handed Power Authority (and tar- 
get of complaints by thousands of white 
residents of Niagara) could buy with 
three million dollars. 

The significance of this gallant re 
jection of modern “progress”—beads and 
hatchets in greenback form—has fanned 
the all but dead sparks of Indian pe 
triotism into what is now the steady 
ame of an Indian nationalist move 
ment of no small proportion. Its explo 
sive reaction was manifested when Fidel 
Castro rolled out the red carpet to lead- 
er Mad Bear and his representatives of 
the Six Nations. Words of warm sym- 
pathy were received from lovers of civil 
liberty throughout the country. 

Summit conferences, birth control re 
buttals and governmental building pro 
grams have eclipsed reports of the tiny 
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group's activities, but Edmund Wilson’s 
hook sets the cultural and social stage 
for the present struggle. Wilson drives 
home the strong moral and legal analy- 
sis of the ruthlessness in this New En- 
croachment, a revised get-tough policy 
to buy off the Indians. The Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Senecas, Tuscaroras, Cayugas 
and Onondagas who collectively are 
called Iroquois—the new Iroquois of pa- 
tient erudition—have revitalized much 
of the Deganawida lore. Adapting this 
legendary hero's maxims to the present 
struggle has given a mystical fervor to 
the nationalist feeling. 

Other tribes like the Miccusukees of 
Florida, facing destruction by the gov- 
emment reclamation project for a 300,- 
(00-acre swamp, the Hopis and the 
Wisconsin Oneidas have entered into 
Council meetings. 

Critics of Indians argue for “integra- 
tion” on three wild and hopelessly un- 
founded assumptions: 1) that the In- 
dian has no culture anymore except 
that of the slums; 2) that they should 
smarten up like the Irish, Greeks, Hun- 
garians and other groups and be swal- 
lowed up in the American and Canadi- 
an mass; 3) that the Indian will profit 
by relinquishing the ghosts of his blood- 
curdling past and face the Bright New 
Future in a gadgeted, monoxided hous- 
ing project of the American Way. These 
assumptions are the height of arrogance 
and no one who really knows the In- 
dian would ever subscribe to them. 

Wilson has apologized well in this 
little book. He has unmasked the white 
man without any holier-than-thou dra- 
matics or epithets. His awakening to 
the reality that the white man has cre- 
ated the Indian in his own image is 
presented well. On the one hand, the 
white man has invented a vindictive, 
treacherous, cunning and unforgiving 
Indian, while on the other, he has dis- 
gustingly exploited the Indian’s “ro- 
mance” to increase profits: products and 
resorts use Indian names and lore to 
commercial advantage—from toy canoes 
and cheap moccasins made in Japan to 
hotels and bars with Indian decor to 
innumerable whooping Westerns. 

Apologies is a humbling book and 
sure to win more reparation and respect 
for the Indian. And who knows—it may 
perhaps precipitate more April days and 
further crumbs of justice from the Mas- 
ters’ tables. 

James E. Mitorp 
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Cities in Crisis, by Dennis Clark. 
177 pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 


eres AND grace are the keys to 
a mature Christian renaissance in 
the troubled American city; the case for 
both requisites is stated with compelling 
logic in this tight study by Dennis 
Clark of Philadelphia. We must have 
more research in urbanology, says hous- 
er and human relationist Clark. We 
need to integrate our social thinking 
and our social thinkers. We need a dedi- 
cated laity inspired week-long by means 
of a vibrant liturgy. The flux of our 
cities is so prolific of moral need that 
we—as apostles—have no choice but to 
preoccupy ourselves with “a program of 
urban social action aimed at creating a 
new society in a new kind of city.” 

This book hopes to be in some small 
but significant way the underpinning 
and reveille of such a program. 

Like Chicago's Father Greeley in 
taking on suburbia, Dennis Clark con- 
cedes that his “presentation is not a def- 
nitive one.” If he can spell out in full 
detail neither all the problems nor all 
the solutions, at least he can—again like 
Father Greeley—stir up the waters of 
ecclesiastic inertia and rub salt in the 
wounds of our civic immaturity. While 
individual topics are far from being 
completely discussed—for instance, 
Clark’s estimate of planning, the lay 
apostolate, rural values—the total is a 
graphic picture of possibilities as well 
as problems. 

For ourselves, we interrupt our ap- 
plause for but two questions. We won- 
der if, in fact, suburbia is properly an 
integral part of “the revolutionary city.” 
Certainly it is not a minor variation on 
the downtown theme. A good case can 
even be made for the suburb and the 
suburban ethos as a third force in Amer- 
ican life, as separate from the silos as 
from the core city slum. Again, we won- 
der if parish, pastor and diocesan organ- 
ization must not rank at least equally 
important in “the Christian involvement 
in the complex community affairs of our 
cities” with “groups that are distinct 
from the parish.” The author is not a 
cleric; if he were, perhaps the pendulum 
would have swung too far the other 
wav. There is need here for balance, 
study and much Holy Ghost. 

On the surface, Cities in Crisis is a 
quiet, scholarly book. But don’t be 
fooled. These frank pages are a clear, 
loud call for study and action for educa- 


tion and grace. Perhaps, with books such 
as this in our social action libraries, the 
tide will turn against civic secularism 
and once again the influence of the 
white steeples will rise beside that of 
the commonwealth. 

Rev. Rosert G. Howes 


The Catholic Dimension in Higher 
Education, by Justus George Law- 
ler. 302 pp. Newman Press. 
$3.95. 


I N AN EFFORT to improve our educa- 
tional standards, Catholic higher 
education has been, within recent years, 
subjected to critical examination by 
competent historians, theologians, moral 
philosophers and sociologists. Although 
not rejecting the proposals of these au- 
thorities, Professor Lawler contends that 
“the real source of much of our bewil- 
derment is to be found in the failure to 
accept the Christian vocation as a com- 
mitment to examine afresh in each age 
the relation of Christ and His teachings 
to the world.” 

The author proposes, in support of 
his thesis, that the want of success of 
recent attempts to present a theoretical 
foundation of Catholic intellectual life 
and higher education is largely due to 
two misconceptions: equating the Cath- 
olic intellectual heritage with the cul- 
ture of the Middle Ages, and assuming 
that an inclusive educational program 
can be concerned only with metaphysi- 
cal principles. 

In developing his argument, he dis- 
cusses a wide range of topics—causes 
and cures for the ailments of Catholic 
higher education and for the feeble 
state of Catholic scholarship. Among 
the causes of this situation is the possi- 
bility that the primary end of religious 
congregations devoted to teaching—the 
perfection of the individual religious— 
may minimize the secondary aim, that 
of teaching. This condition, where it 
exists, may lead to disorders and abuses 
of a narrow spirituality, as well as to 
anti-intellectualism. 

The author is on firmer ground when 
he discusses the role of the layman in 
improving Catholic education and Cath; 
olic life, and of the layman’s distinct 
vocation, which also leads to perfection; 
when he considers the work of the 
Christian educator; and when he pre- 
sents the mission of Catholic scholar- 
ship and of a Catholic university. 
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Professor Lawler does not claim finali- 
ty for his conclusions. This reviewer 
agrees that some of the generalizations 
are indeed tentative, especially those 
concerning the religious and intellectual 
spirit of teaching congregations in the 
United States and the position of lay- 
men in Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties. Generalizations are, at times, based 
on somewhat isolated situations rather 
than on the usual conditions that pre- 
vail in religious communities and the 
institutions they conduct. The book is, 
however, a valuable addition to other 
critical appraisals of Catholic education 
and will be provocative of further dis- 
cussion on the status of higher educa- 
tion and the intellectual life of Cath- 
olics of the United States. 

BrotHer Wii11AmM Mane, C.S.C. 


Vatican Diplomacy, by Robert A. 
Graham, S.J. 442 pp. Princeton 
University Press. $7.50. 


“tegew to the opinion of many 
Catholics, the position of the Holy 
See in international relations does not 
rest on the pope’s temporal sovereignty 
of the Vatican City. In fact as well as 
in theory, papal diplomacy and the send- 
ing and receiving of diplomatic agents 
to and from the Vatican stem from the 
“spiritual sovereignty” exercised by the 
Holy Father as head of the Catholic 
Church. Expressing it another way, 
“The papacy as a religious organ is a 
subject of international law and capable 
of international rights and duties.” This 
is the thesis of this excellent book. 

To establish his thesis, Father Gra- 
ham summarizes the evolution of Vati- 
can diplomacy, with special attention to 
the last 150 years. He concentrates pri- 
marily on the principles and techniques 
involved rather than on the story itself. 
How did the Catholic, Protestant and 
non-Christian states of the world come 
to establish permanent, ofhcial agents at 
the papal curia? How did the old idea 
of indivisibility of sovereignty yield to 
the modern concept of divided sover- 
eignty? What lessons can be learned 
from the conduct of diplomacy during 
the long period from the annexation of 
Rome by the Italian government to the 
Lateran Treaty? Such are the questions 
which the author explores. 

Insisting that theories of international 
law and diplomacy have no value if 
they fail to consider concrete precedents 
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and practices, Father: Graham cites a 
wealth of interesting, pertinent histori- 
cal data. His own training in European 
schools, his investigation of government- 
al archives, as well as his experience as 
Associate Editor of America, have given 
him remarkable control over the vast lit- 
erature on his subject. Two important 
chapters discuss recent Vatican contacts 
with the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

One finds, throughout the book, 
thought-provoking statements that open 
up a wide range of speculation. Consid- 
er, for example, the implications of this: 
“The presence of a representative of the 
White House at the Vatican, with direct 
access to the Holy Father, is almost a 
direct invitation to interference in in- 
ternal American Church affairs [by the 
United States government].” 

Recently, the Americzn Catholic His- 
torical Association awarded Father Gra- 
ham its annual John Gilmary Shea 
Prize for his significant volume. 

Raymonp H. ScHMaAnpT 


Roman Catholicism and the Amer- 
ican Way of Life, edited by Thom- 
as T. McAvoy C.S.C. 248 pp. Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press. 
$4.50. 


HE APPEARANCE Of still another con- 

tribution to the recent stream of 
books dealing with Catholicism in 
America suggests a fixation bordering on 
narcissism. Nevertheless, there is a dif- 
ference in that this volume stresses his- 
torical and socio-political aspects in con- 
trast to the general run which tends to 
stress the theological. The eighteen con- 
tributions included here are. mainly 
products of two Notre Dame symposia; 
while some sections represent overly 
specialized emphasis of individual con- 
cerns, the editor’s prefatory and intro- 
ductory comments do manage to bring 
a note of unity to the work. The book’s 
quality is surprisingly consistent; no 
more than four or five essays are so weak 
in either'content or style that one could 
suggest that the volume would have 
benefited from their absence. 

Of particular merit, in this reviewer's 
opinion, are Will Herberg’s perceptive 
analysis of religion and culture in pres- 
ent-day America; Jerome Kerwin’s dis- 
cussion of the role and problems of the 
Catholic scholar in the secular univer- 
sity; Aaron Abell’s historical resume of 
Catholic contributions to the “Social 





Justice movement”; Father Fichter’s ex. 
cellent description of the assimilation 
(“Americanization”) of immigrant 
Catholic populations; and Colman Bar. 
ry’s report on the German Catholic im. 
migrant (the latter included here main. 
ly because of its excellent summary of 
the frequently distorted Cahensly jg. 
sue). Undoubtedly the paper with the 
highest controversy potential is Saul 
Alinsky’s “The Urban Immigrant’ 
which presents the author's frank eg. 
pousal of “quotas” as a device for facil- 
itating first-step integration of Negroes 
into all-white areas. 

What is somewhat disturbing, how- 
ever, is the underlying theme so clearly 
implied in the book’s title. While none 
of the contributors goes into any great 
detail about what “the American Way 
of Life” means, all make a great display 
of demonstrating how neatly and how 
happily Catholicism does fit that pat- 
tern. Father Cour’s discussion of “Cath- 
olics and Church-State Relations in 
America” is perhaps the most explicit 
statement of the theme and its implica- 
tions. On pages 110-111, he goes out 
of his way to refer to Leo XIII’s Immor- 
tale Dei and Libertas in such a way 
as to leave the impression that their 
teachings “on religious tolerance” are 
wholly of a piece with Pius XII’s more 
democratically-hued writings. This is 
open to serious challenge since Leos 
whole approach to “tolerance” is to 
view it as an obnoxious concession that 
may be made only to serve some over- 
riding good or reduce some definite evil. 
Even more troubling is Father Cour’ 
statement (without evaluatory comment 
on his part!) that “The average Cath- 
olic layman would be both surprised and 
hurt by any inquiry suggesting a pos 
sible conflict between his religion and 
his country.” This reader would suggest 
that all sorts of “possible conflicts” could 
be imagined and that it is high time that 
“the average Catholic layman”’—to say 
nothing of more prominent laymen seek- 
ing public ofice—give some serious 
thought to the possibility. What I really 
object to, I guess, is the symposia’s ap 
proach to the subject as if it were a one 
dimensional problem. Nowhere (among 
the Catholic contributors, at least) ‘does 
one find evidence of a sufficient concer 
over whether “the American Way of 
Life” is wholly reconcilable with Roman 
Catholicism. Perhaps this question has 
been reserved for some future symposia. 

Gorvon C. ZAHN 
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Philosophy in the Middle Ages: An 
Introduction, by Paul Vignaux. 
Translated by E. C. Hall. 223 pp. 
Meridian. $3.75. 


HE AUTHOR, a pupil of Gilson and 
T vel known for several important 
studies on medieval philosophy, has 
proved able to present in this small vol- 
ume a comprehensive picture of the 
main currents of Christian philosophy 
from its beginnings in the ninth cen- 
tury to the end of the Middle Ages in 
the fifteenth. All the great thinkers of 
this epoch, and many minor ones, are 
considered; their significance, the pecu- 
liarities of their ideas, their influence on 
each other are rendered clear. 

M. Vignaux is particularly eager to 
destroy the still common prejudice that 
medieval thought was a monolithic 
whole; one of the chapters bears the 
title, “The Intellectual Diversity of the 
Thirteenth Century.” He deals briefly 
with the period anteceding the develop- 
ment of Scholasticism properly so-called, 
in the years of the so-called Carolingian 
Renaissance, dwells to a greater extent 
on the representative figures of the 
twelfth century’ to discuss then the 
ideas of Robert Grosseteste, Roger Ba- 
con, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, 
adding some very useful comments on 
non-lhomistic philosophies. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on Duns Scotus and Ock- 
ham as well as one on some men of the 
fourteenth and _ fifteenth centuries. 
There is an index and a bibliography 
which should be a great help to anyone 
desirous of further information. While 
it is, obviously, not possible to report 
on what the author has to say on the 
several philosophers, a few words are 
in order regarding his general approach. 

All history of philosophy is confront- 
ed by the question whether a philosophy 
deserves this name when it is subject 
to the limitations imposed by the tenets 
of Faith or by Revelation, or by the 
question of the relation of theology and 
natural reason. This problem is, as the 
author says, “graver for the believer 
than for the unbeliever.” It is one of 
the achievements of this work that it 
eliminates the presumption which made 
historians view the Middle Ages as “per- 
fectly organic, completely harmonious 
and somewhat rigid,” whereas, in truth, 
we find “at the-bottom of its intellectual 
life agitation,. discord and diversion:” 
The better. one comes to understand 
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medieval mentality, the less different 
from our own does it appear. On the 
one hand, to have removed the preju- 
dice which has rendered incomplete our 
understanding of the Middle Ages and 
also to have made evident the continuity 
of the centuries prior to the Renaissance 
and those which came afterwards, while 
on the other hand, to have shown how 
the spirit of the Reformation had its 
roots in the late-medieval developments 
are some of the merits of this volume. 

M. Vignaux’s text is not always easy 
to read; this cannot be otherwise, for 
there are no short cuts to the under- 
standing of bygone ages, foreign civili- 
zations and worlds of ideas that are not 
our own. Careful reading of the book 
will, however, prove most rewarding for 
anyone seeking to become acquainted 
with our intellectual past, without 
which acquaintance the present can be 
understood only imperfectly. 

Rupo.Fr ALLERs 


The Stature of Man, by Colin Wil- 
son. 171 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3. 


ane Wuson is the twenty-eight 
year old Englishman who since 
1955 has been writing a book about 
modern man. So far the book has ap- 
peared in three installments: The Out- 
sider in 1956; Religion and the Rebel, 
seventeen months later; and now The 
Stature of Man. The Outsider was rhap- 
sodically acclaimed and publicized and 
for a few months Mr. ‘Wilson shared 
the spotlight with John Osborne (Look 
Back in Anger) as the most famous of 
England’s Angry Young Men. By the 
time Religion and the Rebel appeared, 
the earlier fulsome critics had recon- 
sidered and the second installment took 
a solid blasting. Mr. Wilson, unabashed, 
offers now in The Stature of Man, the 
same mixture as before, only much more 
diluted. This time “The Outsider,” alias 
“The Rebel,” is “The Hero.” 

‘Who is the hero? As Mr. Wilson; an 
existentialist of sorts, sees him, he is 
the man- who, accepting Kirkegaard’s 
dictum, “Truth is subjectivity,” turns 
inward, comes to terms with his interior 
problems, i.e., heals his self-division, and 
then’ turns outward again” Citalics Wil- 
son’s). This can’t be done, however, un- 


less “a: new positive existentialism” is 
‘created: : The ald existentialism—that of 





Sartre and Camus, whose literature Wil- 
son superficially analyzes—is inadequate 
for existentialism’s central preoccupa- 
tion: the stature of man. Mr. Wilson 
himself admits that his suggestions for 
bringing the new existentialism into be- 
ing are “disappointingly vague.” He 
also admits in a postscript that his def- 
nition of “the hero” is not too precise. 

Mr. Wilson is more successful in tell- 
ing us what the hero is not, and where 
the hero is least likely to be found. He 
is not David Riesman’s “other-directed 
man,” and he is not to be found in the 
United States. Though he has never 
even visited here, Mr. Wilson knows all 
about America. He knows about it from 
Vance Packard’s The Hidden Persuad- 
ers, Whyte’s The Organization Man, 
and above all else from Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd. Those “outer-directed,” 
“inner-directed” labels really ring the 
existential bell for Mr. Wilson! From 
that vantage point it’s the easiest thing 
in the world to pick up a smattering 
from James Jones, Wouk, Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Cozzens and Arthur Mil- 
ler to show how America’s men of let- 
ters confirm the sociological diagnosis. 
This egregious illustration of what Ber- 
nard DeVoto called “the literary fallacy” 
leads Mr. Wilson into some horrendous 
whoppers, e.g., “Freudian analysis has 
now become so important in American 
life that it might be said to have re- 
placed democracy as the basic American 
ideology.” Two sentences earlier, Ameri- 
ca’s chief contribution to culture in the 
past thirty years is judged to be “the 
higher criticism.” It may also cause some 
raised eyebrows to read that Peyton 
Place “for sheer technical skill” is much 
superior to any English novel of the 
Fifties, and that James Gould Cozzens 
“has much in common with T. S. Eliot.” 

Distortions like the foregoing are, of 
course, inexcusable. They are the more 
unfortunate because Mr. Wilson at his 
best is undeniably stimulating and valid 
in his diagnosis of modern man’s plight 
in a disorientated society. His writing 
style, if not distinguished, is fresh and 
direct. He has stated that he wants to 
be “an atomic bomb on the minds of 
our time.” For the most part, The Sta- 
ture of Man is only a popgun. It coyld 
well serve, however, as a kind of warm- 
up to a far more profound treatment of 
the problems he suggests, as in R. W. B. 
Lewis’ The Picaresque Saint. 

Puitie C. Deasy 
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Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


S REGULAR READERS of this column 

know by now, I| am practically the 
president of the O. A. Battista fan club. 
Not only do I keep up with every word 
he contributes to the Catholic press— 
and he single-handedly writes about 
half of all the articles in Catholic maga- 
zines, it seems to me—but I visibly quiv- 
er from the moment a new O. A. B. 
book is announced until I have clutched 
it in my crooked little fingers. For ori- 
ginal, refreshing and downright titil- 
lating prose, you just can’t beat O. A. 
Battista, that’s what I say. 

I further say that his latest boon to 
those of us who appreciate him for what 
he is, The Power To Influence People, 
is vintage Battista and that’s plenty 
good enough for me! It’s good enough 
for H. Q. Duble, President of the Duble 
Company, too, for he proclaims on the 
jacket: “A book that is teeming with 
proof that the most important person 
in your life is ‘the other fellow.” No 
wonder H. Q. and I are so excited. It 
isn’t every day you find a book which 
promises to reveal “the subtle techniques 
of control and command that make other 
people eager to do your bidding—any- 
time, any place, in any conceivable sit- 
uation.” 

O. A. Battista, to his everlasting cred- 
it, has always used the practical ap- 
proach. Not for him general rules or 
vague advice. No sirree, he believes in 
getting right down in that hole and dig- 
ging with you, as it were. His newest 
guidebook is more practical than ever 
and it is chock-full of specific little nug- 
gets of advice. I have been so captivated 
by this advice that for the past few 
days I have neglected my home, my 
work and the world-at-large in order to 
concentrate on practicing O. A. B.’s lit- 
tle lessons. 

Because I am basically—that is, deep 
down inside, the real me—a very shy 
and insecure person, forever at a loss 
for words in the very situations in which 
Battista flourishes, I have been most in- 
trigued by his conversational gambits. 
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For example, O. A. B. advises in his 
“eight keys to the sparking of noble sen- 
timent in others,” that you should “Nev- 
er tell your boss you deserve a raise; ask 
him if, in his opinion, your perform- 
ance now seems to measure up to one.” 
Well, I tried this on the editor of this 
distinguished magazine. And the result? 
“In my opinion,” said he, “your per- 
formance stinks. The only reason you 
get away with it is because we can’t 
find anybody cheaper than nothing, 
which is what you get and what you de- 
serve.” 

Realizing that he’s always been diff- 
cult, I was not discouraged. Turning to 
the section, “Emotions are as contagi- 
ous as measles: use one emotion to 
spark another,” I found this gem: “An 
employee comes to you emotionally up- 
set and on the verge of tears. You aren’t 
quite sure what her trouble is, but you 
know that you are not involved. You 
quip before she gets a chance to spill 
her woes all over you: ‘Don’t tell me 
you let the stapler fall on your big toe 
again!” Walking jauntily through our 
office the other day, I found an em- 
ployee in exactly the same situation as 
described. I quipped word for word as 
the book said. For trying to be emotion- 
ally contagious, I was the butt of two 
staplers thrown at my head, a kick in 
the stomach and a scratched face. How 
was I to know the girl had just fallen 
down two flights of stairs? 

O. A. also offers profound advice for 
married men. Unfortunately, I couldn’t 
experiment with these suggestions, but 
I asked the man at the next desk to try 
them out on his wife. 

O. A. suggests: “When your wife 
painstakingly sews one of her own 
dresses, or makes a suit, see what hap- 
pens when you teil her, ‘I don’t think 
I’ve ever seen a prettier suit or dress in 
Saks Fifth Avenue; you’ve done a beau- 
tiful job.’” Again he advises husbands 
to tell their wives: “ ‘Darling, one of the 
nicest things you ever did for me was 
to go over my suits and tighten loose 





buttons and replace broken ones—with. 
out me even asking you! Thoughtfyl- 
ness like this is what proves that our 
love is as solid as ever.’” Even better he 
advises what to say to a wife when the 
husband discovers “all that glitters ip 
each other is not gold.” When she’s in 
a “receptive frame of mind” you say; 
“Dear, now that we've been married 
several months, I’m sure there are some 
things about me that you would like to 
see improved. Let’s play a helpful game, 
Here are two sheets of paper. At the top 
of one is, ‘Improvements I would like 
to see in Frank,’ at the top of the other 
is, Improvements I would like to see in 
Sheila...” 

I regret I cannot at this time render 
my co-worker’s report. The morning 
after he promised to try out these sug 
gestions, his wife phoned and said he 
wouldn’t be in for a few days. Ate some- 
thing that disagreed with him, I guess. 
Or maybe it was a virus. 

When I reached page 166 of The 
Power To Influence People, I realized 
that O. A. was speaking directly to me. 
I will never know how he suspected 
that I am simply surrounded with fel- 
low-workers who can’t resist “the urge 
to criticize, to belittle, to defame . . .” 
And the target usually is me. But I was 
ready for them. Last week when they 
started picking on me I used, word for 
word, the speech of a sterling character 
named Rex who is quoted with deserv- 
ing admiration by O. A.: ““The next 
time you have a morsel of biting infor- 
mation about a neighbor or associate, 
stop your tongue speechless in_ its 
groove. Refuse to mention it even to 
your wife or your best friend. Soon the 
urge to tell it, and the newsworthiness 
of the tidbit will fade away, and you 
will find an extra morsel of life creep 
in your body for having done so.’” But 
it didn’t work out as it should have. 
Not that the fault can be traced to me, 
or to Rex or to O. A. It’s just that the 
people I work with are beyond influ- 
encing. 

I decided to go outside my immediate 
and uncouth circle and therefore turned 
my attention to “the tactful way to start 
a conversation with a stranger.” I mem- 
orized the list of “most common conver- 
sation-openers” including, “I’m very in 
terested in all types of business activi- 
ties. Would you tell me something about 
your position and the work you do?” 
And, “‘How do you manage to go 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Queen Mary, 1867-1953, by James 
Pope-Hennessy. 623 pp. Knopf. 
$10. 


o Princess Mary Adelaide of Cam- 

bridge, Duchess of Teck, a daugh- 
ter was born on May 26, 1867, at Ken- 
sington Palace; Princess Mary Adelaide 
fondly called her “May-flower” or, more 
simply, “May.” Queen Victoria travel- 
ing to Kensington to see for herself com- 
mented in a letter, “Mary T[eck] is go- 
ing on perfectly well (to everyone's as- 
tonishment) and is a very fine child.” 

From early girlhood, Princess May 
was the symbol of restraint, dignity and 
grace; as Her Royal Highness, Queen 
Mary, she was regally majestic. In Au- 
gust, 1955, James Pope-Hennessy was 
invited to write her official biography. 
The author was most fortunate in the 
sources to which he had access. By per- 
mission of Queen Elizabeth II, the 
diaries of Queen Mary, King George V 
and Queen Victoria and other relevant 
materials in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor Castle were placed at his dis- 
posal. With no restrictions upon their 
use, Mr. Pope-Hennessy has made perti- 
nent and prodigal selections, writing 
with keen penetration, excellent char- 
acter delineation, analytical insight and 
delightful humor. The biography is most 
rewarding reading. 

Queen Mary’s girlhood was passed 
quietly and simply at Kensington Pal- 
ace and Marlborough House where she 
was overshadowed by her extravagant, 
irepressible mother, the Duchess of 
Teck. Visits with the galaxy of German 
cousins on the Continent and a_ pro- 
longed family sojourn in Florence 
helped to develop Princess May into a 
thoughtful, tactful and serious young 
woman. 

The manifold plans and detailed pro- 
tocol involved in royal engagements and 
marriages are interestingly described. 
In 1891 when Princess May was twen- 
ty-four, family plans—directed by Queen 
Victoria—centered on the question of 
the Princess’ marriage. Prince Albert 
Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
heir presumptive to the English throne, 
returned to England from a tour of In- 
dia. He was twenty-eight. After a Coun- 
ty Ball attended by Princess May and 
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Prince Albert Victor (familiarly known 
in family circles as “Prince Eddy”), the 
Princess recorded in her diary “To my 
great surprise Eddy proposed to me . . 
Of course I said yes. We are both very 
happy.” But a spray of cypress in place 
of the traditional wreath of orange blos- 
soms crowned Princess May’s romance: 
Prince Albert Victor died shortly be- 
fore the date set for the marriage. 

One year later, family wishes and pro- 
tocol prevailed. In May, 1893, Princess 
May. became the bride of Eddy’s broth- 
er, Prince George, the new heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne. The marriage 
proved to be one of mutual respect, ad- 
miration, devotion and love. 

As the wife of King George V and 
later as Queen Dowager, Queen Mary 
endeared herself to the peoples of Eng- 
land, of its Empire and of the world. 
She lived through stirring times; she 
faced tragic events and issues—the dras- 
tic changes in her own loved country, 
the abdication of her eldest son, the 
Duke of Windsor, the terrors of the 
blitz over London and England and the 
tremendous sufferings of her people at 
war. The world watched her dedication 
to duty, her queenliness and her fidelity 
—and loved her for her graciousness and 
courage. Queen Mary died on March 
24, 1953. Her biographer, recording the 
genuine tribute of sorrow and grief 
manifested by Londoners as her casket 
was borne through the streets of the city 
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Queen Mary: ‘An ideal in herself’’ 





to Westminster and to ‘her last resting 
place at Windsor, sums up her long and 
dedicated life simply: “. . . by undeviat- 
ing service to her own highest ideals, 
she had ended by becoming, for mil- 
lions, an ideal in herself.” 

SisteER Mary Amprose, B.V.M. 


The Kingdom Within, by Genevieve 
Caulfield. Edited by Ed Fitzger- 
ald. 278 pp. Harper. $4. 


ae APTLY-TITLED autobiography is 
comparable in readability and inspir- 
ation to Dr. Thomas Dooley’s Deliver 
Us from Evil. Like Dr. Dooley, Miss 
Caulfield is a dedicated person, quite 
free from the self-seeking, the heroics, 
the aggressive self-righteousness that 
are usually the mark of the professional 
“do-gooder.” 

Indignant over discriminatory legisla- 
tion against Japanese immigrants, Miss 
Caulfield determined, at seventeen, to 
go to Japan as a teacher—specifically, as 
a teacher of the blind. The special at- 
tractiveness of this aspect of service to 
the Japanese stemmed from her own 
blindness and from her awareness of 
the skills needed to teach the blind the 
self-reliance and independence she her- 
self had acquired through her years in 
the Overbrook School for the Blind and 
the Perkins Institute. 

It took her fifteen years to acquire the 
necessary education and money for her 
passage, and in 1923, she set out alone 
on her Japanese mission—as quixotic an 
undertaking as can be imagined. She 
found that the teaching of the blind was 
well provided for, but that many were 
desirous of learning English. Working 
hard to improve her own rudimentary 
knowledge of Japanese, she made her 
living—and many friends—by private 
tutoring and by teaching English in the 
Tokyo Fifth Middle School for Boys. 

Finding the atmosphere in Japan in- 
creasingly hostile to foreigners during 
the rise of the military party in the 
"Thirties, Miss Caulfield accepted an in- 
vitation to Bangkok in Siam, where she 
set up a small school for the blind. Her 
own resources were used for the school 
since neither government officials no? 
private citizens were interested in spon- 
soring her. She remained in Siam 
throughout the war, part of the time 
under house arrest. Miss Caulfield 
brought her school to such a level of 
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excellence that the Siamese govern- 
ment at length gave it a handsome sub- 
sidy. Turning the school over to the 
Salesian Sisters, she returned to Japan 
where a post at the University of Keiyo 
awaited her. 

This bare recital of the facts of her 
life as an educator cannot convey her 
inner spirit: her courage in the face of 
governmental opposition and active hos- 
tility; her charity toward would-be bene- 
factors who broke faith with her; her 
profound and living faith in the broth- 
erhood of man, based not on a senti- 
mental humanitarianism but on the 
communion of saints; her gift for a self- 
less friendship which sets no barriers of 
race or creed. 

The title of this autobiography notes 
the reality that the source of Miss Caul- 
field’s strength and serenity lies not in 
a sense of outward achievement, but in 
spiritual reserves built up by love, suf- 
fering, service and prayer. 

It is not surprising, in view of Miss 
Caulfield’s character and achievements, 
to learn that she has accepted still an- 
other challenge. At the invitation of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam, 
she has established an elementary school 
for the blind in Saigon and has under- 
taken to prepare teachers to continue 
and extend this work. 

Sister M. Puinippa, B.V.M. 


The Kennedy Family, by Joseph F. 
Dinneen. 238 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.95. 


John Kennedy: A Political Profile, 
by James MacGregor Burns. 309 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $4.75. 


5 o OME IN first; second place is fail- 
ure.” That's what old Patrick 
Joseph Kennedy, one of Boston’s lead- 
ing political bosses and grandfather of 
Senator John F. Kennedy, taught his 
clan. Today, the Kennedy family—Pat- 
rick’s son, Joseph, ex-ambassador to Eng- 
land; his wife, Rose, and their seven 
children—still holds to that motto. And 
today, first place is the highest office in 
the land, the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Two new books do much to reveal 
just what it is that makes the Kennedy’s 
run. The Kennedy Family by Joseph F. 
Dinneen, veteran Boston Globe reporter, 
is a fast breezy account of one of the 
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most dynamic families of our generation. 
The author’s spotlight first plays on 
grandfather Pat, a character out of Bos- 
ton’s Last Hurrah era, then moves on to 
father Joe, controversial ambassador and 
mathematical genius with a Midas touch 
for making money, and finally shines 
brightest on the third generation where 
Senator John and Congressional inves- 
tigator Bob hold the center of the stage. 

Dinneen, who has covered Bay State 
politics for more than thirty years, 
knows the Kennedy family history well. 
He tells of the tragic death of Joe, Jr., 
on a daring World War II mission to 
blast German submarine pens. Joe, a 
natural leader, was considered by many 
to be more talented than either of his 
eminently successful younger brothers. 
Another of the Kennedy children met 
violent death. Kathleen, wife of the 
Marquess of Hartington, died in a plane 
crash in Southern France. 

The seven other Kennedy children 
are still very much alive, which they 
prove every time an election involving 
brother John rolls around. Then they 
rally around the family colors and be- 
come a political machine in the service 
of their standard-bearer. 

During John’s senatorial campaign, 
the entire clan took a six-month leave 
of absence from home, family and busi- 
ness to give all their energy to the job 
of hand shaking. Twenty-seven-year-old 
brother Bob managed the campaign. 
Eunice abandoned her social work with 
juvenile delinquents. Jean, who had 
been assisting her father at his Chicago 





From “John Kennedy” 
John Kennedy (age 10): Advice for the young 


Merchandise Mart, took temporary 
leave. Patricia, who had been working 
at NBC on the Kate Smith Hour, left 
her job. And best of all, from candidate 
John’s point of view, this family cam. 
paign committee came prepared to pay 
its own way—Father Joe had seen-to it 
that each of his brood was a millionaire. 

Now, this same team stands ready to 
give of time and fortune to put a Ken- 
nedy in the White House. And as av- 
thor Dinneen says, “if John F. Kenne- 
dy is the Democratic nominee for the 
President of the United States, the Ken- 
nedy’s, all of them, will go for broke.” 

The Kennedy Family is a good intto- 
duction to James MacGregor Burns 
John Kennedy: A_ Political Profile, 
Burns hurriedly reviews much of the 
material covered by Dinneen but goes 
much further. For Burns’ political pro- 
file of Senator Kennedy is not at all like 
the usual campaign biography that does 
little more than eulogize the candidate 
with little critical analysis. 

Burns makes an honest attempt to 
probe deep. Readers learn what Kenne- 
dy is really like, what he stands for, 
what sort of President he might make. 
And Burns is well qualified to do the 
job. Now Professor of Political Science 
at Williams College, he was once a 
Congressional running mate of Kenne- 
dy. Many will remember him as the av- 
thor of the highly-praised biography of 
FDR, Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox. 

From Burns the reader learns that 
John Kennedy is not that “sunny, gre- 
garious type of matinee idol politician.’ 
Instead, he will find that “he is a seri- 
ous, driven man, about as casual as a 
cash register, who enjoys the organiza- 
tional, technical part of politics but not 
the stumping.” “He loves to read, to 
ruminate, to analyze. To him campaign- 
ing is hard work, he doesn’t love the 
noise, the confusion as Roosevelt and 
Truman did or as Kefauver and 
Humphrey do now.” 

The material covered in the two Ken- 
nedy books is of special interest to Amer- 
ican Catholics, for they may have to 
cast a vote for or against John Kennedy 
in the November elections. If this hap- 
pens, they, as Catholics, have a special 
obligation to be well informed on the 
man and his record so they will base 
their vote on the issues for which he 
stands, rather than on the pew in which 
he sits. 


Rosert L. Meyer 
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Illustration from “The Owl of Minerva” 


Gustav Regler, Andre Malraux (back to camera), Boris Pasternak and Ilya Ehrenburg 


The Owl of Minerva, by Gustav 
Regler. 375 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $5. 


ne this well-written and ex- 
cellently-translated autobiography is 
the story of a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury whose literary talents outrun his 
intellectual talents. 

Gustav Regler is an ex-German, ex- 
Communist, ex-fighter for causes of po- 
litical liberalism. In World War I as a 
German soldier, in Spain as a Commu- 
nist political commissar in the Inter- 
national Brigade, in Mexico as his mis- 
tress-turned-wife lingeringly, but with 
great calm, died of cancer, Regler stands 
out as a humanist, and a brave one at 
that. His story shows him to be a man 
who has suffered much but who has en- 
dured his suffering well and with great 
human dignity. Despite these worthy 
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characteristics, to which must be added 
his ability as a sensitive novelist, one 
cannot help feeling that his fifteen-year 
commitment to Communism (which 
ended at the time of the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact) would not have occurred had he 
sustained the strength of his Christian, 
and Catholic, heritage which ever hov- 
ers in the background of this depressing 
first-person tale of war, revolt, Soviet 
literary propaganda and a_-godless era: 
Regler could neither forget his Chris- 
tian antecedents nor could he drive the 
evidence of God out of his own work. 
His father, a devout Catholic Saarlan 
der, proves to be the outstanding char- 
acter in the book. 

As a book on Europe between the 
wars, Regler’s story makes interesting 
reading for those unfamiliar with Red 
intellectuals of the period. As a spiritu- 
al odyssey, this is an unhappy reflection 


of the wilderness that was, and unfor- 
tunately still is, the heritage of Europe's 
godless striving for utopia. 

Ropert Fintey DELANEY 


Ourselves Alone! by Padraic Colum. 
400 pp. Crown. $6. 


—- GriFFitH (1871-1922), or- 
ganizer of Sinn Fein and father of 
the Irish Free State, has never attracted 
the publicity attendant upon the careers 
of his illustrious predecessor Charles 
Stewart Parnell, and his contemporaries 
Padraic Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh 
and James Connolly. Essentially an un- 
spectacular man, Griffith opposed with 
equal dislike the impotent Irish Parlia- 
mentary party (shattered by the Parnell 
disaster) and the proponents of insur- 
rection, Pearse, Plunkett, et al, who led 
the ill-fated Easter Rising of 1916. 
Grifhth’s hope was always in what he 
called the “consensus,” an agreement on 
the part of the majority of the Irish to 
support not a man, but an institution; 
by institution, Griffith meant a respon- 
sible Irish government. 

Basing his hopes upon the repeal of 
the Act of Union of 1800, Griffith was 
willing to accept for Ireland a limited 
freedom with some sort of Dominion 
status within the British Common- 
wealth of nations—hence his acceptance 
of British terms in 1921 and the signing 
of the treaty which set up the Irish 
Free State. The failure of Republican 
elements within Ireland to accept the 
Free State status, and the civil war of 
1922, which brought about the death of 
Michael Collins, did much, it is sug- 
gested, to hasten Grifhth’s death. 

Padraic Colum, the dean of Irish let- 
ters, presents in Ourselves Alone! the 
first full-length biography of Griffith. 

Published last year in Ireland, this 
book has already been the center of 
much controversy. Among the charges 
brought against it is one which suggests 
that the biography is, in effect, propa- 
ganda for one of Ireland’s two major 
political parties and an attempt to dis- 
credit the other. Without involving our- 
selves in a national controversy, we 
must admit that Ourselves Alone! is & 
“pro-Griffith” study and that certain oth- 
er Irish leaders, notably the late Cathal 
Brugha and the present President of the 
Irish Republic, Mr. DeValera, are han- 
dled rather roughly. 
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Mr. Colum is an old pro in the writ- 
ing game, and he does well enough with 
what must have been a rather uncon- 
genial hero. Grifhth was, as noted above, 
an unspectacular man, and efforts to 
lift him above the level of the prosaic 
are doomed to comparative failure from 
the start. That Colum succeeds as well 
as he does is a tribute to his talents. Yet 
much of the book is labored, repetitious, 
dull. One cannot imagine many Ameri- 
cans—other than earnest students of 
Irish political history—wading through 
the 400 pages with pleasure. Mr. Col- 
um, of course, cannot himself be too 
happy about it all; he was much more 
at home with James Joyce. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


Grant Moves South, by Bruce Cat- 

ton. 564 pp. Little, Brown. $6.50. 
a 1950 Lloyd Lewis’ Captain Sam, 

the first of a projected three-volume 
biography of Grant, was acclaimed by 
critics, but Lewis did not live to see its 
publication. The publisher’s search for 
someone to finish the work happily end- 
ed with Bruce Catton’s agreement to 
take it over. This second volume of the 
life of Grant is everything that fans of 
Catton would expect, and a worthy suc 
cessor to Lewis’ first volume. 

An impartial, good life of Grant is 
long overdue and this book fills the 
void. Even the professional historian had 
but a sketchy idea of Grant’s career (es- 
pecially in the presidency), and the leg- 
ends die hard. Mr. Catton has dealt ef- 
fectively with both facts and legends. 
Covering the period of Grant’s life from 
June, 1861, to the victory at Vicksburg, 
this book is a clear, able, readable ac- 
count; constantly one is surprised by a 
new fact, by a different interpretation 
of Grant’s character. 

The description of battles are not all 
technical, and the casual reader will 
find, of course, that Catton’s mastery of 
this kind of writing makes it easy to 
follow events. We see the superiority of 
Grant over McClellan, the genius of the 
latter being in the training of his troops; 
Grant could take the next move which 
McClellan could never quite force him- 
self to do. 

Sometimes the battles and campaigns 
seem less interesting to the reader as he 
becomes involved in Grant's relations 
with “the strange Halleck,” his superi- 
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or, and with his father, Jesse, who was 
always ready to make what he could out 
of his son’s positions. Grant’s personal 
development from a Captain to a Gen- 
eral, who was conscious of his own pow- 
er, ability and will, is skillfully ana- 
lyzed. We get a revealing glimpse of 
Grant’s kindness to all, whether it be 
Confederate or Union man, and are sur- 
prised to find him quoting on the field 
of battle the lines of “man’s inhumani- 
ty to man.” 

One of Catton’s contributions is the 
perspective he gives to numerous leg- 
ends. One might be amused or amazed 
by the real facts of “the drinking gen- 
eral.” Like all legends, this has its ba- 
sis, but one is sometimes surprised to 
learn that this legend was actually of 
service to Grant. He was lucky in it, for 
in that era of heavy drinking, it was 
really no sin. Many generals, whose 
only mistake had been the lack of good 
troops, were accused of disloyalty. Gen- 
erals Stone and Fitz-John Porter, who 
were ruined by false charges, would 
have been pleased to be “only drinkers.” 

This volume will put all Civil War 
enthusiasts in Catton’s debt, and they 
will eagerly await the next volume. 

J. H. ScraurncEr 


From “Norman Rockwell: My Adventures as an Illustrator” 
Norman Rockwell: Occasionally forgetting he’s a duck 





Norman Rockwell: My Adventures 
as an Illustrator, by Norman 
Rockwell. 436 pp. Doubleday, 
$4.95. 


 igemnei RockwELL’s work has 
amused, charmed and inspired mil- 
lions. One of the most popular of all 
contemporary artists, he has long en- 
joyed commercial success. His paintings, 
although disdained by aesthetes and aes. 
theticians, are the result of extraordinary 
talent and driving ambition. “In one 
way or another,” he muses, “everything 
I have seen or done has gone into my 
pictures.” My Adventures as an Illustra. 
tor is the story behind his canvases, a 
story delightfully told in this well-writ 
ten and amply illustrated autobiography. 

One of the first things Rockwell te- 
members is that at an early age he could 
draw. After learning something about 
himself and a little about the people 
who made up the world about him, he 
decided that he would become an artist. 
At sixteen he entered the Chase School 
of Art in New York City, later switched 
to the National Gallery and finally end- 
ed up at the Art Students League. He 
developed an art of immaculate detail, 
and virtually overnight fell—as he puts 
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it-“to the depths of commercialism.” 

Many factors have shaped his work. 
For on: thing, he paints life as he pre- 
fers to see it. Though a stickler for real- 
istic details, he shuns the unpleasant 
realitic: of life. The figures that people 
his canvases are commonplace individu- 
als inscnsitive to and ignorant of travail 
and woe; the downtrodden, the suffer- 
ing, the afflicted are totally ignored. 
The unctuousness of all his work ex- 
plains his mass appeal. 

Occasionally he ventures beyond his 
depth and attempts some world-shatter- 
ing subject. “And off I go,” he laments, 
“stretching my neck like a swan and 
forgetting that I’m a duck.” Modesty 
such as this is rare in one so successful 
as Norman Rockwell. What he does, ad- 
mittedly, he does exceedingly well. Yet 
he is the best critic of his own work. 
To him it often seems shallow, incom- 
plete. If he judged it otherwise, he 
could toss away his brushes and quit. 
His motivational principle: “I start each 
picture with the same high hopes, and 
if I never seem able to fulfill them I 
still try my darnedest.” 

Greorce A. Cevasco 


May This House Be Safe from Ti- 
gers, by Alexander King. 374 pp. 
Simon and Schuster. $4.50. 


— 1s A book of reminiscences by 
the artist, raconteur and _ television 
personality, Alexander King. It makes 
the frothy reading of an idle hour, the 
entertainment of those who wish to 
stroll for a while beyond the diocese of 
strict morality and decency. 

An accomplished teller of tales, Mr. 
King can hold interest and is the mas- 
ter of intriguing digression. He has 
known the great and the near-great; he 
has also known (and perhaps relished 
more) the insignificant and the medi- 
ore. He makes no distinction. He 
takes his frenzy and his idiosyncrasy 
where he can find them. Sometimes he 
is informative, as when he describes the 
internecine wars in the editorial rooms 
of The New Yorker. Sometimes he is 
ecstatic, as when he recalls the televi- 
sion program on which Landowska was 
interviewed. Sometimes he is flippantly 
ironical, as when he meditates on the 
moral decay of the North African boy 
at whose birth he had served as an ama- 
teur midwife. Now and again he is pa- 
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thetic, as when he describes his mor- 
phine addiction and his attempts to 
overcome it. More often he is senti- 
mental, as when he describes an edi- 
tor’s rejection of his first cartoons, or 
when he writes so feelingly of the pros- 
titute he dated. 

But most often King is vulgar. He 
has a penchant for the unwholesome: 
his book abounds in all too frank refer- 
ences to sexual aberrations, physical 
processes and personal habits. 

The fact is that King has precious 
little to say. His generalized anti-Phil- 
istinism gives him a modicum of cul- 
tural respectability. But any ethical sys- 
tem that extends beyond sentimentalism 
seems alien to him. So, instead of rely- 
ing for effect upon intellectual values 
and insight into the human personality, 
he falls back upon a burlesque that is 
just short of a sickened mockery of 
health. One is tempted to ask, “Where 
in this book is the normal man?” 

King’s language is peppered with pro- 
fane adjectival oaths, and his vocabu- 
lary is a veritable thesaurus of pejora- 
tives. These are the stylistic devices of 
a writer who is out of contact with the 
true reality he would like to report. 

Danret T. MrtcHey 


Mozart and His Times, by Erich 
Schenk. Translated by Richard 
and Clara Winston. 452 pp. 
Knopf. $10. 


HE ORIGINAL version of this book 
was published in Vienna in 1955 
in time for the observance of the 200th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth in 





1756. The authors, Erich Schenk, pro- 
fessor of musicology at the University 
of Vienna, has for many years been con- 
sidered, after the late Alfred Einstein, 
the authority on Mozart. Although we 
get the product of his labors second-hand 
through translation (uncommonly good, 
idiomatic and free from any hint of 
Teutonic complexity of sentence struc- 
ture and heaviness of style), we have 
here a treatment of Mozart's life ir 
depth, unencumbered by descriptive aa 
alyses of his works: a full-length por- 
trait of the little man with the pock 
marked face and the lively and some 
times biting wit. 

Here many of the pathetic legends are 
scotched, such as the one about Mo- 
zart’s wretched funeral, when, in a driv- 
ing mixture of rain and snow, the hearse 
was left at the city gate by the few 
mourners (not including his wife, Con- 
stanze, who was ill). A revealing foot- 
note (pp. 446-447) states that Joseph 
II, a free-thinker of sorts, had decreed 
that the dead should be sewn into sacks 
and covered with quicklime before be- 
ing interred and that ceremonies should 
be reduced to a minimum. This is why 
Mozart’s grave was unmarked and lost 
to us forever. 

Numerous documents and quotations 
from Mozart’s and his father’s letters 
are artfully inserted into the narrative 
without disturbing the continuity. 
Though the book is intended for the cul- 
tivated layman, it will be found a val- 
uable reference for the musician and for 
the music scholar. Its value could have 
been enhanced if the old Koechel cata- 
logue reference numbers to Mozart's 
works had been discarded for the revised 
numbers (based on more recent re- 
search) published by Einstein in 1937. 

Perhaps the bibliography in the ori- 
ginal, devoted almost exclusively to Ger- 
man references, precluded its appear- 
ance in the present book. But two fea- 
tures not included in the German origi- 
nal are given here: a list of works (with 
the outmoded Koechel numbers) and a 
brief chronology by years of the com- 
poser’s life. It would have helped the 
reader more to have the relevant year 
appear at the top of each odd-numbered 
page throughout the text. aaa 

Despite these reservations, the book 
is recommended as one of the most au- 
thoritative and readable of the many 
current biographies of Mozart. 


Howarp TALLEY 
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A Canticle for Leibowitz, by Wal- 
ter M. Miller, Jr. 320 pp. Lippin- 
cott. $4.95. 


HE MONKS of the Albertian Order of 

Leibowitz are dedicated to the task 
of preserving what records of man’s 
knowledge remain in the world after the 
Flame Deluge and the Simplification. 
Exactly what happened during those ca- 
tastrophes no one knows, but the Flame 
Deluge, it seems from stories and leg- 
ends in existence, wiped out a great 
civilization, leaving behind ruins, huge 
desert areas and human beings who are 
just as apt to give birth to monsters as 
to other human beings. Then, during 
the Simplification, the remaining inhabi- 
tants of the ruined world lashed out in 
fury, murdering all of their scientists, 
intellectuals and leaders. Now hun- 
dreds of years later the monks in their 
abbey preserve the Memorabilia, the 
books and papers still in existence, 
which are completely unintelligible to 
their guardians but which they believe 
contain the secrets of the lost civiliza- 
tion. 

It is at this point that Mr. Miller's 
overwhelming novel opens. With bril- 
liant imagination, sharp humor and im- 
pressive technical skill, the author pic- 
tures in three time segments man’s strug- 
gle to rebuild his civilization to the 
point at which it was when he destroyed 
it. And, of course, when he has suc- 
ceeded in the rebuilding, he once again 
faces the same problem—will he destroy 
it again? 

This is probably the only American 
novel in which an Order of monks is 
the hero, but hero it is. Down through 
the centuries after the Flame Deluge it 
is the abbots, the priests, the brothers 
of the Order who are called on at dif- 
ferent times and in different ways to 
work, to worry, to suffer and to die that 
their treasure of knowledge, both secu- 
lar and religious, might be preserved for 
man’s benefit. And it is the same Order 
that once again faces the question of 
whether to give up in despair or prepare 
to resume its centuries-old task of pre- 
serving what little will be left, as man 
faces his question again. 

Here is a novel so far above the 
great majority of those published today 
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that the reader regrets finishing it. 
It is deadly serious about the gravest 
problem facing the human race, yet it 
never ceases to be imaginative, humor- 
ous, entertaining and revealing. It is 
constructed with skill and ingenuity, 
spanning centuries in the telling yet 
never failing in its unity, and written 
with delightful facility. 

It is customary to end a review such 
as this with the hope that the author 
will be quick in presenting his second 
novel for the reader's continued delight. 
In this case it seems best to skip the 
pious exhortation: Mr. Miller has given 
us more than enough in this first novel. 
If he can surpass it, he is going to be 
one of the great story-tellers of his age. 

Paut K. Cuneo 


Through Dooms of Love, by Karl 
Stern. 433 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $4.95. 


D" Kari Stern told us the story of 
his spiritual journey from Judaism 
to Catholicism in The Pillars of Fire, 
the autobiography which he published 
a few years back and which reached al- 
most best-seller proportions. Subse- 


quently, in The Third Revolution, he 
offered a highly interesting account of 
modern psychiatry and its interrelation- 
ship with religion. And now, in his mid- 





Karl Stern: What he knows best 


dle fifties, the versatile doctor turns to 
a completely different literary form and 
gives us a first novel so gripping in con- 
tent and masterful in execution that 
one would almost imagine he had been 
writing fiction all his life. 

It is true that in Through Dooms of 
Love (the title is from a line by E. E, 
Cummings) Dr. Stern sticks to that 
which he knows best. The two principal 
figures are Europeans displaced from 
their national and cultural heritage by 
the Nazis, as he himself was; and the 
book is heavy-laden with psychiatry. 
Virtually all the characters analyze 
themselves and each other somewhere 
along the line; the best scenes are those 
laid in the huge mental hospital Holy 
Jordan; the most convincing dialogue is 
that which occurs among members of 
the hospital staff, or between physician 
and patient. But this is all to the good 
and is the chief reason, I think, why 
the book is as real and absorbing as it is. 

The central character—one of the 
sweetest heroines, surely, in modern fe- 
tion—is Marianne Radbert, whose father 
had been owner of a famous glassworks 
in Czechoslovakia before the Nazi in- 
vasion. Marianne, who works as a mod- 
el in a Chicago clothing factory, is loved 
by Barney Lukas, vice-president of the 
company; but Barney feels that her at 
tachment to her father is a bit too emo 
tional to be healthy—which it is. Early 
in the story, the old man has a stroke 
and Marianne enters him in Holy Jor 
dan. There she meets the highly sympz- 
thetic Doctor Birnstamm, himself a dis- 
placed person, along with Gulbrannson, 
director of the hospital, and Doctor 
Wayne, the chief physician. Gradually 
her life becomes involved with theirs, 
and with that of Mrs. Surin, a designer 
in the clothing factory. Things reach a 
climax when Marianne’s father dies and 
she herself, in a state of shock, drops 
completely out of sight. 

The book gets off, I should say, toa 
rather slow start, but once past the point 
where old Radbert has his stroke (the 
description of pain and of the mental 
state of a cerebral patient are downright 
marvelous), it picks up beautifully and 
works up to a degree of suspense worthy 
of a Hitchcock movie. If you do not sit 
on the edge of your chair and bite your 
fingernails while you read the section 
beginning at, say, page 282 and going 
on to page 384, I will myself cheerfully 
refund the cost of your copy. After that, 
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there is something of a letdown, but to 
hold such a high degree of interest for 
such a very long time is a feat of which 
not many professional novelists in our 
day would be capable. 

A word about the style. Considering 
that English is not Dr. Stern’s native 
tongue, he has written in it remarkably 
well, has caught the inflection and id- 
iom of modern American speech. Here 
and there one encounters a_ phrase 
which I do not think a_ native-born 
American or English writer would have 
used—but these are rare. And some pas- 
sages (like the description of Marianne 
wandering alone on Chicago's rainy 
streets) are almost poetic in their beau- 
ty of expression. All in all, it is a re- 
markable performance. If the doctor 
has any more stories like this one up his 
sleeve, he might be well advised to 
abandon psychiatry for literature. We, 
I think, would be the richer for it. 

Cuaries A. FECHER 


The Violent Bear It Away, by Flan- 
nery O’Connor. 243 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


pag 1N America several years 
ago, Flannery O’Connor observed: 
“The Catholic writer, insofar as he has 
the mind of the Church, will feel life 
from the standpoint of the central Chris- 
tian mystery; that it has, for all its hor- 
ror, been found by God to be worth 
dying for.” 

True to her own credo, Miss O’Con- 
nor makes redemption the pivotal point 
in The Violent Bear It Away, as she 
has already done in her collection of 
short stories, A Good Man Is Hard To 
Find. In this novel, the harsh reality of 
an unusual group of people “participat- 
ing in the Redemption” confirms her 
further observation in the America arti- 
cle: “The writer learns, perhaps more 
quickly than the reader, to be humble 
in the face of what is. What is is all 
he has to do with; the concrete is his 
medium, and he will realize eventually 
that fiction can transcend its limitations 
only by staying within them.” 

All this at the risk of belaboring the 
obvious. But unless one acknowledges 
the hard fact that a writer must deal 
with what he sees, The Violent Bear 
It Away will seem a gratuitous distor- 
tion. Miss O’Connor reproduces religi- 
ous fanaticism in the mad hulk of Ma- 
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son Tarwater, incipient insanity in his 
grand-nephew Frank, and a wild ra- 
tionalism in George Rayber, because 
such degeneracy has come within her 
vision. As an artist, she is concerned 
with the concrete; as a Christian artist, 
she sees the supernatural as a value and 
a dimension of the real, even in its gro- 
tesque forms. 

Here are the horror of a house going 
up in flames as a corpse sits upright at 
a breakfast table; here the ravings of a 
religious lunatic, the tottering sanity of 
a fourteen-year-old boy torn between a 
surrender to the fanatic’s brainwashing 
and a rebellion urged by his own cloud- 
ed reason. Here are the taunts and jeers 
of a frenzied atheist. Driven by the com- 
pulsions instilled by his crazed great- 
uncle, the lad baptizes his idiot cousin 
and drowns the child in the process. Re- 
turning alone to ‘the backwoods shanty 
where he has spent his blighted youth, 
the lad finds that the corpse had not 
been burned after all; a Negro neigh- 
bor has buried it. “He threw himself to 
the ground and with his face against 
the dirt of the grave, he heard the com- 
mand. GO WARN ‘THE CHILDREN OF GOD 
OF THE TERRIBLE SPEED OF MERCY.” The 
old man’s fanaticism is reaching beyond 
the grave. Young Frank Tarwater 
strikes out for the city—a prophet of the 
Lord on High. 

Redemption is the awful theme of 
The Violent Bear It Away—awful in 


Flannery O’Connor: Life is worth dying for 


the sense that everybody is trying, each 
in his own miserable way, to save the 
other. The truth of Christ’s mission has 
been distorted by ignorance and idiocy. 
While Miss O’Connor probes and cre- 
ates with relentless realism, a compas- 
sion suffuses the whole. For she herself 
believes with Monsignor Guardini that 
the root of the eye is in the heart. Life, 
for all its horror, is found to be worth 
dying for. 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Ourselves To Know, by John O’Hara. 
408 pp. Random House. $4.95. 


WL E HAD the ascetic look that I later 
saw in the faces of a few priests, 
a few deaf people, a few West Point 
army officers, and a few men who had 
served long prison sentences.” This was 
Robert Millhouser, or at least it was the 
look of him. Behind the look there was 
a man whose story the narrator consid- 
ers an honor, then a duty, and last a 
catharsis to research and relate. 

At first Millhouser resented the in- 
trusion. He was, after all, a man of 
means able to buy his privacy, a man 
respected by the community so that ke 
could be remote with impunity. Wait- 
ing to die in his “comfortable monas- 
tery,” he felt that what a man does with 
his life should be of his own choosing, 
and he chose to be alone and lonely. 
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His mood was one of despair, the clear- 
est expression of which he found in 
Milton’s lines: “All hope is lost/Of 
my reception into grace; what worse?/ 
For where no hope is left, is left no 
fear.” 

No fear but one: that keeping silence 
would deprive him of understanding. 
Unless the right story be told of him, 
there could be only wrong ones, thus no 
understanding, no friend. As he put it, 
“Most of my life I have lived here in 
this little town, and most of that here 
in this house . . . indeed, in this little 
room. What do I know of my fellow 
man, my fellow townsmen, and what do 
they know of me? . . . We're all lim- 
ited in what we know of others by 
what they know of us.” 

To lessen the limitations, to discover 
what at least one townsman thinks of 
him, to keep at least the narrator for 
his friend and to confess: for these rea- 
sons, Millhouser invites the narrator into 
his confidence, promising to tell all, but 
in his own way and with a single stipu- 
lation—that a young man of twenty 
should do the research and writing, but 
the same man at forty should decide 
whether or not to publish the story. 

The Millhouser story is several sto- 
ries: that of Lyons, Pennsylvania, a 
mining town but also a place of white 
collar businesses and the homes of the 
gentry whose roots are in coal but 
whose heart is in Fort Penn’s society. It 
is the story of Irish serving girls, a Ne- 
gro butler, bank presidents, trade union- 
ists, lawyers, louts. It is the warm and 
affectionate account of two generations 
of Millhousers, especially of Robert’s 
remarkable and memorable mother and 
father. 

In Henry Adams’ sense of the term, 
it is the story of Robert Millhouser’s 
education: under Moses, the Negro, in 
the stables; at prep school and the uni- 
versity; with a painter in Rome, a doc- 
tor at home. We see him learning to 
look after his Pennsylvania Dutch prop- 
erties, to make a mark for himself in 
the business of Lyons and the society of 
Fort Penn (both high and low). In 
many ways he is educated; in few ways 
has he learned. The climax of both his 
education and his life was in his mar- 
riage to the only woman completely 
right for him in that her selfishness 
made her completely wrong for him. For 
self’s sake he killed her—but not before 
she had succeeded in killing him spir- 
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itually. His days in prison, his trial and 
ultimate suspended sentence, and _ his 
lonely life thereafter form the rest of 
his tale. 

What is to be made of this life? Mill- 
houser wanted nothing made of it. 
“But,” says the narrator, “I can study 
what I’ve seen, and I will.” To which 
the old man replies, “Look out, Gerald, 
you may find what you're looking for. 
Yourself.” 

At this point the reader, if not the 
narrator, realizes a truth about Mill- 
houser, one which also applies tc the 
narrator: it is that he is a small man, 
cold, narrow, concerned with self and 
only self. He is known for his courtesy, 
his kindness, his considerateness of oth- 
ers, but this is a facade. He has tried 
to make himself in the image of his fa- 
ther, but must ultimately fail. He is 
what he is. As his estranged painter 
friend had said of him, “Never get mar- 
ried. Marriage is not essential to your 
happiness. Therefore, if you marry you 
will make the woman unhappy, and 
she will do the same to you. You will 
try to remake the woman to suit your- 
self, or the woman will try to remake 
vou. And whether you succeed or fail, 
in both cases someone is the loser.” As 
it turned out, both husband and wife 
lost. 

Ourselves To Know is a masterly nov- 
el by one of America’s few really pro- 
fessional novelists. O’Hara has always 
had talent, but in his previous novels 
he wasted it on small themes or cheap- 
ened it by sensationalism. In this book, 
he sees that his only business is to tell 
a good story about some interesting peo- 
ple. He does this superbly well, com- 
posing his elaborate plot with brilliance, 
handling a large cast with depth and 
complexity, and writing intelligent, rich 
prose. 

The ordinary reader will certainly en- 
joy this book, but the professional writ- 
er will also respect it for at least three 
extraordinary achievements of the nov- 
elist: O’Hara’s deft use of the first per- 
son point of view, the restraint with 
which he resists the temptation to sen- 
sationalize personal history, and his con- 
siderable gifts for all the arts of the nov- 
el, especially those of narration, descrip- 
tion and dialogue. One may also take 
note that here is one writer at least who 
can treat character in the old way—by 
delineating in detail instead of by fraud- 
ulently psychoanalyzing. 





I believe that the book is almost with. 
out defects, but I can anticipate two 
possible objections to it. One is that its 
plot line takes two steps backward fo; 
one step forward. And yet the historical 
delvings are always relevant, always con. 
trolled, always interesting. The other js 
that Ourselves To Know may seem to 
have the defect of John Hersey’s The 
War Lover and Cozzens’ By Love Pos. 
sessed, that is, of a big mountain (in. 
volved structure) giving birth to a little 
mouse (small theme). My feeling is 
that this book does have an important 
point to make and must make it slowly, 
carefully, thoroughly. But O’Hara te. 
fuses to descend to allegory or naive 
aphorisms to advertise his point. It’s too 
important and real thus to degrade it, 
I believe that the point is how extra 
ordinary is the ordinary. A very good 
point. A very good book. 

James G. Murray 


The Lincoln Lords, by Cameron 
Hawley. 556 pp. Little, Brown. 
$5. 


His 1s the kind of people Cameron 
Hawley (Cash McCall, Executive 
Suite) writes about: Lincoln Lord tells 
his wife that he contemplates giving up 
his sixty thousand dollar a year job to 
accept one at only twenty-five thousand. 
With a laugh she replies, “We've always 
been broke anyway.” 
This is the question that Hawley pos- 
es: is the handsome, smooth-talking, 
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free-spc nding executive a hollow man or 
a magician who can convert ideas into 
money. Lincoln Lord who in the past 
ten yeors has headed five multimillion 
dollar corporations finds himself sud- 
enly without a job. Under pressure he 
accepts a position beneath his dignity, 
the presidency of a small food process- 
ing plant. In a matter of weeks he con- 
verts the moribund plant into an earth 
shaker, but a series of flash-backs, chiefly 
reminiscenes of Lord’s wife and of his 
former public relations man, intimates 
the suspicion that Lincoln Lord is a man 
who will wilt under a disapproving 
glare, weasel away from any major de- 
cision. 

The suspense is maintained, partly 
by the slow-moving plot that swells to- 
ward an exciting climactic scene of de- 
cision, and partly by Hawley’s trick of 
viewing his central character through 
the eyes of others. We learn what Lin- 
coln Lord thinks when he drives his 
car or changes his shirt, but at the im- 
portant moments in the story we are al- 
lowed to see him only through the eyes 
of a critical follower. The suspense is 
undercut as the reader comes to realize 
that Cameron Hawley sees two kinds of 
men in the world at large: good and 
bad. The latter outnumber the former 
chiefly in government and high educa- 
tion. In the world of big business there 
are only sincere men and once good men 
who have come unhinged. These are 
offered psychiatric help. 

All of the businessmen practice what 
Steven Potter has labeled oneupman- 
ship: it is a compulsion to keep on the 
aggressive in conversation. It is an ex- 
citing game but difficult for Hawley’s 
people who have trouble following the 
most ordinary turn of a conversation. 
They are constantly amazed, stunned, 
surprised and shocked by commonplace 
teplies, but they furiously fight back to 
regain conversational supremacy. It is a 
nervous world that Hawley reveals. 

FaLtton Evans 


A Kind of Fighting, by Patrick 
Cruttwell. 272 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.95. 


ihe “FIGHTING in the title of this 
book could refer to many things. It 
could be the struggle of Lin Soe, the 
fanatic nationalist who wrests indepen- 
dence for his country from the British. 
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Patrick Cruttwell: Dinzaw’s dilemma 


Or it could be the compromising, hit- 
and-run tactics that Lin Soe used against 
the Japanese who, invading his beloved 
Sagha, had promised to help him in his 
struggle against the British but then 
had ignored him. Or it could be the in- 
ternal struggle in the narrator's mind 
as he recalls how he might, in some 
way, be responsible for the fanatical 
liberalism that consumes Lin Soe. The 
narrator had first met Lin Soe—later to 
be the “Dinzaw” or “Hero,” “Liberator,” 
“Leader” (none of which really cap- 
tures the reverence which the word con- 
veyed to his followers)—when he, the 
narrator, had been a professor of his- 
tory at the University of Port Randolph. 
Perhaps the abstract classroom discus- 
sions on natural rights, the speeches of 
Burke on the American Revolution had 
been taken too particularly, too closely 
to life, by his fiercely individualistic 
student. Or perhaps the “kind of fight- 
ing” is all of these. It is the inexplicable 
ferment of history, the inexorable inter- 
twining of men and nations in time. 
At any rate, the narrator, from the 
vantage point of the 1950’s when the 
Dinzaw has become legend after his 
assassination, looks back and tries to fit 
the events into a pattern. The British 
were well-meaning, fumbling. The 
Saghanese were impatient, volatile, mer- 
curial. The Japanese armies, like some 
impersonal catalyst, gave the opportu- 
nity and the occasion. After the war 
came the period of confusion, of un- 
rest. Lin Soe struck: 
For it took some courage and bred some 


fear to advance unarmed, or with arms un- 
ready, on to armed men whose orders the 








marchers could not know. But what were 
they, the armed men doing I glanced from 
the marchers to them: they were doing— 
nothing. There was a curious shuffling 
among them; they looked to and fro for 
orders and got none The march 
squeezed inwards to pass the police on the 
pavement; its pressure disorganized still fur- 
ther the discipline of the army. There was 
a lamentable jostling in the ranks; one rifle 
fell. Sayhai! Dinzaw! Dinzaw! Sayhai!—the 
noise and its vehemence were shattering, 
bellowed from the straining faces a few 
yards away. I saw for a second the Dinzaw 
himself; he stared straight ahead of him as 
he marched; under the peaked cap his eyes 
bulged. He looked as if drugged . . . The 
head of the procession passed before us; the 
rest followed on. Perhaps there were five 
hundred soldiers, and ten times as many 
surrounding them. They were all young. 

All very young; their sleek round faces 

gleamed with sweat and excitement. Some 

were mere boys, the arabs of Port Ran- 
dolph’s streets. They were ridiculous—and 
they were winning. 

There may be some obvious parallels 
with the assassination of Aung San, who 
had achieved independence in Burma. 
Certainly Cruttwell knows Burma well. 
But Lin Soe is more than a fictionaliza- 
tion of an historical personage. In his 
own way he personifies nascent nation- 
alism in all the awakening countries of 
the world. Beyond that he symbolizes 
the eternal struggle of all men to be 
free. Cruttwell has captured this para- 
doxical love-hate which Lin Soe has for 
the West. He knows that he must de- 
feat the West, but knows that he must 
westernize to do it. This book is prob- 
ably the most sensitive and probing ac- 
count of this ambivalent meeting of two 
cultures since Passage to India. 


Eucene McNamara 


The Last Valley, by J. B. Pick. 176 
pp. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


HIS BOOK reads more like an alle- 

gory than a novel. An idyllic val- 
ley, hidden between the mountain 
ranges of southern Germany, has some- 
how escaped the marauding armies of 
the Thirty Years War. Peasants of the 
valley till its fields, and care for their 
animals, love and scheme and pray with 
little concern for the bitter religious 
war outside. ae 

Into this paradise stumbles Vogel, 
veteran of ten years’ wandering across 
the ravaged German countryside; he is 
a shadowy figure, neither peasant nor 
soldier, a man unrelated to any person 
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or cause, uncommitted, guided only by 
an unreasonable instinct for survival. 
Vogel persuades the soldiers who have 
followed him into the valley, to preserve 
the paradise they have found, to share 
the lot of the peasants rather than to 
loot and destroy, to protect the en- 
trances to the valley, by ruse or by arms. 

Mr. Pick’s novel is a description of 
the precarious peace which follows, as 
peasant and soldier realize their mutual 
dependence. Soldiers become peasants, 
and the village boys drill as soldiers. 
Vogel, who seems to have lost the will 
to love or trust, finds himself related 
again—to a woman, the gentle daugh- 
ter of one of the peasants, and to a 
friend, the detached and clear-eyed cap- 
tain. 

The Thirty Years War could as easi- 
ly have been the Gallic Wars, or the 
Korean action. The last valley could be 
any remote outpost. The characters, one 
feels, are made deliberately faceless in 
order to become symbols of the individ- 
ual violated by war. J. B. Pick, who is 


an English Quaker, contemplatively re- 


iterates in this novel that war is abso- 
lutely total, futile and evil. 
GENEvVIEVE M. Casey 


Passage of Arms, by Eric Ambler. 
246 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


i oem NOVEL begins with the ambitious 
dreams of an Indian clerk, Girija 
Krishnan, to own a fleet of buses, an 
ambition that seems infinitely removed 
from possibility. Fate, however, lends a 
hand, and Girija happens upon a cache 
of contraband arms. The idea of selling 
these arms for the money for his first 
bus gradually takes hold in his mind— 
beginning as outlandishly stupid and 
ending up as a serious business plot. He 
sees that the arms are well hidden and 
preserved, then starts the long process 
of establishing contacts. Eventually, the 
sale of arms is fronted by an American, 
Greg Nilsen, who is touring the East 
with his wife, Dorothy. Actually, Mr. 
Nilsen wants nothing to do with any- 
thing illegal, nor does he particularly 
want to deal in arms, but several things 
conspire to get him into the act: his 
wife’s befriending of one of their trav- 
eling companions, a woman named Ar- 
lene Drecker Cwho would drive any 
man to selling munitions or buying 
them), the fact that the transaction is 
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presented to him as something perfectly 
legal and a b!ow to Communism (the 
arms are for the “anti-Communists in 
Indon¢sia”), and his natural penchant 
for any business deal. The trail goes 
from Hong Kong to Manila to Singa- 
pore to Indonesia, and the Nilsens run 
into so much trouble with their little 
project that it hardly seems worth the 
effort. Black marketers and gun run- 
ners, revolutionists and some very inhu- 
man siobs dart in and out of the pic- 
ture. It falls to the lot of Colonel! 
Soames, “The Policeman,” of Singa- 
pore, to set Nilsen straight on a few 
things. 

Mr. Ambler has plotted well and 
drawn his characters with commendable 
skill. His characters manage to make the 
usual mistakes we expect of human be- 
ings. And, thank heaven, they do not 
take themselves so seriously that every 
action is preceded by hours of self-con- 
templation about their motives and the 
entire world situation. It is, in tact, re 
freshing to pick up a book where you 
meet people instead of devoted intro 
verts. 

Critically, it would be a mistake to 
find fault with one book for not being 
another book. There is not much depth 
to this book, nor are the characters the 
“great stuff’ of permanent literature. 
But it is an interesting yarn and does 
its intended job very well indeed. It is 
told with fine objectivity, as the plot 
unfolds, as one begins to see the trou- 
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ble one ambitious little man can cause, 
as he—in complete oblivion—carries oyt 
wis plan. 


Josepn T. McG ony, S.J. 


Ritual in the Dark, by Colin Wil. 
son. 442 pp. Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.95. 


eon is a first novel—a bizarre pyy. 
chological thriller—by the author 
of The Outsider, a quasi-philosophical 
cause celebre of several seasons ago. In 
a sense, the novel’s two heroes are out 
siders—one, because his aberrations drive 
him to maim and kill for paranoiac tea- 
sons; the other, because he thinks he 
sees in the sick man a sanity and health 
which the world of normalcy does not 
seem to possess. For both men there is 
a connection rather than a chasm be 
tween soundness and corruption, natu- 
ral and unnatural love, life and death. 
Both find the world dull, weary, stale, 
flat, unprofitable and meaningless. To 
give it vitality and sense, one turns to 
perversion and so is damned and 
doomed; whereas the other can at last 
and at least learn from perversion that 
perversion will not enhance life. 

I should have thought that this would 
be obvious, that something so obvious 
would have been considered too silly to 
serve as the theme of a long and com 
plex novel. But Mr. Wilson was evi: 
dently bent on discovering some kind 
of Dostoyevskian truth, the profundity 
of which escaped him and the banality 
of which, unfortunately, the reader can- 
not escape. 

The author’s intentions were greatet 
perhaps than his abilities to manage 
them. He wanted apparently to under 
stand the psychology of a Jack-the-Rip 
per in terms of Sade, Masoch or Kraft: 
Ebbing. A philosopher, he probably rea- 
soned, can serve two purposes: his the- 
ories will be ideal enough to warrant 
some serious attention, and wrong 
enough to require some correction. But 
what can a novelist do with a clinical 
diagnosis? A pervert is a pervert. And 
that is what Wilson’s sick hero remains, 
a pervert. More than this, he’s a bore 
and not at all as intellectually exciting 
or morally perplexed as Raskolnikov, on 
whom he is modeled. 

The author also attempted to conduct 
his other hero through a guided tout, 
not of Dante’s Inferno but of Rimbaud’s 
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Hell, hence he must see grotesqueries 
rather ‘han truths. In the course of the 
journey he learns that breeding and 
wealth are veneers not failing to dis- 
close the evils beneath. He meets and 
discourses at great length with madmen 
-a‘painter who is one-half Gulley Jim- 
gn and one-half Lolita’s father-lover; 
police inspectors out of Sherlock Holmes 
and a psychiatrist out of Freud; worst 
of all, a priest who resembles Ronald 
Knox as Graham Greene might have 
caricatured him. Finally, as the book 
iacket puts it, “he survives the contami- 
nation of nihilism and despair” through 
the love of two women. Nonsense. He’s 
as stupid and insensitive as he ever was. 
It's just that, when the police finally 
pick up his friend, he decides that crime 
doesn’t pay, a principle which had elud- 
ed him for 442 pages. Moreover, he 
finds it intriguing to have an affair with 
an aunt by afternoon and with her niece 
at night. This is preferable to hanging. 
And so it may be (the point is moot), 
but it is definitely not philosophy, nor 
for any sensible reader will it combat 
nihilism and despair. 

Stylistically, the book is rapid and 
clear: the former, a blessing in that one 
is fairly well able to speed through an 
intolerably inept performance; the lat- 
ter, a curse because it cruelly shows up 
the faults of plot and character. Obscur- 
ity would have helped the theme, too. 
As it is, the reader is given glaring evi- 
dence of the jejune thoughts of out- 
siders and the naivete of Colin Wilson. 

James G. Murray 


The Summer of Desire, by John 
Goldthorpe. 256 pp. Coward Mc- 
Cann. $3.95. 


ge ge we have been deluged 
with middle-aged heroes. It may, 
of course, be accidental, but James 
Joyce’s Bloom seems to have penetrated 
every aspect of popular fiction. We are 
treated to the middle-aged, powerless 
artist, the businessman (Cameron Haw- 
ley has just created a frozen-foods-ex- 
ecutive hero with the same problem, 
and there is little doubt that his study 
will be a vast, popular success), the 
military man, the father, even the priest. 
In The Summer of Desire, this vitiated 
hero crops up again. 

Martin Dexter lives in a small town 
near London. He is married to a con- 
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cert pianist “with a life of her own,” 
and has three children. He is a health 
officer under the English nationalized 
health system and a “devout” recent 
convert to Catholicism. And he falls in 
love, in the summer of his desire, with 
the local priest’s niece and housekeeper, 
who is “poised and arrogant . . . the 
arrogance of her poised head and the 
gay comradeship of her hair clashed 
with each other . . .” In this summer, 
he deals futilely and childishly with 
this love, sees his wife go her own way, 
ignores his children and even plays 
about a bit with a mature and well-sexed 
lady doctor. 

If nothing more came of all this, one 
could dismiss the novel as a slight and 
sensitive re-creation of one man’s mid- 
dle-aged rebellion, a last sexual fling 
before final and unsettling maturity sets 
in. But Mr. Goldthorpe, an English 
writer, has used another layer for his 
fictional palimpsest: religion. It seems 
that Martin Dexter is a recent convert 
to Catholicism, and (I am now deep in 
the author’s surmises) like many con- 
verts, he is on most intimate terms with 
the parish priest, so intimate that they 
meet once a week for drinks of altar 
wine, and talk. He realizes well that 
“Catholic priests are not gentlemen in 
the way Anglican priests almost always 
are,” and poor Father Gannon realizes 
this, too, but Dexter’s faith, such as it 
is, colors his life on the surface. Yet 
when his particular physical hell de- 
scends upon him, the faith he has so 
amply embraced plays no part in his 
thinking or in his behavior. 

This is perhaps a minor considera- 
tion in modern fiction. It is, perhaps, 
too unrealistic for the reviewer, who is 
also a convert and a contemporary of 
Martin Dexter, to wonder at the small 
impact of what must have been the ma- 
jor emotional experience of his mature 
life upon his dealings with Father Gan- 
non, with the arrogant and poised “gold- 
en girl,” Jansey, and with the “cool, 
calm and efficient-looking” lady doctor. 
But this unbelief in the genuineness of 
the hero’s reactions nags at the reader 
through the rather gruesome details of 
sexual attraction (at least here they are 
gruesome: they all seem tied so to the 
golden girl’s sweater) and never lets 
him rest confidently in the novel’s un- 
appetizing pages. 

As it turns out, the wife comes back, 
the children are reunited and Martin 





settles down for what would appear to 
be an inevitable decline into uninviting 
and passionless middle age. As Gold- 
thorpe says: “The whole thing might 
just never have happened.” The review- 
er is rather of this mind concerning the 


book itself. 


Doris GruMBACH 


Giant’s Arrow, by Samuel Youd. 
217 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50. 


HE PUBLISHERS Offer no clue to the 

identity of Samuel Youd, but I am 
strongly drawn to the conclusion that 
this is a pseudonym for a woman. In 
any event, Sam has written a novel of 
great impact. 

The locale is London and we are in- 
troduced to Michael Kelly, the heredi- 
tary owner of a conservative business, 
as he engages the services of a high- 
powered salesman, George Devere. Kel- 
ly’s moral problems in business mount 
as Devere—on the strength of his suc- 
cess as a ruthless salesman—demands 
that Kelly abandon the high ethical 
standards of his father. The heart of the 
story, however, lies in another direction. 

Kelly, a devout Catholic, is married 
to an agnostic who has refused to live 
as his wife since the birth of their child, 
a mental defective. The story pursues 
their difficulties, and those of Kelly’s 
sister whose brief, unhappy marriage 
has terminated in divorce. It concerns 
Devere’s submissive wife who has agreed 
to an abortion at her husband’s candid 
suggestion, and finally Susan, Kelly’s 
aloof and disdainful secretary, who dis- 
covers her animal nature. As these wom- 
en grow to know each other, as they ex- 
change confidences, there is unfolded: 
the terrible, terrible plight of the wom- 
an who has denied the life force—the 
woman who has found herself caught in 
the elemental (and sacramental) forces 
of reproduction, and then has willfully 
hurled herself out of the reach of that 
force. 

At a time when politicians can talk 
glibly of population control, this book 
becomes highly meaningful, for jit. ex- 
poses the personal anguish of the child: 
less wife. The Catholic view on divorce, 
birth control, abortion is made clear— 
though there is nothing new in this— 
but in the lives of these women, Sam- 
uel Youd shows the bitter personal con- 
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sequences of sins against life. Two epi- 
sodes in this book, which it would be 
quite unfair to reveal, struck me with as 
much force and shock as I can remem- 
ber having experienced in reading a 
novel. 

There are only two objections, minor 
ones really. Kelly’s confessor is a sick 
man; the priest introduces artificial mor- 
al problems that are unnecessary and 
misleading. And the very terseness of 
the story brings it to the edge of alle- 
gory several times. Samuel Youd saves 
himself (herself) from the fall however, 
and the fictive world of the book re- 
mains at last vigorous and real. This is 
a book that should be widely read; once 
begun, it will be read to the end. 

FaLton Evans 


The Curtain Falls, by Maurice 
Druon. Translated by Humphrey 
Hare. 668 pp. Scribners. $5.95. 


HE PROSPECTIVE reader of this novel, 

who would like a quick and accu- 
rate indication of the kind of people he’s 
to meet, might turn to Book Three's 
opening chapter, “The Monsters’ Ball.” 
On the chapter’s third page is printed 
the wording of the invitation to the ball: 
“The Comtesse Sandoval, at home 
among a few select friends, at her Ball 
of Beasts. .’ Not surprisingly, the 
“few select friends at the ball have be- 
come nearly 200, practically all, that is, 
of the very upper crust of Parisian so- 
ciety that prevailed between the two 
world wars, the society that is, in fact, 
the chief subject matter of The Curtain 
Falls. It is indeed a “fabulous Vanity 
Fair whose like the world had perhaps 
never seen.” It is certainly a Vanity Fair 
alongside of which Peyton Place would 
look like a day nursery. All of which is 
to say that the possible reader of The 
Curtain Falls shouldn’t expect to meet 
nice people. 

At the Ball of Beasts, Emile Lartois, 
an elderly physician and member of the 
French Academy, is talking to Simon 
Lauchaume, a one-time peasant student 
who has risen through the usual un- 
scrupulous means to the position of 
Minister of War. If The Curtain Falls, 
with its panoramic dissection of an ex- 
ceedingly corrupt society, can be said 
to have a protagonist, Simon is it. The 
two men are watching the youngest and 
most strikingly beautiful couple at the 
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ball, a brother and sister, Jean-Noel and 
Marie-Ange Schoulder. In view of the 
ultimate total degradation of the two, 
their first names are bitterly ironic. The 
Schoulders are a great banking clan; the 
mother of the couple is from an equally 
famous family of landed aristocrats, the 
de la Monneries. The decline and fall 
of both families is part of the book’s 
theme. 

M. Lartois, the Academician, remarks 
to the Minister of War: “I believe we're 
thinking exactly the same thing, my 
dear Simon. One would like to say to 
those two children, ‘Go away, fly! Fly 
these people who are three times, almost 
four times, your age, and are seeking the 
sap of your youth as the resin is sought 
in the trunks of young firs. Fly this 
cynicism, this falsity, these vices in 
search of proselytes. Fly these erotoma- 
niacs, fly these poisonous plants. . 
Stop dancing with death. Fly from us 
all!’ For every man here, you, I, all of 
us, wants that girl. And every woman 
over forty wants that young Schoulder, 
and several men, too, for that matter. 
We're all unclean.” 

The Curtain Falls—all of its almost 
700 closely printed and packed pages— 
is written in the white fire of a terrible 
moral indignation. But it is far more 
than a mere emotional rant allegorizing 
the Third Republic that fell so quickly 
to the Germans in 1940. M. Druon is a 
gifted novelist with astonishing intellec- 
tual control over his vast material and a 
telling power of characterization. For 
gruesomely effective imaginative writ- 
ing, his description of the old peoples’ 
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lunatic asylum, with all its shatteringly 
symbolic overtones, is matchless. The 
brothel scene featuring Jean-Noel 
Schoulder is a horror piece comparable 
to that in Joyce’s Ulysses. The satiric 
treatment given the English homosexy- 
als who buy a French abbey and trans- 
form it into a “monastery of friends” js 
worthy of the early Waugh. Nor should 
M. Druon discount his good fortune in 
having such a masterly translator as 
Humphrey Hare. In terms of prose 
style alone, the book is a delight. 

But how otherwise unrelenting and 
oppressive is this fictional world of 
monsters! How insistent on erotomania 
—all the varieties of sexual experience 
M. Druon knows of—and he is nause- 
atingly knowledgeable. And hovering 
over all are senility and death—natural 
death, suicide and murder. It merely 
adds to the horror when, a few pages 
from the end, Jean-Noel, caught up in 
the abyss of his own private hell, re- 
ects, “And yet there are people who 
believe in God, people who practice 
their religion, and who aren’t fools.” 

Purp C. Deasy 


The Grass, by Claude Simon. Trans- 
lated by Richard Howard. 216 pp. 
Braziller. $3.75. 


H ERE Is A novel that makes the stand- 
ard stream-of-consciousness seem 
old-fashioned. It becomes abstract, al- 
most non-objective. Old forms of punc- 
tuation and sentence structure are dis- 
carded. Parentheses contain parentheses, 
like an endless series of doors at the end 
of corridors, each leading to a smaller 
and remoter door. The doors open on 
vignettes of living which have only the 
most tenuous connection with the main 
thought. As a consequence, it is not pos- 
sible to view the book or any part of it 
in perspective until the whole is fin- 
ished. 

Then the reader recognizes, with a 
certain amount of admiration for his 
own persistence, that to read this book 
at all is an intellectual feat. Since he 
has accomplished it, he feels encouraged 
to ask why the book was written in this 
particular way and what the author has 
achieved. 

First, he examines the story that has 
emerged, nebulous though it may be. 
Louise, a young French wife with a dis- 
orderly mind: and total recall, watches 
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in the family chateau over the slow 
death of her husband’s aunt. Watching 
with her are her parents-in-law, as full- 
blown 2 picture of death in life as you 
ould hope to find; and her husband, 
whose character died a long time ago. 
Outside in the garden waits her lover, 
wih whom she plans to run away as 
gon as the aunt dies. 

For Louise will not choose life, as rep- 
resented by the lover, until death has 
fnally won the battle inside the house. 


Only the old aunt is worthy of battle, — 


ince she alone has lived with gallantry 
and integrity. Her legacy to Louise dur- 
ing these final days will be the mean- 
ing of her life, which Louise will piece 
wt of the kaleidoscopic, tumultuous 
thoughts which fill her mind as she 
waits. Perhaps, in the end, the mean- 
ing will be of no more significance than 
the odd buttons and junk jewelry in a 
discarded biscuit tin which the aunt has 
already given her. 

The multiple threads of life are in- 
trwoven. Many people touch each oth- 
et at many points, but each also goes 
his own way, uninfluencing and unin- 
fuenced. Yet when they touch, they 
open vistas of experience beyond their 
own—vistas described in those intermin- 
able parentheses which take the immed- 
ate situations and, by means of similes, 
tun them into abstractions of all living. 

It is interesting to note how many of 
the similes are taken from travel, as sym- 
bolic of the flow and chaos of life as 
the orchard, with its rotten pears which 
never ripen, is symbolic of decay and 
death, slow, sure and quiet. The symbol- 
im which runs through the novel is 
basic but always in a minor key, just as 
the meticulously worked beauty of de- 
«tiptive passages enriches the novel’s 
character but makes it none the less 
womber. The Grass is a great literary 
achievement. 

Orca M. Peterson 


Up, Into the Singing Mountain, by 
Richard Llewellyn. 378 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $4.95. 


_ is A brawling and perceptive 
novel about Welsh rancheros, their 
lives and loves in Patagonia. Huw Mor- 
van, the hero, comes to this frontier 
Welsh colony in the west of Argentina 
fom Wales, from Llewellyn’s first and 
tnest book, How Green Was My Val- 
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ley, leaving lovely and bereft Bronwen 
free to wed again, and himself to strike 
out for himself American style. He 
meets vicissitudes and brutal handling 
on his way west, but his tenacity and 
quality are rewarded in the end as his 
wagon train, freed from Indians, rolls 
into the Promised Land of the Shining 
Mountain; his bride Lal Corwen leads 
the Welsh settlers in hymns of halle- 
lujah as the dawn comes up and they 
are free. 

Some of the scenes in the book are 
brutal, others are coarse; there is a sen- 
sual and Celtic style to the whole story 
that is both dangerous and _ beguiling. 
Llewellyn has a fine ear, none better 
than his for all the subtle nuances of 
speech, and his skill is not confined to 
the Welsh tongue either, but hears the 
voices of the world, cockney, Basque 
and American. 

This book is full of action. It will 
make a thrilling movie; yet for all its 
commercial, built-in. success, there is a 
deep message for us all. As an Old- 
Countryman, hero Huw is very con- 
scious, more than we are, of the price 
we pay for being American, raised in 
prodigal abundance and liberty. He 
doubts, deep down, whether it is all 
worth the cost, whether humble pie and 
lumps of coal in a_landlord-ridden 
Welsh valley, among people who have 
to take you in, is not better than the 
haunches of beef and all the gold of 
the Andes, sliced and grubbed for 
among strangers, taken and held at the 
cost of never being Welsh again. 

WiriraM Reapy 





Charley Is My Darling, by Joyce 
Cary. 343 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


W™ EARLY in World War II, a 
fifteen-year-old Cockney from a 
London slum is billeted with other evac- 
uees in the Devon village of Burlswood, 
whose ways are mainly those of peasant 
generations, the personae for human 
comedy are assembled. When the boy 
is shunned, bored, confused and talent- 
ed, the drama is bound to be stern. A 
truly significant service is Harper and 
Brothers’ project, now well begun, to 
publish American editions of all of Joyce 
Cary, whose works fill some fifteen vol- 
umes in the Carfax Edition (British). 
Cary’s “Prefatory Essay” of six essential 
pages illuminates the power, comedy 
and beauty of this novel, as warm and 
human today as when it was written 
twenty years ago. It must be read—for 
its fun and for its gravity. 

It tells the madcap story of Charley 
Brown, of those terrible months and 
happy days of his childhood. Cary does 
not think in terms of adolescence. There 
is simply childhood, the world of chil- 
dren, and maturity. This semantic nice- 
ty is part of the wisdom with which he 
can say in his “Prefatory Essay”: “The 
child is not equipped with the experi- 
ence and judgment necessary to put it 
[the moral structure of the world] to- 
gether for himself,” and if parents and 
teachers “refuse the duty of making the 
situation clear to him he will suffer.” 
When those responsible for Charley 
Brown—his trollop of a stepmother, 
Nina Allchin, his teachers and proba- 
tion ofhcers—fail him, he can go in only 
one direction in his right to self-respect, 
into the world of his imagination, there 
to suffer. 

Not only a near-orphan and an evac- 
uee but also verminous and ugly, Char- 
ley Brown begins his new. life as an 
alien, without joy. Possessed, however, 
of the imagination and talents of a true 
artist, he is quick to secure a role for 
himself as leader amongst the village 
youngsters and the “yackies,” whose 
shifting loyalties cannot defeat him. 
For him, to imagine is to act. When his 
sole diet has been gangsterism of film 
and comic, however, he can only be« 
“hurled into delinquency.” His inspired 
career follows its fatal course: “car-bor- 
rowing” to take his pals to the films, bag- 
snatching, housebreaking and _pilfering 
for the mere challenge to nerve and 
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muscle; a final beer-bust at Burls House 
ends in hilarious chaos and disaster. 

Told almost strictly from the point of 
view of the children, Charley Is My 
Darling has a wandering pace. Its hours 
and minutes are filled with adult appre- 
ciation of childhood experience, which, 
whether sad, cruel, joyous or empty, 
seems to the child so often endless, every 
particle of experience of mysterious im- 
port. Yet there is no pause in the novel’s 
movement, nor lapse in its control. It is 
never sentimental. Even the growing af- 
fection between Charley and Liz, a 
near-deaf child of the village, whom 
most consider “barmy,” is stern in its 
tenderness. In the pathos of their even- 
tual union there is honesty; in the trag- 
edy of their inevitable separation, cour- 
age. In the eyes of society, both are 
guilty and criminal, but they have come 
to know themselves better. They have 
a remembered joy and a furious hope. 
Charley himself has never known what 
dignity meant, but he learns to feel 
“that with Liz he has become a mature 
being . . . he has made the discovery 
which transforms the world, that kind- 
ness is the dignity of living, which 
transforms the most grotesque gesture, 
the ugliest face into the expression of 
eternal beauty.” 

A wonderful beginning for the read- 
ing of Cary, whose later novels have the 
density and perplexity of life itself, 
Charley Is My Darling has the latent 
power which will create Gulley Jimson 
and Sara Munday in The Horse’s 
Mouth, Herself Surprised and To Be a 
Pilgrim. Its comedy is that thinnest of 
coins, hardly needing to be turned for 
the tragic to show. Its beauty is the 
beauty of the human scene. Indeed, 
Cary’s artistry in mixing the lilting ca- 
dences of the Devon West Country 
with the twang of Cockney (and ap- 
pealing directly to the ear as the eye 
reads) makes his human scene authen- 
tically beautiful. His dialogue never fal- 
ters, even though the children Cand the 
adults) are so faltering in their efforts 
to say sincerely what must be said. The 
story's final beauty is of the joy of liv- 
ing itself. Someone has suggested that 
Cary’s single purpose was always to 
teach this experience—that in spite of 
his root alienation and of the terrors 
of his freedom and his imagination— 
man must accept the joy of living as 
his own. 

Hersert Burke 
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Aimez-Vous Brahms . . , by Fran- 
coise Sagan. 127 pp. Dutton. 
$2.95. 


gone A thirty-nine-year-old French 
woman, (Simon, I’m old now, 
old . . .”) is at home one November 
Sunday and considers a note from a 
young man: “There is a wonderful con- 
cert in the Salle Pleyel at six. Aimez- 
vous Brahms?” Innocent as it sounds, 
this touching question from Simon, 
twenty-five years old (“he felt gauche 
and very weary”) and “strikingly hand- 
some,” permits Paule to indulge in Mlle. 
Sagan’s customarily deep introspection. 
“Come to think of it,” she considers, 
“did she like Brahms?” And then she 
allows her mind to move into still deep- 
er waters: “And this little phrase Aimez- 
vous Brahms? seemed suddenly to re- 
veal an enormous forgetfulness: all she 
had forgotten, all the questions that she 
had deliberately refrained from asking 
herself. Aimez-vous Brahms? Did she 
really care for anything now, except 
herself and her own existence?” 
Philosophically, this begins the story 
of Paule, her young lover Simon, her 
older lover Roger C“he too looked 
tired”), and his crude, vulgar young 
mistress, Maisy. In and out of each 
other's beds they romp—all of them al- 
ways tired, or weary, or bored, drink- 
ing gin in the middle of the day 
C“Why? Oh, the gin! No, I’m just 
tired.”), sleeping all day on the couch 
as they sip drinks occasionally, only to 
be found in tears at a lost love and 
“very tired.” Amid the echoes of Col- 
ette’s The Last of Cheri, la petite Sa- 





gan wanders uneasily, trying to portray 
the lackluster tragedies in empty lives, 
empty beds and vacuum mentalities 
But it is all done with high seriousnes 
as if these pointless people and their 
choice of bedmates were a matter of 
great importance. I cannot think who 
will care, except perhaps the paperback 
publishers and the agents for motion 
picture companies. 

Mlle. Sagan writes a childlike prose, 
simple and sustained through what 
might have been the first chapter of 
novel by a better novelist, and a first 
draft of the chapter at that. The irony 
of the last sentence hardly justifies the 
ineptitudes of the rest of the book, and 
the ennui of the prose is only an echo 
of the wearied reader’s sentiments. But 
I have forgotten—you may still be wait 
ing for the decision about Brahms: 
“She phoned Simon. She did not yet 
know what to say to him. Probably: { 
don’t know whether I like Brahms. | 
don’t think so.’ She did not know 
whether she would go to the concert.’ 

Had enough? Tired? 


Doris GruMBACH 


The Divided Lady, by Bruce Mar. 
shall. 216 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.50. 


7 YEARS ago, Bruce Marshall wrote 
of a middle-aged, French audit clerk 
in The Accounting which was hailed 
as a “sensitive, surging tale.” In The 
Divided Lady, Mr. Marshall has again 
selected an accountant as his hero- 
James Childers, a middle-aged Briton. 
But where the author’s previous novel 
piled up impressive credits in the liter- 
ary ledger, this new one is a red-ink 
entry; it is a mixture of comedy, 10 
mance and roguery but doesn’t succeed 
on any count. 

Childers, sometimes referred to 4s 
“Chilblains” by his Italian acquaint 
ances, is sent to Rome to investigate 
the manipulations of a film tycoon, Sig 
nor Morabito, who has induced some 
nuns to invest a considerable sum of 
money in a religious film. Morabito is 
suspected of having lavished the funds 
on a mistress. Before we can_ lear 
much about Morabito’s machinations, 
he is killed in an auto crash. Childers 
has meanwhile met Signorina Bice, an 
old flame of his army days in Italy (the 
1945 scenes -are recalled in chapters al 
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erating, with the present), and Mila, 
the “divided lady’—a beauty who is 
awaitiny the Holy Roman Rota’s deci- 
sion as (0 Whether her marriage is val- 
id or not. Mila of course wins Childers’ 
heart, though he does have suspicions 
about her fidelity. So begins a Mack 
Sennett-like chase through hotels, bars 
and churches to escape the wrath of 
the volatile, noble father of Signorina 
Bice whose honor Childers has compro- 
mised. 


Mr. Marshall, who has pleased read- | 


ers with such diverse titles as The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith, 
Vespers in Vienna and The White Rab- 
bit, only exasperates his audience this 
time with obscurity, unresolved themes 
and extraneous elements. Most of his 
humor is impenetrable as a British fog, 
and there is only an occasional flash of 
wit plus continual scofings at certain 
religious beliefs. Possibly this novel may 
have been something of a personal ex- 
ercise for the author in fathoming the 
Italian mind and morality. It has done 
nothing for this reader’s entertainment 
or edification. 
Georce A. Woops 


A Guest and His Going, by P. H. 
Newby. 246 pp. Knopf. $3.75. 


‘ee FANTASTIC Egyptian guest in 
this mildly comic novel stirs up an 
absurd little tempest in the teapot of 
the Englishmen with whom he be- 
comes involved. Muawiya Khaslat, an 
incredible young student journalist, in 
England on the invitation of the gov- 
ernment, “borrows” the car of pompous 
Napier Hillingdon, wrecks it and 
promptly flees to the Egyptian embassy 
for sanctuary; that this escapade oc- 
curred during the strained Anglo-Egyp- 
tian relations during the Suez crisis of 
1956 adds considerably to the complica- 
tions which result. 

Muawiya’s surprising habit of pop- 
ping up in unexpected places—at a 
meeting of the Sidney Lodge Debating 
Society, and, disguised, at Speaker's 
Corner—gives him an other-dimensional 
quality as a character which makes the 
others seem quite normal. On further 
consideration, however, was it normal 
for Mr. Hillingdon to shoot Muawiya 
in the neck with a poisoned dart from 
a blowpipe? Was it likely that Edgar 
Perry, head of the Helvetia School of 
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English for Foreigners, should play host 
at a party for a man who is hiding in 
the embassy from the London police? 
Americans, particularly those who are 
not acquainted with the subtleties of 
the affairs of Empire, will find the char- 
acters’ eccentric behavior confusing 
rather than comical, and the symbolism 
(“a shrewd comment on foreign rela- 
tions,” says the blurb), obscure. 
It is all very British, and not likely to 
appeal to many readers in the States. 
Vircinia C. JuLieR 


The Tormented: A_ Biographical 
Novel of Paul Verlaine, by Rog- 
ier van Aerde. Translated by El- 
friede Zaeyen. 405 pp. Double- 
day. $4.95. 


OGIER VAN AERDE has related and 
preserved the mystery of Paul Ver- 
laine’s life for us precisely because he 
has approached it, with reverence and 
humility—and above all, love. The read- 
er experiences this on every page. Ver- 
laine’s whole life constantly fluctuated 
between two mysteries. The first was 
the mystery of woman which haunted 
him all through his life and which he 
sang about so beautifully and poignant- 
ly in his famous poem, Mon reve fami- 
lier. In his equally well-known poem, 
Mon Dieu ma dit: mon fils, il faut 
m’aimer, he sang of the second mystery 
that always surrounded him, that of 
God’s love and mercy. 
His life and work center around 
these two great themes. His excess and 





triumphs (few as they were) emanated 
from either his acceptance and mastery 
of them, or his quarrel with them and 
finally his betrayal of them. This is 
clearly seen in the intermingling of 
people and forces which molded his 
life’s experience. We see his mother 
blindly and naively protecting her son 
as she enters and leaves his life like a 
plaything—which indeed she was. We 
share his delicate and formative school 
years when certain unhappy habits were 
acquired, to remain with him for the 
rest of his life. We relive his friendships 
with poets, writers and thinkers of the 
day. The times are deftly woven into 
his life to present a faithful picture of 
the background of his tragic life. We 
share his fears and hopes, his struggles 
to write poetry, his impulsive trips and 
emotional entanglements, his experience 
with Mathilde, his faithful and devoted 
but not too intelligent child-wife upon 
whom he wrecked so much aggression, 
his ostracism brought about by his as- 
sociation with his cruel fellow-poet, Ar- 
thur Rimbaud, who always hated him 
more than he ever loved him. But, it 
was probably Verlaine who brought the 
mystery of God’s forgiveness to Rim- 
baud on his deathbed. We also experi- 
ence his utter destitution, imprison- 
ment (probably his most fruitful peri- 
od) and finally his death in the Lord. 

In this highly sensitive biographical 
novel, the tragic drama of his tortured 
life—of his mind and body in their 
struggle with good and evil—are deli- 
cately and reverently shared with us. 
The truth is told and allowed to speak 
for itself. And what is more, we never 
have that uneasy feeling that the narra- 
tion is exaggerated, overdone or false; 
least of all that it is the conventional 
over-glamorized tale of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury decadent. Rather it is something 
human, living, dynamic. Verlaine’s sto- 
ry rings true. We hope with him, go 
down with him in sorrow and despair 
and finally repent with him. 

To read this beautifully and sensi- 
tively written book (the translation is 
equally delicate and sensitive) is to ex- 
perience Verlaine’s tragic life at a high 
pitch of intensity. We experience that 
constant and never failing dialogué ‘be 
tween God and man which Verlaine 
summarized for his generation, as well 
as for ours, in his beautiful poem, Mon 
Dieu m’a dit: mon fils, il faut m’aimer. 


Leon H. Bourke, O.S.B. 
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The Seventh Winter, by Hal Bor- 
land. 256 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


peer is a good word for this 
novel. An old superstition on the 
plains used to say that every seventh 
winter would be extremely hard, and 
this story relates what happened to Jeft 
Ross, Colorado ranchman, during a sev- 
enth winter. 

The time is 1871; the place, eastern 
Colorado; the protagonist, Thomas Jef- 
ferson Ross. Born into a poor family 
near Dallas, compelled to make his way 
by sheer force of character and hard 
work, Jeff Ross rose slowly but surely 
in the world of Texas cattle. He reached 
every objective he set for himself. But 
he failed when he met Amy Caldwell 
in St. Louis where he had gone to sell 
a herd of cattle. 

Amy’s character, skillfully drawn, is 
the everlasting pattern of every restless, 
unsatished woman who wants to bar- 
gain with life, to buy or sell just to her 
advantage, to give only what she has 
to give, and to take all she can get. Jeff 
fell so madly in love with her that he 
thought he might go out of his mind 
if he could not have her, but Amy had 
other ideas. Approaching twenty-one, 
she married a wealthy widower, Matt 
Hilliard, who was forty-five and offered 
her security. Jeff went back to Dallas 
and on the rebound, married a pretty 
girl, Loretta Graham, who had secretly 
loved him for years. Then came the 
Civil War and Jeff went away to serve 
with Van Dorn in Missouri and to try 
to forget that Loretta loved him and he 
did not love Loretta. 

In 1866, with a few cattle and a small 
herd of horses, Jeff took Loretta and the 
family to Colorado and settled on Bijou 
Creek. His herd grew to ten thousand 
head, and Jeff, with several faithful 
cowboys—Bill Sanders, Harvey Bird, 
Sam Royce and others—watched over 
the rising fortune. Now, the seventh 
winter is at hand. The family no long- 
er lives on the ranch: Jeff has bought a 
fine house in Denver for Loretta and 
their three children, Jane, Lissie and 
Baby Tommy, crippled and_ helpless 
from birth. 

The main body of the novel is occu- 
pied with the frenzied struggle during 
a cruel winter to save the starving, freez- 
ing cattle. Tommy dies and Bill San- 
ders loses his life while saving Jeff in a 
frozen stream. Ever in the background 
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is the monody of Jeff's thoughts as he 
ponders what might have been. He loses 
half of the cattle and faces bankruptcy, 
but he meets Amy once more and for 
the first time sees her exactly as she is; 
he finally comes to a full understanding 
of himself and reaches a love for Lor- 
etta he has never before known. 

The story moves with a surety and 
incisiveness comparable to Attic tragedy. 
Mr. Borland has a firm grasp upon in- 
tricacies of character; no matter what 
the situation, he is master of psychology. 
His prose is clear, refreshing and ex- 
pressive. This is a magnificent picture 
of plains life as it used to be—a fine 
book about the West. 

L. V. Jacks 


The Wayward Wife and Other Sto- 
ries, by Alberto Moravia. Trans- 
lated by Angus Davidson. 221 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 


— ARE two ways of viewing this 
collection of eight long short stories 
by the contemporary Italian Alberto 
Moravia. One can assume that he is a 
serious writer who has taken the clini- 
cal examination of sex for his field of 
interest, and that he regards the degrad- 
ed men and women of his study. with 
moral pity for what one of them calls 
the “boredom and disappointment and 
aimlessness” of their dissolute lives. 
Quite a different attitude, however, 
has it that Moravia is mired in his own 
muck, without pity and without morals. 
Sex is his interest, then, as it would be 





of a paperback pornographer, not of the 
sensitive artist his reputation makes him 
out to be. 

Whichever attitude the reviewer 
adopts, he is still forced into the pos: 
tion taken years ago by William Dean 
Howells with regard to the naturalists, 
That passion is a legitimate province of 
the storyteller cannot be denied, he ar 
gued; but is there only one passion) 
Let us have realism, argues this reader, 
but can it not be applied to subjects 
other than rape, incest, marital infidel 
ty, locker-room allusions to the female 
anatomy and in general the lewd in 
life? 

This collection proves that Moravia 
has no range. Curiously, it also illus 
trates that he has no power. He shocks, 
but not by means of dramatic impact. 
There is no excitement in this book. His 
subject may be passion but he is not 
passionate. Indeed, so flat is his tone 
that his scenes somehow seem all the 
more disgusting. Not even style relieves 
the sordidness. 

In part this sordidness is derived from 
and is mirrored in Moravia’s plots and 
settings. These include criminal rape 
behind the scenes of a gala dance, de 
sire under a hot sun at a public beach, 
lust in a peasant hovel, in a middle-class 
bedroom, in a tavern, in a brothel. But 
for the most part the sordidness is in 
the people, especially the women. More 
via’s men, whether playboy sophisticates 
who trade mistresses as schoolboys trade 
match covers or rougher working men 
who emulate the rich in at least promis 
cuity, are either panting with desire ot 
bored with satiety. They know no other 
moods and spend their time being shut- 
tled mercilessly back and forth between 
these two. His women, on the other 
hand, are drawn with more complexity 
but not necessarily with more penetra 
tion. They are crude, tough-minded, vie- 
ious—masters of their men but slaves to 
their own vice. Both men and women, 
dull, useless, degenerate, are more to 
be censured than pitied. 

It is the subject of these stories, how- 
ever, which is most depressingly memor 
able. Consider, if you will, the form this 
subject takes. In “Crime at the Tennis 
Club” five men rape and murder an 
aging woman. End of subject. In “The 
Wayward Wife” a wife is wayward. 
Period. In “End of a Relationship” 4 
man and his mistress end their relatiom 
ship. The point is that plot and subject 
are the same'thing in Moravia, with the 
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result that what one begins with, one 
ends with—pointless, unrelieved, unmo- 
tivated lust. Only one story here, “The 
Woman from Mexico,” is somewhat en- 
livened by a bit of farce Cand even this 
is amateurishly handled). 

Although these stories were written 
over a span of twenty-one years, from 
1927 to 1948, they show as little devel- 
opment as they do range. All are pre- 
sgnted in the plodding verismo style of 
Varga—just as if Silone and Levi had 
never demonstrated that there could be 
poetry and imagination in the most real- 
istic portrayals. Dialogue is stilted, de- 
sriptions merely heavy appendages. 
The only action Moravia uses is melo- 
dramatic, thus even the shockingly vio- 
lent in his plots is meretricious. There 
ae long expository sections in each sto- 
ty which do little for his impact, how- 
ever sensational they were intended to 
be. 

These are faults enough, but the au- 
thor compounds the felony of a bad 
book by using the most unprofessional 
diches of Italian movies—cliches which 
are almost parodies of themselves. For 
example, all Italian winters are very 
hard and all Italian summers are very 
hot (merciless suns, pitiless skies, and so 
forth). Peasants are ugly and rapacious. 
Aristocrats are handsome and rapacious. 
No Italian girl can sit, stand, kneel or 
lie down without exposing herself up to 
the hips. No Italian boy can do any of 
these things without scratching or leer- 
ing or both. There is some eating, 
drinking and sleeping in Italy but no 
bathing. Fornication is the national 
work. 

And so we have sex, sensationalism, 
the simple style and the standard cliches 
ingredients for a best seller. But the 
publishers are taking no chances. They 
have given this book a dustjacket which 
even the trashiest paperbacks can’t 
match. It’s a starkly black and white 
photograph by Philippe Halsman of a 
nude sitting by the side of a road. Wait- 
ing for a bus? Looking for her twin, the 
White Rock girl? Out drumming up 
business? . 

Altogether this is a book of no con- 
sequence by a writer of little talent. 
And if anyone should say to you that 
at least the cover is art of a sort, you 
may reply even as did Doctor Johnson 
when similarly affronted: “Die, dog, in 
surfeit of bad taste.” 

James G. Murray 
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Kiss Kiss, by Roald Dahl. 308 pp. 
Knopf. $3.95. 


OR ALMOST a decade, Roald Dahl has 

been building a unique reputation as 
an Anglo-American storyteller. He nar- 
rates his serio-comic tales directly—in 
the style of Maupassant and Saki, and 
as skillfully—but usually adds the kind 
of macabre touch associated with the 
Hitchcock manner. Although the pub- 
lisher does not mention it, a number of 


- Dahl’s stories have, in fact, been adapt- 


ed for television by Hitchcock and oth- 
er producers. 

Dahl’s new collection of eleven sto- 
ries is up to the standard he set with 
Someone Like You, the 1953 volume 
which first brought him to prominence. 
The stories are wonderfully well plot- 
ted. They originate, for the most part, 
with seemingly ordinary people caught 
up in routine circumstances. A mood, 
however, is gradually, almost impercept- 
ibly, created and tension is established 
as the story moves toward its climax. 

Part of Dahl’s genius lies in the way 
in which he uses the O. Henry twist. In 
most instances, the reader is aware, as 
soon as the story’s basic structure is de- 
scribed, of the general end to come. This 
awareness, however, serves to heighten 
the effect of the particular inexorable 
ending when it finally comes. In one 
sense, a Dahl story has no ending; there 
is rarely a conventional resolution, only 
the statement of the inevitable result of 
circumstance. 

In fairness to Dahl, it should be made 
clear that he does not indulge in “sick” 
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humor. The situations he creates are 
occasionally gruesome, but they always 
flow logically from his characterizations. 
The quiet horror involved is the de- 
served outcome of human error, weak- 
ness or attempt at deception. In any 
event, the horror is tempered by his su- 
perb ability to inject the subtleties. ap- 
propriate to his deft sense of satire and 
his light manner. Dahl must be read to 
be appreciated. For those who have not 
yet encountered him, Kiss Kiss will pro- 
vide a most satisfying introduction. 
Frank X. STEGGERT 


Enough Good Men, by Charles Mer- 
cer. 514 pp. Putnam. $4.95. 


M* Mercer, who loves to underline 
words, has written a novel of pa- 
triotism. His novel is not only patriotic, 
it is also historical. It is a long lesson 
in Americanism. His good people are 
good because they are good Americans. 
Because they are good Americans, they 
are good even though they commit adul- 
tery with each other. The villain and 
the villainess are turncoats and worse 
than Tories, whose chief failing is that 
they are so thoroughly undemocratic. 
This villainess not only commits adul- 
tery with one of the heroes, she goes 
much further than that. She becomes 
the mistress of a titled British officer. 
The villain does not commit adultery. 
He is, however, advanced in years. 
Mr. Mercer’s patriotism is not blind 
and undiscriminating. He is much too 
broad-minded and _ sophisticated. We 
know he is broad-minded and sophisti- 
cated because his characters so often use 
naughty swear words. So we are not 
shocked, or at least only mildly shocked, 
when he boldly tells us George Wash- 
ington had a bad temper, and we 
acquire a deeper insight into the un- 
fathomable complexities of history when 
we learn that in a way this was a good 
thing because learning to keep it under 
control strengthened his character. We 
also learn that he was an imperfect gen- 
eral. Mr. Mercer is definitely of the 
opinion he did not use his cavalry to 
the best advantage and that the battle. 
of Long Island was a great blunder. De- 
spite this, however, Mr. Mercer’s soph- 
isticated readers must still admire and 
respect George Washington because he 
was the heart and soul of his army. 
Jutrus Frasch Harmon 
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The Graces of Ballykeen, by Una 
Troy. 260 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


N THIs novel about nuns and convent 
life, the two protagonists, Sister Pe- 
ter and Sister Paul (!), have managed 
for years to escape convent discipline 
by running the workhouse in the imag- 
inary Irish town of Ballykeen. They 
address one another without prefix, and 
they scheme—in their harmless way, to 
be sure—to outsmart the Mother Superi- 
or, which seems to be a stock situation 
these days. 

The characters themselves are also 
stock—a sort of Abbott and Costello 
team in habit, in action and in physical 
appearance. As one might suspect, the 
nuns become involved in all sorts of 
problems that include such old stand-bys 
as young love, old love, the good-heart- 
ed-rich-and-not-quite-a-lady type, even 
a white dog with character, who, of 
course, belongs to the nuns. Setting the 
story in Ireland doesn’t help the over-all 
literary value of the book, but it does 
add a small spark here and there. 

In all fairness, Miss Troy could have 
done worse; every so often there ap- 
pears a funny or warm passage, but 
these are few and far between, and one 
would do better to pick up the evening 
paper. 

Barpara S. MILs 


The Humbler Creation, by Pamela 
Hansford Johnson. 346 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $4.50. 


pene Jounson’s latest novel is, in 
its way, a strong argument for the 
celibacy of the clergy, for she presents 
a vibrantly real picture of the misery 
that can befall a married clergyman. 
Maurice Fisher, vicar of a London par- 
ish, has a family that would jeopardize 
anyone’s chances of sainthood. The 
household includes Libby, his self-con- 
sciously beautiful wife, her ailing moth- 
er, Kate, her widowed sister, and Kate’s 
two exasperating sons. Libby, who at 
thirty-eight has reduced her marriage to 
a brother-sister relationship, shines in 
the parish as a martyr to her family and 
good works, though her hard-working 
sister is the one who actually keeps the 
house running. The constant bickering 
of the boys and Libby’s mother’s fre- 
quent attacks of illness effectively rob 
the vicarage of tranquillity. 
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Just as Maurice’s morale is at its low- 
est point, Alice Imber, an attractive and 
sympathetic widow, moves into the par- 
ish. Eager to enter into the communi- 
ty’s social life, she plunges into parish 
activities, though she confesses she is 
not a believer. Quite innocently, she 
and the vicar become the subjects of 
gossip, but Maurice soon realizes that 
he is genuinely attracted to Mrs. Imber. 
The two come perilously close to en- 
gaging in a love affair that would mean 
the end of the minister’s career, but 
they are deterred by a series of minor 
catastrophes in the vicar’s home, as well 
as by his own scruples. 

Miss Johnson brings the vicar’s plight 
into sharper focus by surrounding him 
with a rich gallery of minor characters 
whose marital experiences range from 
the ideally happy to the disastrous: the 
elderly couple who look back on a life- 
time of harmonious marriage; the afflu- 
ent and virtuous young couple who are 
completely lacking in charity toward 
the vicar in his predicament; Plym, the 
eccentric organist, who hasn’t “got on” 
with his wife in years, but puts up with 
her; Kate, who rebels against her domes- 
tic slavery by having an affair with a 
charming but alcoholic journalist. 

The Humbler Creation is in decided 
contrast to most stories of the ministeri- 
al life, which convey the impression 
that family life among the clergy is in- 
variably idyllic, though poverty-ridden. 
Miss Johnson presents a realistic and 
sympathetic view of one minister’s prob- 
lems, solved within the framework of 
Christian ethics. 

Marcuerite GALLAGHER 


Sister Clare, by Loretta Burrough, 
176 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


gee HAVE been the subject of noy- 
els for centuries. This is due, per- 
haps, to curiosity concerning the up- 
known and to the air of mystery which 
pervades the atmosphere of the convent, 
But the informed reader has never be- 
lieved a nun is a woman who has taken 
refuge behind convent doors because of 
a tragic love affair; he also knows that 
convents have no barred doors keeping 
nuns reluctant prisoners. 

Recently, several novels have been 
published with the life of the nun as 
their theme. Some of these attempt to 
explain the purpose of a nun’s life, re. 
late some of her experiences as a nun 
and give some reasons why a nun must 
leave the convent. 

This first novel by Loretta Bur 
rough is the story of a young girl who 
enters a convent and does not leave. 
She spends her life in a Carmel and at- 
tempts to fashion her soul according to 
convent rule. The convent is given no 
particular identity; there is no particu- 
lar location though we suppose it is sit- 
uated somewhere in the eastern United 
States. 

The reader follows Jean from the mo- 
ment of her entry into Carmel at sixteen 
to the time at forty-eight when she is 
prioress. Her progress from a secular to 
Mother Clare has not been easy. She 
possesses a vigorous mind which has 
been hard to subdue. Her one consola- 
tion or guiding principle has been the 
firm conviction she is where God wants 
her to be. This is the essence of a true 
vocation. 

Sister Clare is not a great novel. Per 
haps it is intended to be no more than 
enlightening entertainment. As far as it 
is possible to know, the descriptions of 
the convent, the Rule and the life of 
the nun are authentic; they are the re 
sult of careful research and expert guid: 
ance from a prioress. 

Roseiia Brircu 


Night Without End, by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. 287 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


evince oF thrillers and_potboiler 
scenarios are enchanted by the no 
tion of mixed bags of individuals acct 
dentally set down in jungles, barren is 
lands or lifeboats cast adrift. In_ his 
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1, Mr. MacLean deposits his 


latest NO © 
mixed b: 2 by plane crash in northern 


Greenla: 1, in the care and keeping of 
the hero. an IGY scientist. It develops 
that one or more of the characters have 
murdere:: several people; with food run- 
ning short, the scientist packs his pat 
cast into the makeshift body of an an- 
cient tractor and sets off across miles 
and miles of icecap in the middle of the 
arctic winter. In the course of the story, 
the villains, who are after a secret de- 
vice carried on the plane, are exposed 
and undone, but not before more char- 
acters have been eliminated. Since no 
character is more than a figure, what 
happens to any of them matters very 
little. 

Mr. MacLean enjoys a reputation as 
a teller of rousing tales, but he writes 
rather poorly. Occasionally, he is excit- 
ed almost to hysteria by his own story, 
neither very good nor original. He is 
of the school which does not permit a 
character simply to say anything: 
“What an extraordinary brusque young 
man, the elderly lady murmured”; 
“Well I really don’t think I 
would,’ she answered mock seriously”; 
‘I advised”; “I corrected”; “she protest- 
ed angrily”; and so on into the arctic 
night. Not very good writing, the re- 
viewer snapped crossly. 

This spy thriller-whodunit contains 
all the stock characters of detective fic- 
tion except the butler, who, obviously, 
didn’t do it. “What a bunch, I thought 
despairingly . . . a business executive, 
a musical comedy star, a minister of re- 
ligion, a boxer with an uninhibited if 
cultured tongue, his zany manager, a 
London society play girl and her young 
German maid, a Senator, a taciturn Jew, 
and a near-hysterical hostess, or one ap- 
parently so.” The same _ assortment 
would be at home in the country house 
of a popular Scots novelist, where the 
curate has murdered the vicar with a 
pruning shears. 

Josepu V. Witcox 


Leviathan, by Warren Tute. 378 pp. 
Little, Brown. $4.95. 


AS A DESCRIPTION of the operation of 
a large passenger ship, Leviathan 
is fascinating; yet as a novel, it sinks in 
the first chapter. The characters reso- 
lutely refuse to come to life. This is 
largely due to the author's command of 
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dialogue—inadequate; to his manipula- 
tion of point of view—unsound; and to 
his genuine gift for the infelicitous 
phrase. 

Mr. Tute attempts, generally, to bring 
his characters to life not by their own 
deeds and comments, but by someone 
else’s opinion of them. We are con- 
stantly told that this or that character 
has these or those abilities, but the book 


fails to bear out the descriptions. Sir 


Josiah, for instance, is called a genius 


in his field, but his every action negates 
this view. He blunders incessantly, led 
on apparently by nothing more than 
sentimentality, whim or a petty desire 
for revenge. 

One or two samples of Mr. Tute’s 
prose style will suffice: “A sudden in- 
tense curiosity to know how she would 
make love invaded him. There was a 
kind of wild willful devil-may-care 
streak in her which he had a longing 
to master.” Or perhaps his description 
of Gloria Dowkins, “Leviathan’s notori- 
ous good-time girl with her roving eyes 
and her volcanic sex.” It is a style that 
cries out for S. J. Perelman’s touch. 
Particularly fine, as well, is Mr. Tute’s 
understanding of Americans as when 
he speaks of a man with a “gutteral 
Middle Western accent.” 

| Davin G. SPENCER 


All the Day Long, by Howard Spring. 
510 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


HERE Is some fascination in listen- 

ing to oldsters reminisce about their 
long-gone youth and their friends of 
yesteryear, but a lengthy diet of it can 
be boring. So it is with this first-per- 
son account of a Cornish family’s ups 
and downs—up at the manor house and 
down to the sea, up to London and 
down to Cornwall, up in society and 
down in self-respect, etc. The narrator 
is a colorless woman whose achieve- 
ment consists chiefly in having outlived 
most of the other participants and there- 
by has exclusive right to take pen in 
hand and record the family’s story. The 
first third of the book is deadly dull; 
thereafter there is a certain interest 
merely in keeping track of the numer- 
ous characters, although this is made 
easier by their talents for dying tragi- 
cally at early ages. The moment of the 
reader’s greatest triumph comes on page 
484 when the author himself becomes 





so confused by his creatures that he 
calls one by the wrong last name. But 
this is a niggardly triumph and scarcely 
worth one’s plodding through the close- 
ly written bulk. In fairness, however, 
it should be admitted that some read- 
ers delight in the tangled threads of a 
rambling plot; this reader does not. 
Peccy SuLLIvAN 


The Bronze God of Rhodes, by L. 
Sprague de Camp. 406 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $4.50. 


" am Chares of Lindos, who built 
the Colossus of Rhodes . . . lest 
the honor due my city-state and my 
statue wither like an anemone in the 
summer sun, I| shall write an account 
of the deadly struggle that led up to 
the construction of the Colossus.” As it 
turns out in this Chares-L. Sprague de 
Camp account, the Lindian sculptor, 
like his monument to the sun god, had 
his troubles. As presented here, the 
young, under-sized Chares—of whom 
history knows little—has the artist's 
dream of a colossal work, no funds and 
a quick temper. When not bearing wit- 
ness to political wranglings among the 
city’s elders or the jealousies and in- 
trigues of several courts, or manning 
the walls of Rhodes against the deter- 
mined Macedonian besiegers, Chares 
verbally jousts with family, friends, sa- 
vants and servants. He serves as an em- 
issary to Egypt, but finally gets around 
to building his massive statue to the sun 
god which, according to history, stood 
for only some fifty years. 

Mr. de Camp, who previously wrote 
An Elephant for Aristotle and many 
volumes of science fiction and fantasy 
before that, has obviously steeped him- 
self in the classic accounts of the east- 
ern Mediterranean of 2,200 years ago. 
He handles his subject with facility and 
is particularly adept in describing the 
many rousing scenes of battle on land 
and sea. His dialogue, however, can be 
trying. Consider Chares’ encounter with 
Eukleides who provides the former with 
some geometrical formulae for the Col- 
ossus: we 

“You should write a book on geom- 
etry,’ I told him. 

“Perhaps I shall, quoth he. Now I 
hear that he has, and a masterly work 
too.” 

Georce A. Woops 
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Letter from 


ENGLAND We 


F, AS Carlyle asserted, “history is the 
I essence of innumerable biographies” 
Cor Emerson, for that matter: “There 
is properly no history, only biography”), 
historians at present are well provided 
with raw materials of their trade. We 
can discern certain trends at the pres- 
ent time in this field: very largely we 
no longer find the two-volume “life and 
letters” style of thing that was common 
until the 1914-18 war, though there are 
exceptions—Alan Bullock’s biography of 
Ernest Bevin, the Bristol trade union 
leader who became foreign secretary, is 
announced for early publication in two 
volumes. Since Lytton Strachey’s ad- 
ventures into the field, we are more in- 
clined to expect our portraits of the 
great, as well as of the not so great, to 
be painted “warts and all,” as Oliver 
Cromwell required for his own. 

Lytton Strachey certainly broke new 
ground and in doing so exerted an in- 
fluence that went far beyond his own 
achievement which, all said and done, 
was mediocre. His method, as he ex- 
plained it in Eminent Victorians 
(1918), was to avoid scrupulous narra- 
tion (critics were to say that unscrupu- 
lous narration was his strong point) and 
to “attack his subject in unexpected 
places,” to “shoot a sudden revealing 
searchlight into obscure recesses, hither- 
to undivined.” There is no doubt that 
he exercised a degree of invention that 
is inadmissible in a serious biography; 
he got away with it because it made an 
enthrallingly interesting book to read 
and the general reader, in this country 
at any rate, is very inclined to believe 
what he reads if it is presented con- 
vincingly enough. And Lytton Strachey 
touched a sympathetic chord in many a 
reader's heart when he made the great 
of a past generation look silly or ridicu- 
lous; for those accustomed to what, it 
must be admitted, amounted to “stufh- 
ness” in the Victorian biographies and 
those of the pre-1914 period, he pro- 
vided a refreshing blast of its precise 
opposite. 

Despite its obvious misinterpretations 
and severe limitations, his biographical 
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method contained seeds that others were 
quick to cull and make use of. It is pos- 
sible, after all, to paint a living portrait 
of a man that is fair both to subject and 
reader, that does not distort or suppress 
facts and which shows him as a person 
with virtues, failings and idiosyncracies. 
In fact, it is essential for a biography to 
deal with all these things because other- 
wise what is produced is not a living fig- 
ure. By no means were all biographies 
before Lytton Strachey failures on this 
score though it requires to be said that 
many of them left it to the reader to put 
the puzzle together from the evidence 
provided. The subject did not emerge 
against the background of his times: 
the reader had to dig him out. 

Purcell’s life of Manning, for all the 
criticism of it that at once became voci- 
ferous on its publication, did attempt to 
break away from the tradition of ideal- 
ized accounts of the great—this tenden- 
cy to idealize has been endemic for 
many years among biographers of fa- 
mous churchmen. Ernest Oldmeadow’s 
life of Cardinal Bourne is an object les- 
son on how this sort of life should not 
be written. And of course it is for the 
same reason that many lives of the saints 
are worse than useless. The trouble is 
that they pursue edification at the cost 
of everything, forgetting that it is the 
truth that should be their concern: the 
truth is never unedifying. 

Two recent biographies are worth ex- 
amining in order to pinpoint some of 
the generalities expressed above. As a 
successful biography Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s Ronald Knox should obviously 
have a mention here. Mr. Christopher 
Hollis reviewed it at length in a recent 
issue of The Critic and gave a balanced 
view of the book’s excellent points. 
Every quality that he praises well de- 
serves what he says of it; there is no 
doubt that this is a biography of dis- 
tinction. Any reservations that I have 
must be understood in connection with 
these remarks. 

I think that the first reflection that 
occurs to the reader on finishing the 
book is that the parts add up to more 


than the whole; taken separately they 
form all the ingredients of greatness and 
yet the final conclusion, the last impres. 
sion, is that here there emerges a dimip- 
ished Knox, certainly not the genius and 
the near saint that Mr. Waugh would 
have him to be. No one could deny 
Monsignor Knox considerable talent of 
a very high order but genius is a large 
claim that requires more justification 
than appears in the book. Similarly sane. 
tity, to be established, requires more 
evidence than Mr. Waugh provides us 
with—though it must be said that Mon- 
signor Knox’s (admirable) reticence on 
his spiritual life somewhat hampered 
his biographer. 

When Mr. Waugh, in pursuance of 
his thesis that Monsignor Knox was 
badly treated in the Church over mat 
ters like the translation of the Manual 
of Prayers and of the Bible, quotes the 
financial arrangements for the latter, 
saying that the bishops made 50,000 
pounds out of the Knox Bible and that 
its translator got only a pittance, his 
figures may have been right but his in- 
terpretation of them was wrong, as Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff was able to point 
out in reviewing the book in the Tablet. 
There is a letter of Knox's in existence 
saying that he did not wish to make 
money out of the Bible. The corres 
pondence was available to Mr. Waugh 
but for some reason he omitted to con 
sult it. He acknowledged as much ina 
letter to the Tablet; it is a pity that he 
did not write to the CAnglican)) Church 
Times which saw fit to remark that the 
dealings of the “Roman Hierarchy” with 
Monsignor Knox on this question “left 
a nasty taste in the mouth.” 

There is also in the book the empha- 
sis on the dislike of modern times that 
Mr. Waugh is known to display and 
which he is at pains to point out in 
Monsignor Knox. We are told of the 
prevailing mood among the young in 
the early "Thirties that it was a “debili- 
tating rancour that sprang from private 
fear rather than from any generous im 
dignation.” The rancour, one cannot 
help feeling, is Mr. Waugh’s. Dislike of 
the Labour government of the immedi 
ate post-war years and the discomforts 
that it provoked (for a certain class of 
society, obviously: “absurd servants 
came and went”) and other little touch 
es of the sort seem to reveal more of 
Mr. Waugh than of Monsignor Knox. 
We feel that the novelist creeps in and 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Science, Religion and Christianity, 
by “ans Urs von Balthasar. 
Translated by Hilda C. Graef. 
155 pp. Newman Press. $3.50. 


HIs 800K (whose original title, Mod- 
-., Man’s Quest for God, is more 
accurately descriptive) attempts to 
bridge the modern chasm between faith 
and reason. Modern man, acquainted 
only with the modern sciences, sees no 
explicit need for God, while the reli- 
gious person perhaps does not really un- 
derstand the universe he lives in, or his 
tole in it. Father von Balthasar, a well- 
lnown German theologian, comes fully 
to grips with this present dilemma. His 
book is a meditation rather than a trea- 
tise, evocative rather than definitive. 

Why is God so “hidden”? He is al- 
ways, of course, but why particularly 
now? In part, according to the author, 
because we have forgotten the mystery 
of God, have over-rationalized our ideas 
about Him and have substituted ethics 
and morality for religion. This leads to 
the need for true religion, and to an in- 
teresting discussion of natural religion, 
which is, we are told, in some sense a 
necessary prerequisite to revealed reli- 
gion. 

The chief message of the book, how- 
ever, deals with the role of the Chris- 
tian in the world. The author insists 
that this role is an active one, a partici- 
pation of the Christian in God’s work 
of creating and redeeming the universe, 
ftom the level of the material (through 
rational, intellectual and moral control 
of the material) all the way to the whole 
of mankind (through participation in 
Christ’s redemptive work by “going 
forth to those outside, those who love 
not, to the lost brother, to the enemy” ). 

This book has an extraordinary sweep 
and impact. It is extremely thoughtful 
and thought-provoking. It is quite mod- 
ern in the sense that it takes as its start- 
ing point the modern scientific knowl- 
edge about the universe. On the other 
hand, it bases itself firmly on the reality 
of the Mystical Body in the workings of 
the human family. Of course the book 
has a few shortcomings. Thus it is an- 
noying that many allusions are made to 
contemporary European theological dis- 
putes but that no references are given. 
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Further, the book is sometimes not 
always well written, at least in transla- 
tion. But these are minor matters. A 
more serious question is whether Father 
von Balthasar really appreciates the 
monumental contributions which mod- 
ern literature is making, particularly by 
pointing out the terrible reality of mys- 
tery, of the awe-ful, of the bizarre and 
improbable. Never again, after Kafka, 
Dostoevski, Sartre and others, can one 
be a purely secular rationalist again, and 
this may be the beginning of a new de- 
parture toward true religion. 

This is an extraordinarily interesting 
book, but it makes high demands on the 
reader. It is one of the best of its kind. 

Cuartes M. HerzFetp 


The Last Hours of Jesus, by Rev. 
Ralph Gorman, C.P. 277 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.95. 


N account of the last fateful hours 

in the life of any condemned man 

is bound to be interesting. When that 

person happens to be God as well as 

Man, the story is so much the more en- 

grossing and meaningful. This book 

gives that story. It is a reverent re-tell- 

ing of the last days, the last hours of 
Jesus Christ on earth. 

Father Gorman is already widely 
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known as editor of The Sign magazine. 
His book on Christ’s passion and death 
is in the tradition of authors like Mesch- 
ler, Berthe, Coleridge, Belser—only 
much more up to date and not particu- 
larly slanted for use in meditation. Con- 
clusions offered to explain more difficult 
or vaguer passages of the Gospels are 
based on traditional conservative exege- 
sis. Considering the sparseness of scrip- 
tural evidence for some of the events of 
the last terrible hours of the Passion, it 
is not surprising to find the author of- 
fering views of his own—based in part, 
perhaps, on evidence gathered during a 
three-year stay in the Holy Land, and 
in part, no doubt, from long hours of 
meditation on the sacred text. What is 
surprising, though, is to find a lack of 
discussion (pro or con) on such sub- 
jects as the Shroud of Turin. 

The book brings to life characters as 
widely different as Herod Antipas, An- 
nas and Caiphas, Peter, Pilate, Barra- 
bas, Judas, Christ Himself. The style is 
free and easy. Footnotes are relatively 
few, and brief. Here is a spiritual work 
at once modern and popular, and rec- 
ommended to all. 


Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. 


The Historic Reality of Christian 
Culture, by Christopher Dawson. 
124 pp. Harper. $3. 


His 1s the first volume in a series 

to be called Religious Perspectives, 
planned and edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen with the assistance of a consult- 
ing board of editors including such per- 
sons as Dawson, Barth and Tillich. Au- 
thors of forthcoming volumes in this 
promising series include such Catholics 
as Martin D’Arcy, S.J., Jacques Mari- 
tain and Gustave Weigel, S.J., and such 
Protestants as Karl Jaspers, Herbert 
Butterfield, Oscar Cullmann and Karl 
Barth. In a brief preface, Miss Anshen 
explains that “Religious Perspectives 
represents a quest for the rediscovery of 
man” in the hope that this will “point 
the way to the rediscovery of God . . .” 
Christopher Dawson is an excellent 
choice to inaugurate this series. A for- 
mer Gifford Lecturer and present Still- 
man Guest-Professor of Roman Catholic 
Theological Studies at Harvard, he has 
spent a half century of study on the re- 
lationship of religion and culture in 
various civilizations and especially in 
the Christian Western world. There is 
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nothing entirely new in The Historic 
Reality of Christian Culture. Those 
who have read Dawson’s previous stud- 
ies will find it an excellent summary 
and pointed synthesis of his thought; 
those who have not read him will find 
it an excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject he has so thoroughly exploited in 
numerous other studies. The present 
work is in the Dawson tradition: close- 
ly reasoned, clearly written, backed up 
with vast learning and coming to cau- 
tious but positive generalizations. 

The over-all thesis of these essays is 
that Western culture is an historic real- 
ity; like every other culture, it centered 
around a creative, dynamic religion—in 
this case, Christianity. For the last two 
centuries, this religious core has been 
atrophying as secularization and deper- 
sonalization have corroded Western cul- 
ture. This has coincided with the spread 
of Western culture throughout the 
world, and it therefore becomes a world- 
wide rather than a provincial problem. 
Dawson does not despair of a renewal 
of Western culture through a wide- 
spread Christian revival, some signs of 
which he finds about him today. 

The last essay leaves the reader feel- 
ing that Dawson has only scratched the 
surface with his six-page answer to the 
question, “Is the Church Too West- 
ern?” It is hoped that he will present a 
more complete and satisfying answer. 

Tuomas P. NEILy 


Women, Words and Wisdom, by 
Solange Hertz. 184 pp. Newman 
Press. $3.50. 


UNY7 HAT AM I doing here?” asks to- 
day’s housewife as she scrubs 
under the table. “With all my educa- 
tion and talent, I should be pursuing a 
career.” Solange Hertz, self-styled 
“housewife’s housewife,” answers that 
she is making fruitful the activity of her 
family by a hidden life of prayer and 
penance. 

Mrs. Hertz has written an unusual 
book of spiritual reading for homemak- 
ers. The strength and wisdom of her 
words are so artfully concealed by her 
supple turn of phrase and delightful hu- 
mor that Women, Words and Wisdom 
should have a special niche on any 
housewife’s bookshelf—perhaps between 
a favorite cookbook and How To Re- 
move Stains. 
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“The house is the housewife’s basic 
spiritual handbook,” says this mother of 
five. It is the natural setting for the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy; 
there, the “chapter of faults” goes on all 
day long, and the housewife engages 
herself daily in the actual fight against 
dirt and disorder which is, for the Chris- 
tian, a symbolic battle against sin. 

In the home, the housewife learns to 
be a contemplative through silence and 
solitude. Solitude brings us to God and 
“nobody can deny that housework is 
lonely. That’s one of its most trying as- 
pects,” argues Mrs. Hertz, “and is re- 
sponsible for more bridge games, coffee 
klatches, misguided charity and jobs out- 
side the home than any of us would care 
to own up to.” 

Mrs. Hertz insists that, despite the 
prattle of youngsters, housewives live 
under a rule of silence far stricter than 
that of many religious orders: “This si- 
lence and solitude, aiding and abetting 
the mysterious interaction of manual la- 
bor and study on the soul, is supposed 
to produce the highest prayer.” 

All women recognize that physical 
labor is part of their vocation, but not 
all see as clearly as Mrs. Hertz that 
nothing gives so much “tone to a pile 
of greasy dishes as a fine classical quo- 
tation” or “so liberates the intellect as 
peeling potatoes.” She recommends that 
the housewife who has little time to 
read concentrate on Scripture and books 
by saints. “Besides,” adds Mrs. Hertz, 
“if the housewife doesn’t do any read- 
ing, what is her mind doing while she 
makes the beds?” 

Mrs. Hertz’s book will give any 
housewife something to think about 
while she makes many a bed and peels 
many a potato. Manrncery FrisBie 
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After Nine Hundred Years, by Yve; 
Congar, O.P. 150 pp. Fordham 
University Press. $4.50. 


wo Yves Concar, one of the mog 
distinguished and penetrating of cop. 
temporary French theologians, has once 
again turned his thoughts to the ecy. 
menical question. His latest book on the 
schism between East and West, Byzan. 
tium and Rome, is short by his stand. 
ards: ninety pages of text and fifty pages 
of notes. The substance of this book is 
correctly described by its sub-title: “The 
Background of the Schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches.” 
There are five chapters. The first is 
introductory: “Briefly, the ‘schism’ ap. 


pears to us as the acceptance of a situa J 


tion by which each part of Christendom 
lives, behaves and judges without tak- 
ing notice one of the other.” The sec. 
ond chapter describes political factors 
contributing to the estrangement, espe 
cially the creation of the new Rome and 
the Eastern imperium. Chapter Three 
deals with cultural factors, for example, 
the difference of language, the rites, 
Concerning this last, P. Congar writes: 
“Today we have lost the spiritual lib- 
erty, which is respected in other fields, 
with which the variation in the man 
ner of celebrating the liturgy was for 
merly treated.” The Easterns, on the 
other hand, seem almost to identify the 
rite with dogma. This same chapter also 
admirably states and discusses the prob- 
lem of Scholasticism and the East's dis 
taste for it. 

Chapter Four takes up ecclesiological 
factors—the Patriarchal Sees and their 
rights, the exact meaning of the Roman 
primacy in Roman eyes and the Eastern 
Church’s misunderstanding of the Ro 
man statement. ; 

The final chapter is concerned with 
the questions: What is to be done? 
What are the lessons of this lamentable 
history? Here we have the most impor- 
tant section of the book. It sets forth the 
true ecumenical spirit so badly needed 
by us all. As P. Congar presents the 
need: “Before arguing on the points of 
divergency, and especially before seek 
ing union by way of canonical or diplo 
matic dealings, a psychological and spit- 
itual reconciliation must be sought, and 
feelings of confidence, and of real symr 
pathy, aroused.” This is fine writing, 
good thinking. 

Co_umsBa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 
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The World’s Last Night and Other 
Essa:s, by C. S. Lewis. 113 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. 


Evo EES OF C. S. Lewis will wel- 
D core his latest work. For many 
vears, h’ has been regularly publishing 
hooks, cad all of them contain a fresh- 
ness of insight that is most stimulating. 
The World’s Last Night is no excep- 
tion. In his usual witty style, Lewis ex- 
plores the relevance of the Christian 
religion to various facets of our modern, 
comfortable and smug scientific age. 
With criticism that can be devastating, 
he attacks the superficiality of thought 
and action that characterizes our age. 

The title, The World’s Last Night, 
is taken from the last of seven essays in 
the book. This particular one treats of 
the coming of Christ at the end of time, 
and the author stresses the fundamental 
character of this doctrine and defends 
it against those who try to minimize or 
exaggerate it. 

Other essays include one on “The 
Eficacy of Prayer” which points out 
that God can answer prayers through or- 
dinary channels and without fanfare. 
“On Obstinacy in Belief” contrasts the 
belief of the scientist and that of the 
Christian; “Lillies That Fester” is a 
vicious attack on the pseudo-cultured 
set; “Good Work and Good Works” 
notes that the modern world has become 
s0 involved in good works that it has 
forgotten how to do anything well; “Re- 
ligion and Rocketry” discusses the ques- 
tion of life on other planets and shows 


that Christian belief would not be af- 


fected by such life. 

Midway in the book is an essay that 
is especially delightful, for “Screwtape 
Proposes a Toast” returns to the theme 
of what is perhaps the most popular of 
all Lewis’ books, The Screwtape Let- 
ters, published more than a decade ago. 
In this essay, Screwtape, an experienced 
devil, is the principal speaker at a ban- 
quet held at the graduation of a group 
of young devils from Tempters’ Train- 
ing College in hell. In a style and with 
an insight reminiscent of the earlier 
book, Screwtape first comments on’ the 
inferior quality of the souls they have 
just banqueted upon. Nostalgia for the 
dlden days prompts him to say: “Oh, to 
get one’s teeth again into a Farinata, a 
Henry VIII or even a Hitler. There was 
teal crackling there; something to 
tunch; a rage, an egotism, a cruelty 
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only just less robust than our own.” But 
he then offers the consolation that while 
the quality is inferior, “We never had 
souls (of a sort.) in more abundance.” 
He then instructs the young devils about 
the proper technique for tempting. He 
suggests a generous use of the word De- 
mocracy in their appeal to souls, but 
care must be taken lest the souls reflect 
upon its real meaning; the word must 
be used purely for its selling power. He 
promises that if the devils can get souls 
to adopt as a principle, I’m as good as 
you, they can easily lead souls by the 
nose. The psychological insights ex- 
pressed in this chapter are especially 
stimulating. 

Anyone familiar with the writings of 
C. S. Lewis will want to read this book 
and will find it as refreshing as his pre- 
vious writings. 

CoLtumBan Brownine, C.P. 


God and Man in Washington, by 
Paul Blanshard. 251 pp. Beacon 
Press. $3.50. 


gues ULTIMATE question that voters 
will have to decide this year, in Mr. 
Blanshard’s judgment, is whether the 
Catholic candidate, whose merits he is 
considering, has demonstrated, in good 
faith, enough independence from his 
Church’s hierarchy. Does John F. Ken- 
nedy, for example, smoke Viceroys? It 
is not an unfair inference that the ac- 
ceptability of a Catholic presidential 
candidate, in Mr. Blanshard’s eyes, 





would be in direct ratio to the indepen- 
dence of his thinking, uncluttered by 
the moral judgments and directives of 
the American bishops. Thus what we 
would regard as a “bad” Catholic would 
be, in Mr. Blanshard’s jaundiced view, 
a “good” Catholic candidate. In short, 
Mr. Blanshard would prefer a Catholic 
candidate who is no Catholic at all but 
a self-starting freethinker. 

This brings us immediately to the 
heart of the matter. What are Mr. Blan- 
shard’s objections to a Catholic candi- 
date who refuses to assert his indepen- 
dence of his Church’s hierarchy? In 
general, Mr. Blanshard believes that 
the Catholic Church’s policies threaten 
our present pluralistic society. Specifi- 
cally, he means that the Church stands 
for (1) complete abolition of divorce, 
(2) complete prohibition of contracep- 
tives, (3) the obligation of the state to 
support Catholic schools with public 
funds, (4) Church censorship, (5) dis- 
crimination against Protestants, Jews 
and unbelievers in mixed marriages, and 
(6) creedal segregation of Catholic 
children in a separate school system, 
with theological penalties for parents 
who refuse their bishop’s orders to boy- 
cott public schools. 

Without delaying to discuss Mr. 
Blanshard’s biased, easy-reference digest 
of the Church’s position, let us consider 
one of the six policies which apparently 
is causing him exquisite anguish. Con- 
traception is first mentioned on page 
10. It is mentioned again on page 187. 
On page 196, Mr. Blanshard puts on 
the brass knuckles: he wants to know 
whether a Catholic President, through 
his appointments of American represen- 
tatives in the United Nations, would 
strengthen the anti-birth-control bloc in 
that organization. On page 206, Mr. 
Blanshard says that liberal voters will 
want to know where Kennedy as a Cath- 
olic President would stand if his Amer- 
ican appointees to the United Nations 
should be asked to adopt a realistic atti- 
tude towards the world’s population ex- 
plosion. 

If Mr. Blanshard is so profoundly up- 
set about the issue of a Catholic candi- 
date and contraception, why doesn’t he 
devote more than two allusions and-two, 
paragraphs to it? One possible answer 
is that this issue, like the other five, is 
a bogus, counterfeit, phony and fraudu- 
lent issue. 

Joun J. O'Connor 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 
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_ oD classic of the spiritual life, 
£% often mentioned in the same breath 
with the Bible, now comes to us in a 
new translation: THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST by Thomas a Kempis, 
translated by Ronald Knox and Mich- 
ael Oakley. The rendering of this 
“school of many a noble soul,” such as 
St. Therese of Lisieux, is neither too 
literal nor too free. The translators fol- 
low the Latin always but never in such 
a servile manner as to make the transla- 
tion lifeless or devoid of beauty. They 
have transmuted the Latin of the origi- 
nal into language that has the power of 
English at its best. Frequently, they add 
to the translation words or phrases not 
found in the Latin, and thus bring force 
and vividness to passages that, if ren- 
dered too literally, are vague and life- 
less. Some of the barbs of Book I leap 
at us in these challenging words: 
“Sometimes we think that others are 
fond of our company when in fact it is 
beginning to disgust them.” “If you can- 
not make yourself the man you want to 
be, how can you expect other people to 
come up to your specifications?” “If you 
bother so little about yourself when you 
are alive, who is going to bother about 
you when you are dead?” (Sheed and 
Ward, 217 pp., $2.50). 

The first volume of the MEDITA- 
TIONS ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT by the French Oratorian, Father 


Gaston Brillet, has been given an Eng- ° 


lish dress by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.]. The translator’s name is more 
than sufficient to guarantee the quality 
of the translation. 

In this volume, the themes for medi- 
tation are provided by the narratives of 
the Old Testament. It contains ninety- 
one meditations on passages of varying 
length selected from the historical books. 
This means that the contemplated four 
volumes will furnish a meditation for 
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every day of the year. In the present 
one, the first fifteen meditations are on 
sections from Genesis; the last fourteen, 
on narratives from the books of the 
Maccabees. Ruth Judith, Tobias and 
Esther are called upon for only one 
day’s meditation each. One feature, at 
first glance puzzling, is that Deuteron- 
omy is represented only by the last, short 
chapter, although hardly any other book 
meant more to Our Lord. It must be 
Father Brillet’s intention to give further 
attention to this great work in the vol- 
ume on prophecy. Probably other his- 
torical books which seem somewhat 
slighted here will also receive more no- 
tice in the further volumes. 

In this work, we are not often aware 
of the scholarship that went into it, but 
it shows itself just enough to strengthen 
our confidence in Father Brillet’s direc- 
tives. The meditations are short; the 
guide carefully avoids doing all the 
work; and he makes his own words as 
simple as possible. It is evident that he 
is doing his best not to distract us, not 
to come between us and God. (Desclee, 
239 pp., $3.50). 

Two priest professionals, one a coun- 
selling psychologist and the other a 
theologian, have put together an excel- 
lent new introduction to pastoral psy- 
chology; it is COUNSELLING THE 
CATHOLIC by George Hagmaier, 
C.S.P., and Robert Gleason, S.J. The 
focus is on the emotional components 
of human behavior and the special con- 
tribution of the two authors lies in hav- 
ing produced a work which is not just 
another layman’s version of a psycho- 
pathology text or a “how-to-do-it” book 
for the rectory parlor, but a very read- 
able volume which goes a long way to- 
ward communicating to the reader those 
basic attitudes which lie at the heart of 
any effective counselling relationship. 
The authors have written primarily for 





the priest and seminarian, but they have 
kept in mind also the lay Catholic who 
deals with human problems, be he par. 
ent or professional, and the non-Cath. 
olic specialist interested in understand. 
ing the mentality of his Catholic pa. 
tients. The authors discuss the role of 
emotions in human life, the characteris. 
tics of a helping relationship, the psy. 
chological and moral aspects of such 
specific problem areas as sex, alcohol- 
ism, scrupulosity, and lastly, mental ill. 
ness and health in general. The dyna- 
mics of these disorders and the pastoral 
care they require are well handled; and 
the reader is reminded of his own ther. 
apeutic limitations by ample discussion 
of referral and community resources in 
the field of mental health. (Sheed and 
Ward, 301 pp., $4.50). 

At the Benedictine Abbey of Mared- 
sous in Belgium, what is called the Mar 
ian Crusade of Masses was launched 
some twelve years ago. The purpose of 
the crusade is to have Masses offered 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin for the 
intention of world peace. Because of 
possible confusion or question about 
having Masses offered in this way, Rev. 
Rene Laurentin, theologian and profes- 
sor at the Catholic University of An 
gers, was asked to prepare an explana 
tion of the theological involvements in 
such a practice. Father Laurentin has 
written a short treatise entitled OUR 
LADY AND THE MASS and it was 
translated by Dom Francis McHenry, 
O.S.B. The author goes through all the 
motions of a scholarly production, with 
copious footnotes. Perhaps the original 
public for which this little treatise was 
prepared needed such an approach, to 
encourage participation in the crusade; 
but on the American scene, this is hard- 
ly called for. What Father Laurentin 
has written is sound Mariology; yet a 
simpler presentation could be equally 
attractive, and more effective in this 
country. (Macmillan, 74 pp., $1.75). 

The movement toward unity among 
Christians has given rise to a great deal 
of imvortant thinking both within and 
outside the Church. In the last decade, 
it has been characterized by a growing 
optimism. In light of this spirit, Henry 
St. John, O.P., has translated into Eng: 
lish the work APPROACHES TO 
CHRISTIAN UNITY by the Catholic 
ecumenist, Pere C. J. Dumont, O.?. 
The book is divided into four major 
sections. In the first, the author explores 
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the litu gical cycle for those elements 
of Chr’ tian unity which are clearly a 
part of our annual experience. In the 


other sc tions, he develops the approach 


to unit’ through the common action of 
prayer « id effort, through the unity that 
the Church has itself as an example, 


and thr.igh the unity which stems from 
the the: \ogical virtues. 

The ‘reatment of the subject is com- 
plete anc clear. It provides good materi- 
al for those who have long been inter- 
ested in the ecumenical movement and 
an effective conditioning for those who 
are newly experiencing the need for 
unity among Christians. (Helicon, 226 
pp., $4.50). 

Guadalupe, La Salette, Lourdes, 
Knock, Fatima, Beauraing, Banneux! 
It would be difficult to find towns of 
lesser importance in themselves or of 
lesser importance to people other than 
those who actually inhabited them be- 
fore the Mother of God made them her 
own, constituting them world centers 
of devotion and piety through the in- 
strumentality of God's little ones. A 
WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE 
SUN, edited by John J. Delaney, brings 
together the story of these apparitions 
and their profound effect on Catholic 
life and thought today. These are beau- 
tiful stories told by well known writers 
like Frances Parkinson Keyes, Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy, Ethel Cook Eliot and 
others. The book is well suited to ac- 
quaint the average Catholic with the 
basic facts and the meanings of Mary’s 
appearances, providentially accorded 
modern man. (Hanover House, 240 pp., 
$3.95). 


Ws LINGERING doubts there might be 
in the minds of some “born Cath- 
olics” about the suitability of converts 
for convent life should be calmed by 
TWICE CALLED, the latest compila- 
tion of vocation biographies by Father 
George L. Kane. Seventeen nuns re- 
late the stories of their double pilgrim- 
age, first to the Faith and then into re- 
ligious life. The marvelous ingenuity 
of divine grace appears in all the sto- 
ties, especially when a high school sen- 
ior for no discernible reason picks the 
Church for her term paper subject, or 
Japanese guards in a_ concentration 
camp unwittingly collaborate in the con- 
version of an Anglican lay missionary 
in North China. There is refreshing 
honesty in the Sister who, humanly 
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speaking, hated the “spectacle” of her 
reception into the Church. The anguish 
of struggle comes through, too, and also 
the deep hurt to well-meaning families 
in this—to them—double desertion by 
their loved ones. The collection, inter- 
esting to all, should be of special useful- 
ness to mature converts pondering a call 
to religious life. (Bruce, 174 pp., $3.50). 

One who has had the experience of 
“going down to death’s door,” due to 
sickness or a grave accident, and who 
has attempted to peer beyond, through 
the darkness of uncertainty, will particu- 
larly appreciate DEATH, by Barry Ula- 
nov. Others, too, will find this book 
true to the description given in the sub- 
title, a book of preparation and consola- 
tion. It is an anthology. The author has 
drawn generously from Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers, ecclesiastical writers, mas- 
ters of the spiritual life and from the 
classics. Sections have been included on 
judgment, heaven, purgatory, the final 
resurrection, and eternal life, as well as 
several on different approaches to the 
main consideration of death. Dr. Ula- 
nov has selected his material judiciously 
and arranged it attractively. The book 
creates an atmosphere that is at once 
sane and serene on the subject which 
many would fain forget, yet which all 
must face. After reading this truly 
Christian book of consolation, one has 
the reaction of St. Paul when he wrote 
to the Corinthians: “O death, where is 
thy sting?” The book should carry an 
Imprimatur but doesn’t. (Sheed and 
Ward, 292 pp., $5.00). 

Anticlericalism and Communism have 
had no small part in projecting into 
prominence in our times the role of St. 
Joseph in the economy of the Incarna- 
tion and Redemption. Josephology like 
Mariology is evolving into a branch of 
the theology of the Incarnation. Atten- 
tion given to St. Joseph as the Protector 
of the Universal Church and as the 
model of those who earn their bread in 
the sweat of their brow, has led to a 
deepening of concern with the superna- 
tural in the daily life of the Christian; 
and this, in turn, has induced theolo- 
gians and students of theology to sepa- 
rate the grain from the chaff, develop- 
ing a Josephology which eschews pious 
fancy and legendary exaggeration. ST. 
JOSEPH AND DAILY CHRISTIAN 
LIVING, by Francis L. Filas, S.J., is a 
worthy addition to the growing list of 
such works on St. Joseph. Closely ad- 


hering to history, dogma and ascetical 
theology, it aims at providing motiva- 
tion and inspiration for Christian living 
in daily life. It abounds in reflections 
that are sound theology, ascetically or- 
iented. The book is intended for men 
and women in every walk of life; it is 
especially meant for those who need en- 
couragement to leave off worrying and 
give themselves to that benign leader- 
ship and protective intercession which 
St. Joseph has been divinely appointed 
to provide. Besides going into the life 
and prerogatives of St. Joseph, the au- 
thor comments on ten papal documents 
referring to St. Joseph, the first of which 
was issued December 8, 1870, and the 
last on February 19, 1958. (Macmillan, 
182 pp., $3.95). 

SEARCH FOR SANCTITY, by 
Abbot Damian Jentges, O.S.B., presents 
the correspondence which the author 
had with six persons from different con- 
ditions of life who aspired to improve 
themselves spiritually. How Abbot Da- 
mian guided each through conflicts and 
disappointments, confusion and failures, 
joys and sorrows, over the period of a 
year makes interesting reading. His ad- 
vice is couched in simple language, bor- 
rowing at times from the colloquialisms 
of his correspondents. The informal way 
in which he encourages and instructs 
gives the book special attractiveness. 
This type of spiritual direction which 
supplemented the monthly interview 
Abbot Damian had with each of his cor- 
respondents can indeed have the effect 
of solidifying and rendering quite ob- 
jective advice given in the interview, 
and it leaves the correspondent with a 
record of practical directives that can 
be referred to again and again. It has 
the advantage of letting him see where 
and how he has made progress. The 
book is for ordinary people who aspire 
to a better than ordinary spiritual life 
in the world. (Academy Library Guild, 
201 pp., $3.95). 

The Very Reverend Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., professor emeritus of mor- 
al theology at the Catholic University 
of America, and former dean of the 
School of Theology there, has for many 
years been answering moral questions 
in the “Answers to Questions” sectiom 
of the American Ecclesiastical Review. 
The questions he has dealt with were 
submitted by priests, religious and lay 
persons; they concern almost every 
phase of modern life. A selection of 
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some 200 of these appears in FATHER 
CONNELL ANSWERS QUES- 
TIONS, edited by Rev. Eugene J. 
Weitzel, C.S.V. The editor has ar- 
ranged his material under the following 
headings: the theological virtues, jus- 
tice, religion, veracity, temperance; and 
each of the seven sacraments. Priests 
and seminarians who have been follow- 
ing Father Connell in the Ecclesiastical 
Review will welcome this handy volume 


which has been made doubly practical 
by the addition of a very good index to 
the questions treated. Lay readers will 
find here much to interest them. The 
style is simple, concise and clear. The 
questions treated are as varied as inter- 
faith problems, adolescent company 
keeping, prizefighting, the sale of used 
cars, and contraception, to mention just 
a few. (Catholic University of America 


Press, 210 pp., $3.95). 





Letter from England 
(Continued from page 58) 


overshadows the biographer, for the for- 
mer has greater freedom of comment 
than the latter. Yet despite these short- 
comings there is no denying that Mr. 
Waugh has produced a living portrait 
of a great man, overpainted perhaps 
here and there, a little too much shad- 
owing on occasion, but still lifelike and 
endearing. 


pgteen Knox, though he never 
visited the United States, was well 
enough known by his books; the same 
cannot be said, I should imagine, of Ed- 
mund Bishop (1846-1917) whose biog- 
raphy, The Life and Work of Edmund 
Bishop by Nigel Abercrombie (Long- 
mans, Green) appeared at the end of 
last year. Here we have the full scale 
treatment that was common form a few 
decades ago, upwards of 500 pages of 
detailed analysis of the man and his 
writings and even of his most insignifi- 
cant actions. 

Edmund Bishop, after a somewhat 
slender education at Exeter and in Bel- 
gium, obtained a post as secretary to 
Carlyle; from 1864 to 1885 he worked 
in the Education Office, spending most 
of his leisure at research in the British 
Museum. He became a Catholic in 
1867. He retired from the Education 
Office and tried his vocation at Down- 
side Abbey but, forced to leave on ac- 
count of his health, he lived the remain- 
ing forty years or so on a small pension, 
devoting his life to research in liturgy 
and monastic history. 

At first sight it seems difficult to ac- 
count for his reputation during his life- 
time or afterwards. He never went to a 
university and his education had been 
sketchy to say the least. During his life- 
time he never published a major work 
Chis Liturgica Historica was posthu- 
mous), though he collaborated in many. 
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How account for the authority which 
even today his name still evokes? The 
fact is he was one of the last great auto- 
didacts, like Mabillon and others in the 
same field. His knowledge was built on 
a personal enthusiasm that early led him 
to the sources, and once he came in 
contact with scholars of European repu- 
tation in his particular subject his un- 
rivalled detailed acquaintance with 
texts, based on their patient and meticu- 
lous examination, and his constructive 
intellect which enabled him to recog- 
nize their significance, caused him to 
be hailed as an equal. 

He lived at a difficult period. It was 
one of the calamities of the modernist 
crisis that it provoked a movement in 
opposition that went far beyond the the- 
ological issues at stake and _ historical 
questions were judged on grounds and 
in a context that was utterly alien to 
them. Bishop suffered from this as did 
others at the same period. Nevertheless, 
he managed to carry on his programme 
of endeavouring to raise the standard of 
scholarship among English Catholics 
and to achieve a more liberal (in the 
best sense of the term) outlook among 
his co-religionists. Many of the impor- 
tant achievements of the time owed 
much to him: he had a part, though 
covertly, in the reorganization of the 
English Benedictine Congregation; he 
it was who provided some of the most 
telling evidence used in the condemna- 
tion of Anglican orders; his encourage- 
ment and collaboration with Dom Cuth- 
bert Butler, Dom Hugh Connolly, Dom 
Andre Wilmart, Cardinal Gasquet, to 
mention but a few, was a major factor 
in some of their important work. 

He had his defects and failings. A 
certain frustration caused not only by 
external circumstances but also by his 
own character produced a “tetchiness,” 


an irritable impatience, in private if. 
and correspondence, which was matched 
by his prejudices against, for example 
Solesmes or the Jesuits. Nevertheles, 
the measure of his achievement is to be 
found in his collected papers in Lityr. 
gica Historica and in the various works 
in which he collaborated. 

Someone, I think it was Dom Henry 
Leclercq, remarked that Bishop seemed 
to regard clarity as a personal enemy. It 
must be admitted that much of his cop. 
respondence is very difficult reading in. 
deed. His opinion on specific points of 
liturgical history was asked by scholars 
all over Europe: despite the great troy. 
ble that he took over his “consultations! 
as he called them, the exact drift of his 
opinion was never easily discerned, it 


sorts. And I found the same difhculty 
with Mr. Abercrombie’s style and choice 
of material. Anyone who is interested in 
the history of ideas and the development 
of the modernist crisis will look to this 
book to provide them with essential in- 
formation. Many matters are continual 
ly alluded to, but frequently we are left 
in the dark about the precise nature of 
the question at issue. Examples of this 
are the case of Dr. St. George Mivar 
or the exact nature of Bishop’s own te 
ligious difficulties. Then we know that 
he disapproved of Monsignor Du 
chesne’s theories on the early liturgy, 
but the book fails to put us into the pic 
ture as to the exact points of issue be 
tween them. This is important because 
Monsignor Duchesne’s views are stil 
repeated nowadays and one finds them 
still exerting influence in respectable 
quarters. 

This is a biography, giving its sub 
ject the full-scale treatment, which has 
obviously been a labour of love on the 
part of the author; one cannot help feel: 
ing that it would have been more suc 
cessful and made Bishop better known 
and appreciated if we had been given 
something more concise and _ shorter 
rather on the lines of Father Crehan’ 
admirable sketch of Father H er bett 
Thurston—one of Bishop’s sparring part 
ners—a model of its kind. Despite the 
shortcomings mentioned above, Mr 
Abercrombie’s books will provide esser- 
tial source material for all historians of 
the intellectual movement among Cath 
olics at the turn of the century and the 
years immediately following. 


_Lancetot C. SHEPPARD 
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The McGeary Foundation and the 
Thomas More Association 





take pleasure in announcing the winners of a $1,000 contest for the 
best treatment of a book or books in a Catholic diocesan newspaper 
during 1959. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The McGeary Foundation Gold Medal designed by Ivan Mestrovic 


The Monitor, San Francisco 


for publication of William B. Ready’s feature review of the novels of Joyce Cary. 
Cash award to Mr. Ready: $500 


SECOND PRIZE 
The Catholic Reporter, Kansas City-St. Joseph 


for publication of Jean Holzhauer’s review of Questions of Precedence by Francois 
Mauriac. 
Cash award to Mrs. Holzhauer: $300 


THIRD PRIZE 


The Catholic Free Press, Worcester 
for publication of Maurice Adelman’s review of The Great Decision by Michael Am- ; 


rine. 
Cash award to Mr. Adelman: $200 


Gold Medal and cash awards to be presented at the twenty-first anniversary 
celebration of the Thomas More Association, May 1, in Chicago. 
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By PAUL HUME 


ee is A special kind of tension 
involved in judging a top-level com- 
petition in music. It is compounded of 
hope and fear and the knowledge that 
only a very few of those entering the 
contest will win their way to the high 
awards. With that knowledge there al- 
ways goes the desire to encourage those 
who did not make the ultimate grade, 
many of whom may have talents of out- 
standing quality but are not yet quite 
ready or are out of their best sphere in 
that particular competition. 

Early in February I was one of six 
judges who sat for one entire day and 
part of another listening to young sing- 
ers all of whom had their eyes trained 
on what is, for a vast number of singers, 
their dream of heaven on earth, the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

One judge was the head of the oldest 
music conservatory in the United States, 
the Peabody in Baltimore. He is Peter 
Mennin, one of America’s most distin- 
guished composers and a musician of 
unusually rounded interests and abili- 
ties. 

Another judge was Richard Bales, 
the director of music of the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, where 
every week for nine months of the year, 
an impressive array of our finest young 
musicians are heard in concerts that sus- 
tain an amazingly high qualitative cali- 
ber. Bales is a composer, conductor and 
arranger, widely known for his spirited 
settings of Civil War songs recorded un- 
der the titles of “The Confederacy,” 
and “The Union,” with an album of 
Revolutionary songs soon to be released, 
entitled “The Republic.” 

A third judge was Paul Callaway, 
longtime organist and choirmaster of 
Washington’s Anglican Cathedral of 
Saints Peter and Paul. Callaway is also 
musical director of the Opera Society 
of Washington, a highly distinguished 
opera company that has won itself glor- 
ious laurels in each of its four seasons. 
He has been conducting the leading 
singers of the United States for a solid 
twenty years. 

The remaining judges, music critics 
all, were John White of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Day Thorpe of the 
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Washington Evening Star and myself. 
As critics do all over the world, we 
spend a sizeable proportion of our time 
listening with especially open ears to 
the singers, male and female, old and 
new, great and pitiful, who parade 
across Our concert stages. 

In two days we heard about thirty- 
five singers. Around the country, where 
ten such regional finals are conducted, 
there are sometimes as many as fifty or 
sixty vying for the big chance. As a 
rule only one is chosen from each re- 
gion, though at the discretion of the 
Metropolitan’s own representative, who 
comes out from New York to listen in 
at the closing hours of the regionals, a 
singer of exceptional promise may get 
an unexpected chance. The finals take 
place each year toward the end of 
March or the first of April, right on the 
big stage of the Met, with the house 
orchestra, full-size, playing while the 
singers pour out their hearts on the 
stage where Caruso and Ponselle, Flag- 
stad and Pinza and a host of others, 
reigned supreme in their years. 

But this article is not to tell you more 
about the Metropolitan or its auditions. 
Rather it is to tell you about the re- 
newed sense of shock and anger and dis- 
may that came to all six of those judges 
in Washington at some of the singing 
we heard, and, much more seriously, to 
say once agairi what needs saying regu- 
larly: that the voice teaching racket is, 
in our opinion, the greatest and most 
flourishing racket in the entire area of 
music instruction in this country today. 


aren THE singers we heard, let me 
give you an example, though no 
words can begin to describe literally the 
sounds that we heard. (We knew none 
of the contestants’ names, their teachers’ 
names, their home towns or anything 
else about them, only the numbers by 
which they came out on the stage to 
sing.) A young tenor was announced to 
sing “Vesti la giubba,” from Pagliacci. 
This is the big aria about clowns going 
on with the show even when their 
hearts are breaking. Made famous by 
Caruso’s phenomenal delivery of it, it 
is, nevertheless, one of the less demand- 


ing arias in the tenor’s repertoire, since 
it is shorter than most, and lacks any 
note higher than an A, and only one 
of those, whereas most tenor arias de. 
mand one or several high B flats. 

This young man came forward show. 
ing no nervousness, that affliction that 
is sometimes a bugbear to both seasoned 
artists and novices alike. You would 
label him an attractive fellow with a 
pleasing personality, having those out: 
ward habits that a public performer 
needs for a career. Then he began to 
sing, if you could call it that. The 
sounds that came out of his throat were 
by turns strangled, muffled and ejected 
with the greatest possible force, as if it 
were costing him a mighty effort to pro- 
duce a tone. And it was, for as he sang, 
he turned an awesome shade of red. 

As he continued through the short 
aria, we judges found ourselves turning 
to each other to ask such questions as: 
“Should we let him finish it?” “Can he 
be serious?” “Do you think he can pos 
sibly believe that he is singing at all, 
much less singing well?” Then at al: 
most the same moment, several of us 
began to wonder: who could be the 
teacher who had so little conscience, so 
little sense of the grandeur of the hu 
man voice, so miserable an outlook on 
the rightful role of the teacher, that he 
or she could possibly permit this man 
to make any such sound without telling 
him that he was not even beginning to 
sing, much less sing properly? 

Since full information on each singer 
was available for the judges in case they 
wanted it, several of us asked, when 
the poor fellow had worn himself out 
and retired, “Who is his teacher?” The 
answer could hardly have been more 
shocking. The teacher is a man who 
has, for over a quarter of a century been 
one of the busiest voice teachers on the 
eastern seaboard, and who today charges 
a standard rate of $20 to $25 per les 
son, often for only a half-hour lesson. 

Furthermore, this teacher has, in his 
career, been associated with some of the 
world’s greatest singing artists; he has 
been associated with more than a small 
part of the truly great singing of this 

(Continued on page 70) 
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By LEO BRADY 


OLDEN CAULFIELD, the adolescent 
H critic who expresses a variety of 
jaundiced opinions in J. D. Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye, said that the 
Lunts were not quite actors and not 
quite people. Real life critics have not 
always been even this kind. The Lunts 
have been accused of playing them- 
selves no matter what the script, of 
passing up masterpieces in order to dis- 
play themselves in “vehicles” (a theat- 
rical term intended to describe a play 
which propels stars without distracting 
attention from them to the playwright— 
a sort of dramatic flatcar) and of valu- 
ing their drawing-room manners and box 
ofice reputations more than the drama 
itself. 

The truth of the matter is that they 
are experts at their profession and their 
consistent skill has engendered the 
same kind of resentment of perfection 
that the New York Yankees used to 
provoke. The charge that Alfred Lunt 
and his wife, Lynn Fontanne, have pre- 
ferred vehicles over masterpieces rests 
on the assumption that innumerable su- 
perior works have been lying around 
for the last half-century and that they 
have rejected them. As a matter of fact, 
the record shows that they have seized 
upon every respectable play they could 
get their hands on. They have, in their 
time (and a considerable time it is), 
performed in plays by O'Neill, Girau- 
doux and Sherwood among others and 
only turned to lesser works in barren 
periods. Even their so-called vehicles 
have been provided by playwrights who 
are hardly hacks: Terence Rattigan and 
S. N. Behrman, for instance. 

This season and last they have been 
proving their mettle again in Friedrich 
Duerrenmatt’s The Visit, which after a 
moderately successful New York en- 
gagement, has been ever more popular 
in this year’s cross-country tour and is 
scheduled to go back to Broadway in 
the spring. 

Just as the Yankees used to madden 
fans in other cities by getting an un- 
comfortable number of base hits (al- 
though this is what ball players are sup- 
posed to do) the Lunts have made en- 
vious enemies by doing what actors are 
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supposed to do. They know how to 
move and speak and sit and understand 
and the criticism which has fallen on 
them is probably the result of their be- 
ing so thoroughly professional in an 
age when the worship of the bungling 
amateur is rampant. (Witness the ap- 
parent television audience enthusiasm 
for the parlor-game master of ceremo- 
nies: presumably the untalented viewer 
can “identify” more closely with some- 
one equally incompetent.) 

Even the charge that the Lunts are 
“personalities” is not well founded be- 
cause they have not traded on a public 
image of their private lives as is the 
current publicity custom. They have in- 
stead based their popularity Cand it is 
a great popularity, proving that some 
audiences are content to be delighted 
and not necessarily flattered) on the im- 
age created on the stage, in costume and 


at work. Off-stage, they are rarely seen. 


or heard from and indeed live in Gen- 
esee Depot, Wisconsin, which is about 
as far as you can get from the bright 
lights and gossip columns and the stud- 
ied eccentricity which sweeten the uses 
of publicity. 

Their professional perfectionism is 
illustrated by their practice on the cur- 
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rent tour of calling day-time rehearsals 
when a performance doesn’t suit them. 
They are devoted to getting things right 
in an age when most people are devot- 
ed to inventing excuses for getting 
things wrong. And any doubt about 
their versatility is resolved by their per- 
formances in The Visit. Miss Fontanne, 
whose specialty has been scintillating 
brittleness, is in this play relentless and 
frightening; a steely glint has dawned 
in the velvet eyes. Mr. Lunt, who has 
been debonair and upperclass-quizzical 
on so many occasions that it sometimes 
seemed he was nothing but a suit of 
evening clothes wired with nasal haugh- 
tiness, turns, as Anton Schill, into a 
snivelling middle-class mediocrity. At 
the end of the second act, he is called 
upon to be physically ill and against 
the heretofore dominant image of the 
erect, starched man of the world is sud- 
denly thrust the bent and sordid figure 
of degradation, down on all fours in his 
baggy suit, retching. 

The play itself, adapted by Maurice 
Valency from the original of the Swiss 
playwright and novelist, is not the sort 
of thing which insulated and gracious- 
living Americans are supposed to like. 
It is both macabre melodrama and cold- 
hearted ironic comedy: a Hitchcock ver- 
sion of Medea, in which the heart is 
in the mouth and the tongue in the 
cheek at the same time. Sentimental 
comedy is supposed to be the American 
preference: temporary embarrassments 
which are relieved in a glow of togeth- 
erness: Chaplin switching gears and 
looking soulful after smashing a fat man 
in the face with a pie; Danny Thomas 
changing from night-club patter to a 
tear-jerking ballad. 

But there has always been a strain of 
down-to-earth, just-short-of-cynical hu- 
mor in American life and writing and 
it is this chord which The Visit strikes. 
There are moments in The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn when the readey 
is not sure whether to gasp or laugh, 
such as the passage in which the hero 
(anti-hero?) is shocked that virtuous 
Tom Sawyer would help a runaway 
slave; or when Huck thinks that be- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


pone collage seems to be having 
something of a revival. This is a 
method of producing a visual image by 
pasting on canvas bits of colored cloth, 
wood, paper and other more or less flat 
materials in some pre-arranged or evolv- 
ing pattern or design. Picasso and some 
of his contemporaries used collage rath- 
er extensively in one phase of their de- 
velopment. Theirs were usually simple 
arrangements of white and black paper, 
sometimes accented with newspaper 
clippings and a flash or two of colored 
paper or paint, which was intended as 
pure design recognizable for its own 
sake. 

In the Sixteen Americans exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, in which 
several examples of each artist were 
hung in separate galleries, seven works 
by Rauschenberg represented a new 
kind of collage which the artist calls 
combine paintings. In these there are 
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From collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred R. Stern, New York 
“Girl Leaning Against Stool,’” by Laura Ziegler 


ART and ARTISTS 


elements of sculpture, collage and 
painting, each element applied to some 
part of the canvas. In “The Magician” 
the artist assembles in geometric patterns 
of grays, blacks and flashes of red, with 
boards protruding horizontally from the 
canvas, something of the image of a 
man. In another called “Satellite” he 
juxtaposes various personal, household 
or studio items, such as old socks, ties, 
doilies, washcloths, postcards, newspaper 
comics, squeezings of oil paints, etc., all 
integrated with great brushings of vari- 
colored oils into an abstract design. 
There is undoubtedly conscious selec- 
tivity here, with a view to achieving 
novel effect, but to what ultimate artis- 
tic or aesthetic purpose we will leave to 
the judgment of more _ non-objective 
minds than ours. 

In the same show, Richard Lytle’s 
huge abstracts of spectacular imagery in 
violently pleasing color seemed far more 


Lent by artist for Sixteen Americans Exhibit, Museum of Modern Art 
“Dawn‘s Wedding Feast,’’ by Louise Nevelson 


purposeful, evoking as they did a def- 
nite emotional reaction. For a_ large 
wood wall construction called “Dawn's 
Wedding Feast,” artist Louise Nevelson 
arranges various solid wooden objects, 
newel posts, boards, planks, wheels, 
stair railings, etc., into such elements of 
design as to suggest ancestral totem 
poles in the abstract. (See detail repro- 
duced.) To come across an immediate- 
ly recognizable symbol in a show like 
this is so unexpected that we must men- 
tion a composition called “Large Flag” 
by Johns. Here again is collage: stripes 
and stars cut from newspaper and paint- 
ed in white, red and blue by means of 
encaustic, a combination of wax with 
colors, afterwards fused by hot irons. 
Sculpture in the Sixteen Americans 
show was comprised of the semi-abstract 
fused-metals variety representing, we 
thought, not so much selectivity as 
sparsity of imagination. 
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Also, several canvases of huge dimen- 
sions, cither in black with linear geo 
metric patterns scratched out in white 
or in solid monotone with a single 
splash of contrasting color, we found to 
be so ubstruse as to constitute total lack 
of communication, except possibly that 
of private dialogue between artist and 
patron. Taken in context with an artist's 
total output, these works may have some 
validity as art, but lacking as they do 
any demonstration of skill, imagination 
and/or emotional expression by the ar- 
tist, it is our opinion that individually 
they do not. 


PROPOS OF THE comment above, at 
A the Whitney Museum of American 
Art last winter, while viewing the re- 
assembled exhibition of American art 
from the Moscow Art Fair, we noted 
the following recorded comments by 
Russian visitors. “Io search is to com- 
prehend more and more life and its de- 
veloping . . . Certainly there is much 
that is interesting here, but please un- 
derstand that an artist must think about 
man ‘outside art’.” And, “It may be un- 
derstood in a century . . . | doubt it.” 
Whether the last speaker was using the 
word understood in reference to recog- 
nition of subject matter (not necessary 
to aesthetic enjoyment) or to compre- 
hension of the artistic validity of the 
work under discussion, is not known. 
Certainly every good work of art, given 
a little time, will satisfy the latter re- 
quirement. 

By contrast, the museum’s Art Lend- 
ing Retrospective exhibition of fifty-four 
paintings, prints, drawings and sculp- 
tures by Baziotes, Giacometti, Pollack, 
Burchfield, Ziegler, Graves, Picasso, 
Miro, etc., was satisfyingly diverse and 
evocative. Briefly, the rental service is 
a means by which works of art may be 
borrowed for home or office for a two 
or three month period at fees fram $5 
to $52. Almost a thousand works have 
been sold in a total of about four thou- 
sand rentals. 

The graceful bronze sculpture Cillus- 
trated) by Laura Ziegler, “Girl Leaning 
against Stool,” is, despite its dimunitive 
height of only seven and a half inches, 
a total evocation of worried contempla- 
tion. “‘Yu’ Double Owl” by Morris 
Graves is another of his sad, sad birds 
in tempera, which denote the artist's 
concern for nature’s underprivileged. 
Lauren Maclver touches with incan- 
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“The Change,” by Raymond Han 





“Volcano Number 1,”’ by Edward F. Stasack 





Courtesy of Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii 


descence a covey of fireflies in a back 
ground of amorphous blues and greens. 
Jackson Pollack, who won a_posthu- 
mous award at the last San Paolo Bien- 
ale and whose style has been character- 
ized as a “complete map of chaos” by 
art critic Betty Kaufman, is represented 
here by another of his drip-type of 
paintings in blacks, whites and burnt si- 
enna titled “Free Form.” A particularly 
enchanting oil on canvas is Herman 


Cherry's “Number 15,” an abstract in 
deep raw umbers and dark vermillions 
with splotches of deep green, violet and 
orange. 

With what may be compared to an 
actor’s sense of exhibitionism, few artists 
can resist painting the interiors of their 
own studios. Albert Giacometti does his 
in oil on canvas, focusing attention on a 
plastic head atop a pedestal, in raw and 
burnt umbers with touches of rose. 
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Reginald Pollack’s “Studio Window” is 
a geometric semi-abstract oil in cerulean 
blues, umbers and greens in various 
combinations. All of the works men- 
tioned are now in private collections. 


I F IT was expected that the art of our 
new Hawaiian countrymen would 
prove to be of a limited, primitive vari- 
ety, nothing would seem to be further 
from the truth. This is not to say that 
native, primitive art cannot be beauti- 
ful, provocative and competent, but to 
find such a sophisticated art as we did 
recently at the Downtown Gallery 
(New York) was a hint at least that 
these new Americans can well take care 
of themselves in other areas as well. Of 
the artists in the Seven Painters from 
Hawaii exhibition, four are native Or- 
ientals, two are long-time Hawaiian 
residents and one a newcomer. Travels 
throughout the Far East, exposure to 
the unpredictability of the elements in 
the Islands and observance of the na- 
ture of man whatever his origin, have 
produced a sense of immediacy in the 
works of the seven. 

Tseng Yu-ho, born in Peking, effects 
extraordinarily beautiful suggestions of 
unmined jewels, rocks, minerals and 
trees in an Oriental-directed use of wa- 
ter-color-collage. Hawaiian-born Isami 
Doi, in “Sutra Intonation” paints the 
secret life of a flower bulb (or so it 
seemed) in pale violets, greens and 
ochres, inundated in an atmosphere of 
deep orange. His trade is print-making 
and jewel-making. Eye-witness to a vol- 
canic eruption, Chicago-born Edward 
Stasack uses oils and glazes to effect 
the power, color and molten light of his 
subject in “Volcano Number 1,” repro- 
duced. Blues, blue-greens, burnt umber, 
pale and deep yellow, harmoniously 
composed, suggest the non-conformism 
of volcanic nature. Perhaps more ele- 
mentary in subject matter and treatment 
is Raymond Han’s painting of mother 
and child, “The Change,” reproduced. 
Unfortunately here, as in any black 
and white reproduction, subtleties of 
color, ranging upward from deep yel- 
low ochre to pale and deep yellows ac- 
cented by white are completely lost. The 
other three artists, Ben Norris, Bert Car- 
penter and Thomas Kealiinohomoku, 
paint with an informed view of their en- 
vironment and a commitment to the 
dual forces of Oriental-Occidental tra- 
dition and technique. Edith Gregor Hal- 
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The Museum of Primitive Art 
Antelope Headpiece from Sudan 


pert, director of the Downtown Gallery, 
made a personal selection of these paint- 
ings from available works of art in Hon- 
olulu recently. 

A truly primitive art, although fairly 
limited in subject matter due to tribal 
traditions, can produce works of great 
beauty, imagination and originality. 
The sculpture reproduced, “Antelope 





Headpiece” (wood, forty-nine inchg 
high, nineteenth century?) is one of 
thirty (no two identical) headpicces jp 
the Antelopes and Queens exhibition 
of Bambara art at the Museum of Primi. 
tive Art (New York). The best-known 
of all Bambara sculpture (Sudanese Re. 
public), these semi-abstract headpieces 
are worn by young males in dances held 
just before the rainy season to insure 
the fertility of crops. They are a sym 
bol fashioned in the memory of a leg. 
endary half-man, half-animal figure 
which taught their ancestors to cult 
vate the earth. 

The figures known as queens, also 
wood sculpture, are recently discovered 
larger versions of the more numerous 
fertility figures typical of African art. 
Dr. Robert Goldwater, director of the 
museum, describes them as_ being 
“, . . seated or standing females, with 
high pointed breasts, block-like feet end- 
ing in simplified squared-off toes, and 
large shovel-shaped hands hanging palm 
forward from small wrists . . . some- 
times carrying an infant which clings 
to the mother’s body.” An infinite vari- 
ety of ceremonial masks, fetishes and 
decorative staffs, in similar semi-natural- 
istic style, indicate a validity, if only 
myth-directed, in this primitive people's 
art, the quality we found lacking in 
that of previously mentioned artists. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 66) 


century. He knows better than to de- 
ceive himself into thinking that his 
young tenor is doing anything but ru- 
ining his voice. 

But at this point we can wonder: 
what are this man’s qualifications for 
teaching the intricate and subtle art of 
singing? He is not a singer himself, and 
never was. Does this mean he does not 
know the secrets of breath control and 
tone production? It might. It quite as 
possibly might not. Certainly he has 
not passed them along in several dozen 
cases I have heard during a decade and 
a half of reviewing singers, a number 
of whom have come out of his studios. 

The public is, to a degree, helpless in 
choosing teachers of music. But there 
are ways of assessing a teacher of piano, 
violin, clarinet, or bassoon that often 
seem lacking in selecting a teacher of 
voice. That is precisely why the field 
of voice teachers is filled with quacks 


who have never sung a note in their 
lives, never studied singing, and know 
nothing about it. They need only in- 
sert a small paid advertisement in some 
publication to secure pupils who are en- 
tirely willing to pay endless sums in 
return for what? 

The more a voice teacher promises his 
young hopefuls, and the sooner he tells 
them it will all drop into their laps, the 
more probable it is that he is a fake. 
The counsel of those who have been 
the greatest in their fields ought to sway 
some who are seeking guidance. 

Mary Garden wrote, “You can learn 
to sing in three years. After that if you 
haven’t learned, you aren’t going to.” 
Rosa Raisa, one of the great dramatic 
sopranos of all time, told me once, “The 
trouble here in America is that you all 
think you can work during the day, and 
practice for an hour at night, and take 
one lesson a week and still become great 
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dngers. That is not the way it works. 
You have to starve maybe to become a 
singer. But you have to work at it all 
the time. You can’t do it on an hour 
a day.” 

The age at which young singers be- 
gin to study is important, too. It’s like 
the ballet schools who let young girls 
go up on their points at the age of six, 
sven and eight. Even nine and ten is 
usually too soon for most ballet stu- 
dents. Eighteen is the earliest age at 
which Richard Tucker, famous tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, would per- 
mit his son, David, to begin taking sing- 
ing lessons. A girl might reasonably be- 
gin a year or two younger. 

Any element of forcing in voice teach- 
ing is improper, whether it is an attempt 
to make the voice sing higher or lower 
by sheer effort, or to sing louder than 
the natural instrument is designed to 
sound. Yet these are the very things 
that the voice teacher most often does 
who tells his pupils, “In six months I'll 
have you singing opera arias, and in a 
year you'll be ready for public appear- 
ances.” In all but the rare cases where 
God has given a natural voice practi- 
cally perfect natural placement, such a 
statement is ridiculous. 

In case you think any of this is exag- 
gerated, let me conclude with an unbe- 
lievable story, every line of which is 
absolutely true. Some years ago a small- 
time opera company producer was hop- 
ing to stage Aida in Washington, at our 
famous Watergate summer barge on the 
Potomac. 

With a completely unblushing ab- 
sence of subtlety, he telephoned me one 
day at my desk and asked right out of 
the blue, “Would you sing the role of 
Rhadames in my Aida?” Swallowing 
my startled gasp of amazement, I re- 
plied, “No. Rhadames is a tenor, and 
I am a baritone.” 

I did not think at that point it was 
necessary to bring up such abstruse mat- 
ters as the ethics involved in inviting 
a practicing critic to perform in an 
opera in return for which the producer 
thought, no doubt, that he would be 
sure of good reviews. Foolish unsuspect- 
ing creature, I. His next remark set me 
back beyond any hope of concealing my 
surprise. 

“Oh no, you are not a baritone,” he 
calmly told me. “You are a tenor, and 
you can sing Rhadames.” At that time 
I had spent nearly fourteen years Cin 
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those once-a-week lessons Mme. Raisa 
said would not do the trick) and if 
there was one thing that I knew for 
sure, it was that my voice was not a 
tenor. I underlined this information for 
my caller as firmly as I could. 

“Look,” he said, clearly preparing to 
go all out to secure his end. “I will 
make you a proposition. If I give you a 
high B flat [the top note in “Celeste 
Aida”] in three weeks you pay me $50. 
If I give you the B flat in two weeks, 
you pay me $75. If I give it to you in 
one week, you pay me $100.” This, he 
seemed to think, would wrap it up. 

Now there are singers who might 
want a high B flat badly enough to pay 
for it at that rate. But I haven’t the 
least idea what I would do with one if 
I had it, and furthermore, I was not so 
anxious for death inside of one week, 
or even two or three, that I wanted to 
let him get his hands on my poor bari- 
tone voice. I can only imagine the 
means by which he planned to go about 
hiking me up to that B flat. 

The genuine tragedy behind this sit- 
uation is that that man’s “guarantee” 
to me is repeated daily to youngsters 
who are hoping somehow that they may 
have what it takes to be great singers. 

The answer, at least partially, to some 
of the evidences of truly bad voice teach- 
ing that we judges heard in that Feb- 
ruary competition, is to send beginning 
students to teachers who have turned 
out good singers from their studios. 
They can be found in nearly every part 
of the country, usually working quietly 
and without fanfare or notoriety. They 
are seldom likely to be former opera 
stars, few of whom are able to pass on 
the technical side of their art. And if 
such former stars are not able to teach 
vocal technique, they usually ruin many 
fine voices that come to them. 

The art of self-deception seems to be 
practiced most successfully by young 
singers and their families. The fact that 
there are other distinguished operatic 


‘ensembles in the world besides the Met- 


ropolitan, and that there are a thousand 
eminently satisfying places to sing be- 
sides an opera stage, are matters that 
singers should be reminded of at regu- 
lar intervals. Any time you see a singer 
turning red, or purple, or blue in the 
middle of an aria or a song, beg him 
to stop. Then persuade him to change 
voice teachers. You will save him a lot 
of heartaches, and possibly his life. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


| powers events form the back- 
ground for a novel of tenth-cen- 
tury England, THE STORY OF ELS- 
WYTH, by Eileen Meyler. Young Ed- 
ward II is king, with some promise of 
becoming a fine monarch. But his new 
reign is threatened by the machinations 
of his step-mother, the beautiful Queen 
Elfrida, who is dedicated to putting 
upon the throne her own son and Ed- 
ward's half-brother, the nine-year-old 
Ethelred. It is as Ethelred’s companion 
that the Saxon farm-girl Elswyth plays 
an important part in the story. A girl 
who has never known anything but 
hard work and constant hunger, Els- 
wyth is chagrined when the imperious 
princeling demands that she, accident- 
ally sent on an errand to his castle- 
dwelling, be retained to amuse him 
through the long, boring winter ahead. 
He is a dissatished and erratic child, 
but Elswyth can pass blithely through 
his many moods because as she watch- 
es the prince’s lessons, she is learning 
to read. She knows cleanliness, order, 
and good food for the first time in her 
life. Also, unhappily, she comes to know 
intrigue and cold-blooded plotting: the 
girl overhears the Queen’s plan to mur- 
der King Edward. 

The Story of Elswyth is an excellent 
historical novel, re-creating a bygone 
way of life with liveliness, strong feel- 
ing, and color. Historical actions are 
distinctly outlined and clearly devel- 
oped, becoming a central part of the 
fiction and a true influence upon the 
reader’s reactions. The brief romance is 
credible and satisfying, in a book which 
is a substantial pleasure from begin- 
ning to end. (Roy, $3.00, ages 10-16.) 

JOURNEY FOR JEMIMA, by 
Gwendolyn Bowers, is an adventure-ro- 
mance set in colonial New England, 
in the period when France and Eng- 
land are at each other’s throats for pow- 
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er in the New World. France purchases 
friendship with Indians hostile to the 
English, and encourages them to make 
lightning raids for captives on the Eng- 
lish coastal towns. Jemima, teen-aged 
daughter of a fishing family in the vil- 
lage of Hampton, is one such victim. 
Her bright red hair has caught the at- 
tention of a sinister old Indian woman 
who believes that red hair is a mark of 
the fire spirit, bringer of warmth and 
good fortune to the Indian. In a night- 
mare of hunger, cold, and pain, Jemima 
is marched north to an Indian village. 
Here she is rescued by a prominent 
French-Canadian fur-trader, and taken 
by him to his aristocratic and kindly 
family in Quebec. Life is interesting 
here, and somehow pleasant, but Jemi- 
ma grieves that there is no return to 
New England: to go overland would 





Illustration by J. S. Goodall 
for “Queen Most Fair” 





be to retrace the impossible hardship 
of her Indian captivity; there is no » 
ing by water, because French ships 4 
not enter English waters. Jemima mig, 
es her family, but what really cuts he 
heart is the knowledge that her lover- 
the handsome, European-educate 
painter David Blair—is still searching 
for her in the northern wilderness, an{ 
will probably never be able to find he, 
Journey for Jemima is a fine histoy 
lesson, an exciting adventure, and ; 
stirring romance. Older girls of 4 
reading tastes should like it immediate 
ly. The book, incidentally, has mud 
the same subject-matter as Elizabeth 
George Speare’s Calico Captive of ; 
few seasons ago. But it is fresh, never 
imitative, and traces its own imagin. 
tive path through historical fae. 
CWalck, $3.50, ages 12-up.) 
QUEEN MOST FAIR, by Jane Ok: 
ver, is an historical novel about Man 
Queen of Scots. The story, a true on 
with some careful fictional embroider, 
takes place on the small Scottish islan{ 
upon which stands the Castle of th 
Douglases. Lady Douglas, a cold an 
cruel woman, has one ambition: to se 
her illegitimate son, whose father wa 
the Queen’s own father, control th 
Scottish throne. She is forced to pr 
tend hospitality to the beautiful you 
Queen and the royal hunting patty. 





They stay only briefly, but long enough 
for the Queen to win the hearts an 
lifelong devotion of three of the Ca 
tle’s residents—Geordie, Lady Douglas 
youngest son; Willie, a twelve-year-oli 
orphan page; and Kirsty, daughter 
the steward. It is these three who bani 
together to rescue the Queen when, ! 
few months later, she is brought a pris 
oner to the Castle. 

Queen Most Fair is a very good bowl 
for very good readers. They shoul 
bring to it some knowledge of history 
and a patient willingness to sort indi 
viduals out of the group of historicd 
characters the author crowds into he 
first pages. When the outlines of th 
story are clear, a reading treat awaits 
a rich and exciting historical adventut' 
with the added force of reality, an 
with an immensely attractive heroine 
(St. Martin’s Press, $3.00, teen-age.) 

WOMAN DOCTOR OF TH 
WEST, by Helen Markley Miller, i 
a biography of. Bethenia Owens-Adait 
a nineteenth-century American woma 
who decided at the age of thirty tha 
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she wou | study to be a doctor. Behind 
her lay a pioneer childhood, marriage 
at fourt-en which ended in divorce, a 
long str. ggle to support herself and her 
son. Betiienia had had little formal edu- 
cation; s udy did not come easily to her, 
but she was irresistably attracted to it. 
All her life she had been certain that 
a woman can do anything a man can 
do. This conviction, her appetite for 
study, and her knowledge of the need 
for doctors in the American West 
strengthened her to enter medica! 
school. The best schools would not ad- 
mit women, and through the years 
Bethenia was to seek more medical 
knowledge. She fought prejudice and 
hostility to win a reputation for her- 
self, and opportunity for women who 
would follow her into medicine. 
Woman Doctor of the West is com- 
petent, and has a sustained element of 
biographical interest: it never seems to 
be less than the real story of an unusu- 
al person. Bethenia was a radical, con- 
sumed by her own ideas; she was at 
times something less than a wise hu- 
man being. She married a second time, 
and the marriage was always farcically 
subordinate to her career. In the last 
years of her life, she campaigned for 
a law to force sterilization of the unfit. 
(Messner, $2.95, teen-age.) 
EVENING STAR, by Zoa Sher- 
burne, is set on a resort-island off the 
Washington coast. Run by the Hillis 
family, who own the island, the resort 
capitalizes upon the family’s Indian 
strain, and offers half-faked Indian at- 
mosphere as a tourist attraction. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hillis are sincere in their con- 
viction that this is not only good busi- 


if ness, but that it is, in an oblique way, 


a service to both the present and the 
past. But, in her sixteenth year, Nancy 
Hillis finds the situation disturbing. 


@ She resents the dedicated Indian boy, 


Bright Arrow, who is unemotionally de- 
termined to marry her and acquire 
Hillis Island to preserve its Indian tra- 
ditions. But she also sharply resents the 
mocking attitude of handsome Paul 
Spencer, an early-season visitor who 
seems interested in her, but certain that 


inf Hillis Island is a fraud. Nancy and 


Paul achieve some sort of a friendship, 
and Paul promises to return to Hillis 


# later in the season. When he does not 


write, Nancy unhappily concludes that 
he considers her his social inferior. 
Evening Star is a poor book, weakly 
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Illustration by Herman Vestal 
for “Sword of Clontarf” 


plotted, obvious and dull. Characters 
are stereotyped in the preternaturally 
bright style of the empty-daydream 
teen-age romance. (Morrow, $2.95, 
ages 12-16.) 

PETER TREEGATE’S WAR, by 
Leonard Wibberley, is the second vol- 
ume of a projected four-part historical 
novel for young people, recounting the 
history of the Treegate family during 
the American Revolution. The first 
book, John Treegate’s Musket, tells the 
story from pre-Revolutionary days to 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. The present 
volume carries the story forward to Bur- 
goyne’s defeat in the wilderness. 

Thus far, the saga has been strong in 
sweeping action and colorful character- 
ization, and weak in atmosphere. (This 
is an observation merely, not a conten- 
tion that the books’ readers will miss 
atmosphere.) Mr. Wibberley, by and 
large, keeps the great men of the Revo- 
lution out of his story, concentrating 
on his convincing fictional characters. 
When, however, an historical figure en- 
ters Chere it is General Washington), 
the author handles him with masterful 
restraint and effect. 

Peter Treegate’s War is a rousing, in- 
dependent adventure. But it will be a 
dull reader indeed who does not seek 
out John Treegate’s Musket, and its 
promise of doubled reading enjoyment. 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy: Ariel 
Books, $2.95, ages 12-16.) 

The main theme of SWORD OF 
CLONTARF, an historical novel by 
Charles A. Brady, is the bloody opposi- 


tion of Christianity and paganism in 
eleventh-century Ireland. Young Niall, 
the hero, is the son of a Christian Irish 
mother and a pagan Icelandic father. 
Upon the murder of the latter in a 
burgeoning blood feud, Niall is sent by 
his mother from Iceland to Ireland to 
preserve him from the dangers which 
are certainly assembling for him. He ar- 
rives in Ireland to find the land in a 
mighty unrest, and himself with it. Ni- 
all seeks his grandfather Mael Seach- 
linn, outstanding ally of Brian the High 
King against the pagan forces which 
seek political and religious supremacy 
in Ireland. The two armies are moving 
slowly toward a great battle. 

The main fault in Sword of Clontarf 
can be traced to the author's informed 
devotion to Irish history, and to all 
things Irish. He calls the roll of heroes 
with a splendid relish, delighting ap- 
parently in the mere statement of the 
names of glory. To the average reader, 
the men are a crowd of shades; they are 
made even dimmer by the author’s 
pithy descriptions of them, crammed 
with obscure historical and personality 
references. The author never moves his 
fiction onward if it means passing up a 
chance to detail an Irish aside. There 
are some wonderfully vivid and histori- 
cally rich scenes in the story, but the 
book’s total effect is one of thick spe- 
cialness. There are admirable passages 
of great verbal beauty, but they do 
nothing to rescue a smothering plot. 
(Doubleday: Clarion Books, $1.95, 
ages 11-14.) 

There are two characters in OLD 
RAMON, by Jack Schaefer—the an- 
cient Spanish sheepherder and_ the 
young boy, son of his patron, who is 
having his first experience at tending a 
large flock. Set in the American West, 
the story is less concerned with specific 
time and place than with man’s tradi- 
tional struggle to master nature. Old 
Ramon has been herding sheep for a 
lifetime; he is convinced that they are 
the most stupid of animals, that there 
is a routine for managing them as elab- 
orate and unchangeable as a religious 
ritual, and that both the good sheep- 
herder and the good sheep dog are born 
with a rare intuition. Ramon has~am 
old brown dog, the finest he has ever 
worked with. The boy has a spirited 
young black dog, impetuous, over-active 
and trouble-making. The lad feels that 
he and his dog are nuisances, and Old 
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Ramon has to use all his understanding 
and patience in the trial of the two to 
discover if they will be able to work 
masterfully with the herd. 

Old Ramon is a brief book, without 
plot as such. Two things combine as 
adequate substitute: a vivid travelogue 
of the wide, wild country through 
which the herd passes on its way to 
summer pasture; the progressive, primi- 
tive tutoring of the boy by the sympa- 
thetic but uncompromising old man. 
The book’s style is often dangerously 
close to being overly-mannered, but it 
is saved by the author’s motivating 
knowledge of his subject-matter. As a 
small piece of Western lore, as an un- 
derspoken adventure, as a boy-and-dog 
story, Old Ramon is a success. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.50, ages 12-up.) 

CHINA SEA ROUNDUP, by Cora 
Cheney and Ben Partridge, is a brief 
adventure involving the fifteen-year-old 
son of a Navy man stationed in the 
Philippines. “Ropes” Randall has not 
forgotten the lariat skill he learned when 
the family lived in Texas. When he 
tries a fancy trick at school, he gets into 
deep trouble. His parents forbid him al- 
most every recreation, but do allow him 
to go camping overnight with two 
friends. The three hope to witness a 
rare natural phenomenon, the so-called 
“dance” of millions of new-born milk 
fish. In addition, they witness some- 
thing of much more importance: they 
spot a submarine photographing secret 
Navy installations. Ropes swims out and 
lassoes the periscope with a line which 
trails an inflated life-jacket. Now all 
the boys have to do is convince the 
Navy to undertake a wide search for a 
yellow life-jacket. 

China Sea Roundup is an ingenious 
and authentic piece of plotting. There 
is minimum characterization and little 
attempt at elaborating the bare bones 
of the plot. The book is designed for 
intermediate-age readers, but could safe- 
ly be given to a teen-ager who needs to 
generate some interest in the process of 
reading. (Knopf, $2.50, ages 8-11.) 

WHEN SAINTS WERE YOUNG, 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson, and 
ST. MARGARET MARY, APOSTLE 
OF THE SACRED HEART, by Ruth 
Fox Hume, are new Vision books. The 
former is a collection of short biogra- 
phies stressing the early years of eleven 
saints, the majority of whom are well- 
known and popular: Patrick, Gene- 
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vieve, Thomas of Canterbury, Cather- 
ine of Siena, Teresa of Avila, Charles 
Borromeo, Stanislaus Kostka, Aloysius 
Gonzaga and Louise de Marillac. An- 
gela Merici’s story, perhaps not so fa- 
miliar, is here; and the appealing one 
of little St. Germaine of Pibrac. The 
material is well-selected, the narration is 
generally adequate, occasionally superi- 
or. When Saints Were Young has ref- 
erence value and is smooth reading with 
better-than-average pace and interest. 
The biography of St. Margaret Mary 
is extraordinarily good and will reach 
and hold older readers. There is, of 
course, more material in this single bi- 
ography. Information about the saint's 
family, the era, conventual life and reli- 
gious figures is intelligently probed, ar- 
ranged and interpreted with the end of 
presenting a remarkable personality, 
central figure in an important and sus- 
tainedly exciting story. It is easy to say 
now that the little Sister Alacoque 
should have been understood by her re- 
ligious superiors. The author succeeds 
in making their position comprehensible 
and necessary in a strange way to St. 
Margaret Mary’s heroic and dramatic 
mission—to reveal to the world a new 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. This will 
be an absorbing book both for readers 
who know the saint well, and for those 
who have had only a brief introduction. 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy: Vision 
Books, $1.95 each, ages 9-15.) 
LINDA, by M. K. Richardson, is a 
Patron Saint Book, but not really about 
Linda at all. “Linda for short, but what 
is the long of it?” Mother Richardson 
makes a wise guess that it is Rosalinda, 
a nickname fondly bestowed more than 
350 years ago on a beautiful little South 
American girl, too much like the lovely 
flower to be called by her real name of 
Isobel. As a child, Rosa was puzzled 


and hurt by Spanish cruelty to the once. 
noble, now conquered Indians. He 
family did not understand this, any 
more than they later understood why 
the young woman cut off her lovely 
long hair, and retired to a shed in her 
garden to live a life of gardening, 
prayer and good works. Rosa loved her 
roses because they reminded her of the 
Mysteries of the Rosary. She shared this 
thought with a little boy who came 
daily to her garden to work with her, 
help her and tell her about His Mother 
in the past and in the future. Later in 
life, Rosa became a member of the Don:- 
inican Third Order and continued her 
works of charity toward the poor. We 
know her today as St. Rose of Lima. 

There is a delicate poetic strain in 
Linda, as the saintly girl and the Little 
Boy share the loveliness of the garden 
and the small things that live there, 
Mother Richardson has a brief and ef- 
fective word, too, about God’s garden- 
ing amongst souls, and adds a short 
note about other holy women named 
Rose. There is beauty and inspiration, 
child-sized, in Mother Richardson's 
Linda. 

In DAVID, another Patron Saint 
book, Eva K. Betz chooses to write 
about a six-century Welsh lad, now 
known as St. David of Wales. This later 
David was much aware of the psalmist 
David, so modern Davids will find ade- 
quate reference to their traditional hero. 
The Welsh David was an interesting 
boy, and a noble man. His life and 
deeds have freshness and vitality; the 
text contains some bits of pleasing leg: 
end. 

Both books have many excellently 
harmonious illustrations, by R. M. Sax. 
(Sheed and Ward: Patron Saint Books, 
$2.00 each, ages 5-9.) 

THE STORY OF FATIMA, by 
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Renee | iuggett, is a British import, a 
compact. small book, with diminutive, 
detailed, old-fashioned illustrations, by 


J. S. G idall. It should appeal to chil- 
dren in:mediately as their very own 
book. I!.e Fatima story is here a simple 
chronicle, including all the main events 
and good characterizations of the lead- 
ing figures. The story, a contemporary 
one, is brought as nearly up to date as 
possible in this book. Youngsters will 
probably be hearing more about Fatima 
in this fateful year; The Story of Fatima 
is good background for them (and for 
the adults who might share the book 
with them). Easy to read and absorbing, 
it is a store of information about an as- 
tounding series of events. CRoy, $2.00, 
ages 7-10.) 

PEDDLER’S SUMMER, written 
and illustrated by Jane Flory, is the 
story of a fatherless family that is de- 
termined to stay together on their Penn- 
sylvania mountain farm. There are eight 
girls, and no boys, in the family; and 
to a Pennsylvanian of the 1870's it is 
unthinkable that nine helpless females 
can manage their farm and their lives 
for themselves. But mother is couage- 
ous and capable, and all of the girls 
help. The story centers on nine-year-old 
Amanda Jane—her place in the family, 
her relationship to her many sisters, her 
delightful school experiences. Halfway 
through the book, a marvelous event oc- 
curs which changes Amanda’s life. Mr. 
Aaron, the friendly German country- 
side peddler, arrives on his annual 
spring visit. His wonder of wonders 
this year is a sewing machine; Mr. Aar- 
on knows its potential, but his mascu- 
line fingers are too thick and clumsy to 
make the machine perform. When 
Amanda finds that she can produce a 
fine, even seam, Mr. Aaron requests 
that she be allowed to accompany him 
on his summer journeying to demon- 
strate sewing by machine. He will pay 
her eight dollars for each machine sold, 
half of his own commission. 

Peddler’s Summer is an absorbing 
and winning piece of Americana. Its 
period feeling, its atmosphere, its un- 
derstanding of family emotions, its wis- 
dom about social relationships are dis- 
tinct values, and completely integrated 
parts of an_ interesting, event-filled 
chronicle. The story is always brisk, and 
should be a strong favorite with middle- 
grade girls. CHoughton Mifflin, $2.50, 
ages 8-12.) 
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An English familiy living in a very 
old, very large house in a small Sussex 
village furnishes the major characters 
for Barbara Willard’s story, THE 
HOUSE WITH ROOTS. Permanent 
residents of the house are the four Pryde 
children, their mother and father, and 
their nearly grown-up orphan-cousin 
Brian. There is a lot of trafic through 
the house and through the story as the 
children plan and carry off an elaborate 
party for their godparents, care for a 
young man injured in an automobile ac- 
cident, and, most importantly, engage 
in an energetic effort to save their be- 
loved home from condemnation to make 
way for a new road. The fate of the 
house depends upon its cellars: are they 
ordinary and unremarkable? or are they 
oversize and crypt-like, suggesting a so- 
lution to an ancient, local mystery—the 
location of the great, vanished Norman 
Abbey about which town records are 
maddeningly incomplete? 

The House with Roots has action, 
suspense and humor; it handles them in 
a British and leisurely fashion. The 
house is instantly appealing, and its oc- 
cupants are well-characterized. There is 
a nice—a realistic and wise—touch in 
the family’s varied reactions to the ar- 
rival of a new baby amongst them. 
Readers who can plunge deeply into a 
story situation will like The House with 
Roots; they will find its foreign-family 
atmosphere an adequate substitute for 
the lightning and thunder of more typi- 
cal mysteries. (Watts, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

A biology professor takes his family 
on a professional sort of vacation in 
THE SECRET OF FIERY GORGE, 
by Wilson Gage. The Bartons travel to 


a rustic cabin in the mountains of North 
Carolina, where the professor has “work 
to do.” Mother adapts well to the primi- 
tive conditions, cousin Tom considers 
any time spent with his wonderful uncle 
a pure delight, and little Jeff is so 
wrapped up in science fiction that he 
doesn’t care where he is. But eleven- 
year-old Marjorie, dreaming of luxury 
hotels, suffers. There is so much loveli- 
ness and excitement in the mountains, 
however, that even she feels it and 
shares it. Jeff is convinced that there is 
a handy landing-place for friendly Mar- 
tians nearby; and Tom and Marjorie are 
certain that a black deed of great thiev- 
ery is being planned under their very 
noses. The Martian-hunter and the ama- 
teur detectives cross paths, to the hilari- 
ous confusion of all three, and all proxi- 
mate adults. 

There is a fine zest in The Secret of 
Fiery Gorge, and a clever making of a 
plausible mystery out of nothing—cou- 
pled with an equally clever unmaking 
of it. Descriptions of nature are both 
impressive and lively, and the charac- 
terizations of friendly family members 
are alive and breathing. Completely ef- 
fortless, the book is enjoyable reading, 
with much more substance than a mere 
mystery could ever have. (World, $2.95, 
ages 8-12.) 

Four young girls have a Western va- 
cation in BEST FRIENDS IN SUM- 
MER, by Mary Bard. Two of the girls, 
Suzie and Co Co, were introduced in 
an earlier book called Best Friends. Both 
half-orphans, they are delighted at the 
marriage of Suzie’s mother to Co Co’s 
father, which makes them sisters as well 
as best friends. During their parents’ 
honeymoon, the girls visit the ranch in 
Golden Valley which is home to old 
friends Gram and Gramps Reilly. The 
Reillys have a large number of grand- 
children, and have arranged that two 
granddaughters nearly the girls’ age will 
share their stay. There is a bit of un- 
happy pairing-off and jealousy until the 
four discover that they can all get along 
together. Before they leave the ranch, 
they have some splendid holidays, an 
adventure or two, and the promise of 
another summer together. 

Best Friends in Summer is a well-writa 
ten and enjoyable book. Each of the 
four little girls is distinctly character- 
ized, a real achievement. The back- 
ground is good: the ranch is substantial 
and workaday, and still a wonderful 
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place for best friends at play. CLippin- 
cott, $3.50, ages 8-10.) 

A very clever child lives next door to 
a pig with a mysterious mission, in 
ELFRIDA AND THE PIG, by John 
Symonds. Elfrida’s parents are so de- 
termined to make her even cleverer that 
they refuse her all toys and pets, and 
fill up her life with heavy texts. Her 
deep study causes her sleeplessness; one 
night she sees her friend the pig ride 
off into the moonlight with some dolls 
on his back. She forces him to confess 
that he takes injured dolls to the distant 
home of eccentric Mr. Manypenny. 
The pig reluctantly agrees to take Elfri- 
da there, too. She discovers that the 
home is both hospital and _training- 
school for orphan dolls. One is taught 
sums so that she can go out and be- 
come ticket-seller in the circus. Anoth- 
er, destined for a cake-shop, learns to 
sweep up crumbs. The practical curricu- 
lum also includes ballet, tight-rope walk- 
ing, and cross-channel swimming. Be- 
fore the story is over, the clever Elfrida 
manages to adopt a doll of her very 
own, and save the pig from a butchery 
fate. 

Elfrida and the Pig is a delight for 
highly special and refined tastes. Ex- 
tremely British, it is absolutely removed 
from sense, but treads very delicately 
and surely in the realm of nonsense. 
The text is beautifully assisted by some 
of Edward Ardizzone’s most charming 
drawings, and he is a master of charm 
and feeling in juvenile illustration. 
CWatts, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

MY VILLAGE IN GREECE, by 
Sonia and Tim Gidal, is a fascinating 
and impressive book—one of a series 
called “My Village Books.” The Gidals 
lived on the Greek island of Mykonos 
in the Aegean for several weeks, gath- 
ering material for the present book. 
Sonia Gidal has written the text from 
the viewpoint of a typical, active young 
boy of Mykonos; it has style, fluidity 
and an air of authenticity. The writing 
manages to communicate the interesting 
strangenesses of this village in Greece, 
without violating the imagined-narra- 
tor’s personality. The pictures, seventy 
photographs taken by Tim Gidal, are 
beautifully composed, dramatic and 
highly useful. The book is a wonderful 
child’s introduction to an ancient land 
of powerful tradition and mellowed dig- 
nity. Fortunate are the children who 
learn their lessons—geography, history, 
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literature—through such a book as My 
Village in Greece. (Pantheon, $3.50, 
ages 9-13.) 

Set in a New York City tenement 
district, HYMIE’S FIDDLE, written 
and illustrated by Mel Silverman, is the 
story of a young daydreamer who can 
be relied on to do everything wrong. 
When a rascally “music professor” de- 
clares that he perceives genius in Hy- 
mie, the boy is enthralled. He can see 
himself marching grandly in a_ uni- 
formed parade. Mama is persuaded to 
invest in a fiddle and in lessons. It is 
soon apparent that there are to be no 
real lessons; the Professor snoozes peace- 
fully through Hymie’s scale-playing. 
Hymie’s fiddling is so bad that people 
run away from it—everyone, that is, but 
his devoted little sister Penny. And it 
turns out that the fiddling puts Penny 
in danger and Hymie in disgrace. 

There is a documentary cast to Hy- 
mie’s Fiddle, but the book also contains 
action, humor, and feeling. Youngsters 
will be entertained and moved by the 
simply-stated and _ richly-atmosphered 
story. (World, $2.50, ages 6-9.) 

A little boy who has “only” a few 
pets dreams of animal-filled occupations 
he might have, in I LIKE ANIMALS, 
written and illustrated by Dahlov Ipcar. 
There is not much to the text; it is 
largely a litany of the many animals 
that would surround, in turn, a zoo 
keeper, a pet-shop owner, a farmer, and 
a woodsman. The colorful pages are 
crowded with illustrations, and the ma- 
jor fun of the book will be in the young 
reader’s identification of all the animals. 
They, and their parents with them, 
might be impatient with the page that 
lists “bongos and gemsbok and kudus 
and okapis,” but generally the animals 
are more familiar. The book is a novel- 
ty and an attractive one. (Knopf, $2.95, 
ages 3-7.) 

KAP THE KAPPA, by Betty Jean 
Lifton, is a tale about a mischievous 
Japanese river-spirit. Little Kap is born 
a prince amongst the Kappas—shelled, 
web-footed sprites, the tops of whose 
heads are bowls filled with water. Kap- 
pas can live on land, but they soon per- 
ish if the water spills out of their heads. 
Frisky Kap swims too far up the river 
one day, and is caught on a fisherman’s 
line. The fisherman’s wife lovingly 
adopts him as her second son, and he 
becomes a favorite with all the village. 
But his trickster’s nature cannot be for 





ever quiet, and he secretly teases the 
villagers whenever possible. They set q 
trap for a Kappa, unknowing that they 
are putting their own Kap in danger, 

Originality, charm and liveliness dis. 
tinguish Kap the Kappa. The illustra- 
tions are unusual; Eiichi Mitsui has 
done them in brush and black ink, tra. 
ditional tools of Japanese art. There is 
a prominent foreignness about them, but 
their action and humor are universal, 
(Morrow, $2.75, ages 4-8.) 

TAKE A GIANT STEP, by Hanne. 
lore Hahn, divides a brief text into two 
distinct parts: the first is a factual sur. 
vey of world-wide customs in the use of 
stilts; the second is a fanciful tribute to 
the delightful possibilities of stilt-ing, 
The whole is light, bright, and much 
richer in content than one might expect 
from an elementary book called Take a 
Giant Step. Margot Zemach provides 
the merry, always-in-motion drawings. 
(Little, Brown, $2.75, ages 6-up.) 

JUMBO KING OF ELEPHANTS, 
by Edmund Lindop, is a real biography 
of a famous circus personality. A small 
elephant captured by Arab hunters in 
the African jungle was sold to the Paris 
zoo. Traded to London for a rhinoceros, 
the elephant suddenly commenced its 
growing. It grew rapidly until it was 
more than eleven feet tall. This was 
the famous Jumbo, renowned for his 
great size, and for his pleasant, friendly 
disposition. He was patient and gentle 
enough to take children for rides on 
his wide back. How he came to Ameri- 
ca and how he is still remembered here 
round out the story. It is nicely written, 
making good use of its naturally ap 
pealing material. The illustrations, by 
Jane Carlson, are properly massive, with 
the right amount of carnival gaiety. 
(Little, Brown, $2.75, ages 4-8.) 

MR. CHARLIE’S FARM, by Edith 
Thacher Hurd and Clement Hurd, is 
the newest in the long series of Mr. 
Charlie books. In this one, Mr. Charlie 
does a Saturday’s work on his modern 
farm. Mrs. Charlie is on the fringes of 
this story, but she does accompany her 
thatch-topped husband to town at night 
for shopping, visiting and listening to 
the band concert. There is interesting 
information in this simple picture-book, 
and its illustrations seem much less 
cramped than those of its predecessors. 
Like them, this book could use some 
verbal and physical color. (Lippincott, 
$2.50, ages 3-6.) 
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Culture, Contemplation and the Religious Revival 
(Continued from page 18) 


this concept is. The “Totally Other” 
will rerrain the “Man Upstairs” if no 
one ha: time to ponder His essence. 
Confor:iity and togetherness can seek 
comfort in religion if there is no oppor- 
tunity ‘o think about some of the less 
quieting notions of Christianity. One 
will never get disturbed about the possi- 
bility of death and damnation if one has 
no time to consider these realities. Fi- 
nally, in the absence of prayerful 
thought about the meaning of God’s 
saving love, there can simultaneously 
exist such contradictions as frequent 
Communion and racial hatred. We 
American Catholics have built a splen- 
did religious edifice but have not yet 
started to probe the depths of that for 
which we have built the edifice. Until 
we do, our religion—for all its glitter— 


will still be a childish thing indeed. 


T THIS POINT, One must wonder: 
A “What can be done?” But this ques- 
tion, although in many ways a valid 
one, shows how poorly we understand 
contemplation. Nothing can be done 
about contemplation. One merely must 
contemplate. Just as one learns moun- 
tain climbing by climbing mountains, so 
one learns to contemplate by contem- 
plating. Since the pace and style of 
American life is not at all suited to con- 
templation, we must—if we are to con- 
template—wrench ourselves away from 
the normal pattern of existence for at 
least some of our waking moments. The 
trauma may be bloody, but there are no 
short cuts, no short courses on “How To 
Be a Contemplative,” no LP records 
with soothing voices to guide us in the 
ways of truth, beauty and goodness 
(with or without capital letters). 

But there are hopeful signs. Books 
about the spiritual life seem to be sell- 
ing rather well, and the word contem- 
plation appears more frequently in book 
titles. The contemplative orders—Trap- 
pists, Trappistines, Carmelites, Poor 
Clares, Carthusians, and now the Cam- 
aldolese—seem to find in America a 
friendly environment. However, a voca- 
tion to a contemplative religious com- 
munity, even though a great gift of God, 
solves the problem of living in American 
society by avoiding it. The contempla- 
tive religious “cuts out,” although he 
does so with excellent reason. And it is 
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to be hoped that, by the grace of his 
prayers, those who remain in our air- 
conditioned madhouse may find a way 
to be contemplatives and still ride the 
commuter trains or drive station wagons. 

Another of these hopeful signs is the 
development of various retreat move- 
ments and the increasing number of 
days and evenings of recollection. But, 
again, these are too frequently con- 
cerned with what the activist considers 
the main religious problems—questions 
of morality and casuistry. 

We hear it said that our society is 
hungering for contemplation and mysti- 
cism. Certainly few societies have need- 
ed it more. Yet we cannot need con- 
templation in the same sense that we 
need a scotch and water or a Miltown. 
Beyond all doubt, the contemplative will 
eventually find peace of soul, but if one 
turns to contemplation as a means to 
peace of soul and not as a good in it- 
self, then he will find neither peace of 
soul nor the joy of contemplation. Far 
better that he try scotch and water. 

So the religious revival stands at the 
beginning of the 1960’s. Whether it will 
continue on its present superficial and 
occasionally blasphemous way remains 
to be seen. If it does, it may survive for 
a long time and help all kinds of people 
to make a good deal of money, but it 
will have less and less resemblance to 
anything that the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition accepts as religion. If, on the oth- 
er hand, it creates a climate in which 
a significant few begin to turn to that 
prayerful union with God and with His 
creation which is the essence of sancti- 
ty, then the revival of the “faithful ’Fif- 
ties” may become one of the great re- 
ligious movements of all time. If this 
should happen within American Cath- 
olicism, the paradox will be the strang- 
est of all: out of contemplation will 
come such activity that, in comparison, 
our present astonishing output of works 
will look pale indeed. 

It may seem strange to try to resolve 
—in ascetical terms and in a literary 
magazine—a problem which to date has 
been considered sociological. But the 
connection among the three is so close 
that the oddity must stand. Contempla- 
tion must spring from the culture of 
which the contemplative is part and ul- 
timately transform it. 
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THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and 
Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT GLEASON, S.J. 


This pioneering work undertakes to show 
how the realistic spiritual wisdom of the 
Church and the most helpful techniques of 
modern psychiatry can work together to aid 
the perplexed. It offers forthright sugges- 
tions for dealing with such problems as 
alcoholism, masturbation, homosexuality and 
scrupulosity, and it faces up to both the 
psychological and moral questions involved. 


While addressed primarily to priests, sem- 
inarians and counsellors, it is also a book 
for teachers and mothers and fathers. Wide- 
ly and favorably discussed, it has drawn 
such comments as these: 


CATHOLIC WORLD: “A practical manual 
that combines the best current counseling 
practice, modern psychology and sound reli- 
gious principles.’ 


CATHOLIC NEWS, New York: ‘’Profitable 
informative reading for teachers and par- 
ents.”’ 


WILLIAM J. DEVLIN, S.J., in Social Order: 
“Truly a must for every priest’s library . . . 
a fine pioneer practical attempt in a dif- 
ficult area.” 


MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY in Our Sunday 
Visitor: ‘‘One can earnestly recommend the 
book for study and discussion.” 
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priest.’’—Rev. Joseph F. Alves, D.S.W., Di- 
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On Teaching the Appreciation of Poetry 
(Continued from page 14) 


nation will come as the sudden shock 
of a particular poem: a poem discov- 
ered by oneself, or presented by an old- 
er person or by one’s teacher. But it 
will probably not be one of the poems 
that one has had to study, in a school 
text supported by notes (and for pass- 
ing examinations the notes may be more 
important than the text!). I am not sor- 
ry that I was made to study certain 
things of Shakespeare and Milton in 
the way I have described. But the dis- 
covery of poetry is a different experi- 
ence altogether, and the discovery may 
be more important than the poem 
through which we make the discovery. 
Our first “discovery” of poetry—say at 
fourteen or fifteen or sixteen—may be 
through a poem of which, after our 
acquaintance is wider and our taste 
more developed, we cease to think very 
highly. 

There are, in fact, some poems and 
some poets, whose function seems to be 
to awaken our capacity for enjoyment, 
to retire later on to a lower (but still, 
most often, honorable) place. The earli- 
er poems of Byron, for instance; The 
Shropshire Lad of A. E. Housman; the 
poems of Rupert Brooke. The greatest 
poets are those whom we have to grow 
up to, and whose work we appreciate 
more fully as we mature. At sixteen I 
discovered (by reading a section of our 
history of English literature which we 
were not required to read) Thomson's 
City of Dreadful Night, and the poems 
of Ernest Dowson. Each was a new and 
vivid experience. But The City of 
Dreadful Night or Dowson’s Impeni- 
tentia Ultima would hardly, even to- 
day, be considered suitable for academic 
study at the age I have in mind. It is 
in fact necessary to choose works by the 
greater writers for us to study, at an age 
at which we are not yet mature enough 
to enjoy them. 


hag ME Now consider the situation 
when our emphasis, in teaching 
children of the same ages, is on enjoy- 
ment rather than information, and upon 
contemporary poets rather than upon a 
selection of the great classics. This of- 
fers the teacher greater liberty, but pre- 
pares for him greater pitfalls. That 
rough and ready valuation, ordinarily 
called “the verdict of history,” has not 
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yet been passed, and the teacher must 
follow his own judgment as to what 
poets, and what poems, he should choose 
for initiating his pupils into the delights 
of poetry. There is plenty of contempo- 
rary poetry to serve the purpose. But 
opinion about the relative importance 
of living poets can vary widely, even 
among persons of taste; apart from the 
permanent chasm between those who 
lean towards what is called “traditional” 
verse and those who prefer the “experi- 
mental.” And the successful teacher, 
who teaches the poetry of his choice 
with enthusiasm, will be in danger of 
implanting his own personal tastes in 
the minds of his pupils, or (what is 
worse) teaching them to parrot opin- 
ions which they are too passive to share. 
But even if we postulate an ideal teach- 
er of impeccable taste—and I have never 
known anyone incapable of going 
wrong at one time or another about liv- 
ing authors, and I include myself in this 
universal fallibility—that teacher could 
rouse enthusiasm but could do little to 
train taste and understanding. For with- 
out some knowledge of the poetry of the 
past, and enjoyment of what we know, 
we cannot really appreciate the poetry 
of the present. 

The dangers of a concentration of in- 
terest upon contemporary poetry ap- 
pears most clearly and painfully when 
the reader aspires to write poetry him- 
self, or herself. I have never judged a 
poetry competition, but I have known 
those who have; and one friend who had 
on one occasion undertaken to read a 
great number of such contributions was 
appalled by the evidence of the meager- 
ness of the contestants’ knowledge of 
poetry of the past. Most aspirants had 
some acquaintance with the poetry of 
John Donne; a good many had read 
poems by Blake; and coming down to 
recent times, they were familiar with 
the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and William Butler Yeats. There are 
would-be poets who write regular verse 
with, at best, dull metronomic accuracy: 
modern poetry is unknown to them. 
There are others who write “free verse” 
with an ear untrained by the practice 
of regular verse: they have probably di- 
eted solely on contemporary verse. 

It is not, however, for students who 
aspire to write poetry, but simply with 





those capable of becoming intelligen; 
and sensitive readers, that 1 am chiefly 
concerned. I maintain that no one cap 
go very far in the discerning enjoyment 
of poetry, who is incapable of enjoying 
any poetry other than that of his own 
place and time. It is in fact a part of 
the function of education to help us to 
escape—not from our own time, for we 
are all bound by that—but from the in. 
tellectual and emotional limitations of 
our own time. It is a commonplace that 
we appreciate our home all the more 
fully and consciously after foreign tray. 
el; it is not such a commonplace, to as 
sert that we can appreciate the poetry 
of our own time better for knowing and 
enjoying the best poetry of previous 
ages. We understand and appreciate our 
own language the better for having 
some command of a foreign language. 
Those whose knowledge of poetry in 
the English language extends no fur 
ther than to the immediate precursors 
of the poetry of our time, such as Hop 
kins and Yeats, or whose knowledge of 
the past is limited to the poetry extolled 
by some persuasive critic of the day 
(like myself), are limited in their un- 
derstanding of the poetry that they do 
know. If, as I believe, poetry plays an 
important part in the process of educa 
tion, then these readers are uneducated. 

You may think at this point that | 
have reached an impasse. On the one 
hand, the historical approach to English 
and American literature, with obligatory 
reading of a selection of classics, seems 
unlikely to awaken any appetite or cur 
iosity that would lead to independent 
reading; nor does it present poetry and 
prose as living arts. On the other hand, 
the study of contemporary poetry, while 
it may be an immediate stimulant, may 
encourage a provincialism of taste—for 
provincialism in time is as deplorable as 
provincialism in place—which is the op 
posite of educative. 


O ME it seems that the two ways of 

approach to poetry should be com 
bined, so that young people might be 
brought to see literature—and poetry es 
pecially—both in its historical aspect and 
in its actuality, as a permanent heritage 
and as something which is still going 
on, as a necessary part of knowledge 
and as something to be enjoyed. Here 
are involved two different, though te 
lated meanings of the word understand: 
ing. In the teaching of the great litera 
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ture of the past, understanding is pri- 
marily \ hat ensues from a knowledge of 
historic! and biographical facts, the 
conditic..s under which a masterpiece 
was writen, the peculiarities of idiom 
and voc ibulary which mark it as of a 
diferen' age from ours, etc. In ap- 
proachi::g a contemporary work, a poem 
by a living poet, our understanding is 
primar y a matter of insight. I know of 
one teacher who, without any prelimi- 
nary explanation, played to her pupils a 
gamophone record of a poem by a liv- 
ing poet. She played it twice, and then 
told her girls to write down their feel- 
ings and impressions, to put in words as 
well as they could what this poem had 
meant to them. And I know that for 
one of her pupils at least—they were 
girls of fourteen—the impression that 
this poem made upon her opened the 
path to understanding not only of other 
poems of the same poet, but to poetry 
of earlier times, indeed to all poetry. 
And the teacher had not told the class 
that they were to admire this poem, still 
less what they were to admire about it; 
least of all had she given any hint as 
to what it was about or what it meant. 
She had chosen wisely and with taste, 
but had left the poem to do its own work. 

This incident seems to me to suggest 
that at that age—from fourteen to six- 
teen I should say—when the sensibility 
begins, if ever, to respond passionately 
to poetry, the poetry of our own age 
may be able to make a more immediate 
impact than that of earlier generations. 
It is not merely that there are no difh- 
culties of style and idiom; not merely 
that there is less oppression by the mass 
of critical opinion. There is more than 
enough of the latter: and may I suggest 
in passing that the young should be en- 
couraged to read poetry by living poets 
rather than books about contemporary 
poetry—that they should know and love 
certain poetry before they read about 
that poetry. I think that young people 
often recognize obscurely that the poet 
peaking to them is of their own time 
and that his sensibility and theirs have 
omething in common. 

I do not believe that the work of liv- 
ing poets should be taught formally. I 
do not believe that youngsters should 
take examinations in it. I think that the 
thoice of poems to present to a class 
thould represent the taste of the teach- 
et, not be set by a board. Unless the 
teacher is a person who reads poetry for 
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enjoyment, he or she cannot stimulate 
pupils to enjoy it. Nor should the young 
have a great deal of contemporary verse 
forced upon them: at this stage we are 
not concerned to equip young people 
with a familiarity with the names of all 
the living poets of reputation, but with 
starting them on the way to enjoying 
poetry. 

I am assuming, of course, that the 
teacher who introduces them to modern 
poetry will be the same teacher who 
takes them through their annotated text- 
books of the classics, and who wants 


them to pass their examination on these 
texts with credit. Perhaps I am merely 
clamouring for the Ideal Teacher. But 
don’t “educationists” sometimes forget, 
in their teaching about teaching, that 
the one essential for good teaching is 


the good teacher? The good teacher then 


will instruct his or her pupils well- in. 
the historical understanding of litera- 
ture, and at the same time will lead 
those of them who have the capacity to 
see that the literature of the past, about 
which the educated person must be in- 
formed as a part of history, is also lit- 
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erature to be enjoyed, and that without 
enjoyment it is meaningless. The good 
teacher will make pupils aware that 
literature is a continuous activity, and 
that more literature is being made even 
while they are busy with that of the 
past. In introducing the pupils to mod- 
ern poetry that the teacher likes, he will 
be reminding them of the essential part 
of enjoyment. For it doesn’t matter so 
much, in my opinion, that the teacher’s 
enthusiasm should be aroused by the 
very best contemporary poetry—in other 
words, the poetry of which I myself ap- 
prove—as that the enthusiasm should be 
infectious. The pupils capable of devel- 
oping good taste will eventually discov- 
er for themselves the better poetry, and 
as for the others it is probably better 
that they should like the second rate, 
the unoriginal, than that they should 
not like any poetry at all: the essential 
is to have the experience of enjoying 
something. 

My Ideal Teacher, accordingly, will 
teach the prescribed classics of literature 
as history, as a part of history which 
every educated person should know 
something about, whether he likes it or 
not; and then should lead some of the 
pupils to enjoyment, and the rest at least 
to the point of recognizing that there 
are other persons who do enjoy it. And 


he will introduce the pupils to conten. 
porary poetry by exciting enjoyment: 
enjoyment first, and understanding sec. 
ond. It may be only by reading such 
poetry to them as an extra-curricula 
activity, or it may be by a reading, o 
a gramophone record, and then asking 
the class to set down impressions and 
reactions. I think that such an intro 
duction to poetry is justifiable even for 
those pupils who never come to show 
any love for poetry or any intelligent 
and sensitive appreciation of it. And 
the pupils who have some aptitude for 
enjoyment and understanding of what 
is good in literature Cand as this is a 
question of degree, there can be no 
clear division between the sheep and 
the goats) will find that their knowl 
edge of the great poetry which has had 
the approval of successive generations, 
will sharpen their discrimination and 
refine their enjoyment of the poetry 
which is being written in their own 
time; and their enjoyment of the poetry 
written in their own time will help 
them towards enjoyment of the classics 
of literature. For our own poetry of to 
day and that of our forefathers, the 
foundations upon which we build and 
without which our poetry would not be 
what it is, will eventually be seen as 
forming one harmonious whole. 





The Mad Alchemist of God 
(Continued from page 23) 


ten in Catalan, it was a textbook for 
the rules of chivalry; there were many 
beautiful French manuscripts made, and 
there was ari early English translation 
by the famous printer, William Caxton, 
who printed it himself a few years be- 
fore the discovery of America. His trans- 
lation was reprinted in London in 1926. 

In 1275, Llull was summoned to the 
court of the King of Mallorca, then 
installed at Montpellier, where in 1276 
he was granted the right to found one 
of the first schools of Oriental Cactually 
Near-Eastern) languages, near the pres- 
ent town of Deya, in Mallorca. This 
school was one of Llull’s dearest dreams, 
for it was always a matter of immediacy 
to him that the Muslim world be con- 
verted to Christianity. One of Llull’s 
fundamental aptitudes was that of the 
missionary, and he was an excellent 
teacher, able to learn and able to ap- 
proach the infidel with love. Through- 
out his life, Llull held that the Church 


should train a suitable number of priests 
to preach in Arabic to the Mohamme- 
dans. The epoch, moreover, was one of 
intellectual controversy. A typical phen- 
omenon of the age were the debates in 
Spain between rabbis and priests who 
were converted Jews; for instance, one 
of the most famous debates was that 
held before the court of James I in 
1263 between Rabbi Moses ben Nacht 
man of Gerona, the most famous rabbi 
in Spain, and Fra Paulo Christiani, 2 
converted Jew who was Dominican mis 
sionary to the Jews. It was a strong age, 
and. yet it was strangely tolerant. King 
James had previously appeared at the 
Barcelona synagogue and had argued 
with the rabbi and been contradicted by 
him. It was typical of Llull’s attitude 
that the debates in his books were held 
between “wise Jews,” “wise Saracens 
(Moors)” and “wise Christians.” The 
attitude on both sides, the Moorish and 
the Christian, soon changed. 
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Llull produced his manuscripts at a 
feverish pace. He himself noted the in- 


tensity and fever, even the anguishing 
pressur’ of his work. He was aware 
that he was impelled by a terrible need 
to finish one work and proceed with the 
next, aiid that he was insatiable, “like 
a starving man devouring great mouth- 
fuls in order to appease his hunger.” 
Father Galmes was of the opinion that 
his religious fervor gave symptoms of 
being a “passionate overexcitation, a 
kind of ungovernable libido of the spir- 
it, which was always tense and aroused 
by new desires to please and make pres- 
ents to his Beloved.” 

Beginning in some year close to 1280, 
Llull apparently voyaged about the 
known world. He seems to have reached 
the most northern latitudes of Europe, 
traversed western Asia as far as Tartary 
and India, skirted Ethiopia and the Sa- 
hara, and returned to Moorish-occupied 
Spain. The voyage probably lasted three 
years. [le then settled in Perpignan, in 
Catalan France, where he wrote the 
verse composition Lo peccat de N’Adam 
at the insistence of the King of Mallor- 
ca, and composed another book dealing 
with the proposed reconquest of Jeru- 
salem. 

One of his capital works, and_per- 
haps Llull’s most famous book, is the 
novel Blanquerna, the first novel in any 
of the Romance languages. Written in 
France, probably at Montpellier, be- 
tween 1283 and 1285, the story con- 
cerns the wanderings of Blanquerna 
through the world, all of whose worldli- 
ness and worldly values he rejects. 
First, he retires into a forest to contem- 
plate. Blanquerna seeks solitude as the 
haunt of saintliness, for virtue lies in 
the interior life, in concentration: “Soli- 
tudo, beatitudo,” as Llull writes. “The 
Lover was alone, in the shade of a love- 
ly tree, and some men came by and 
asked him why he sat alone. And the 
Lover replied: Now that I have seen 
vou and heard vou I am alone, but be- 
fore I was in the company of my Be- 
loved.” In the forest Blanquerna experi- 
ences many adventures, all of them al- 
legorical in nature. He encounters the 
Palace of the Ten Commandments, who 
ae ten splendidly-dressed, fine-bearded 
elders exiled from the world, repudiated 
and forgotten because they signify duty 
and responsibility. He later meets two 
women—Faith and Truth—rococo char- 
acters who shed expressionistic tears and 
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writhe in lamentation, for they have 
been rejected by the Moors and are 
scarcely the darlings of any man. Blan- 
querna soon gives up his nomadic life 
and becomes a monk. Named abbot, he 
organizes his monastery according to 
wise principles. He ascends in the hier- 
archy and is eventually elected Pope. 
Typical of the book, and typical of the 
attitude of its author, is an incident 
which occurs at the court of the newly- 
elected Pope. A man “dressed as a mad- 
man,” Raymond the Fatuous (signifi- 
cantly the madman bears the same fore- 
name as Llull), appears, with a hawk 
in one hand and a dog on a leash, in the 
palace of the Pope. Before the company 
of cardinals, he chastises the hawk, 
which flies away, and punishes the dog, 
who nevertheless remains at his side. 
“What is your trade, Raymond the Fatu- 
ous?” asks the Pope. “And why do you 
say that you have come to this court to 
find your fellows; and what is the mean- 
ing of the demonstration you have of- 
fered us with the hawk and the dog?” 
“My Lord,” replies Raymond the Fatu- 
ous, “I was a courtier of the Emperor, 
and there I learned to be a madman to 
earn money. But the Emperor told such 
tales of the Passion of Christ and of the 
nobility of God that I wished to be mad 
out of reverence toward Him and to do 
Him honor, and now I do not wish to 
preserve any order in my words, for 
lack of restraint is the manner of love. 
And since your court honors the Incar- 
nation and the Passion of my Beloved 
more than any other court, I therefore 
expect to find here many of my fellows 
in the office of madman.” Raymond the 
Fatuous goes on to explain that the 
hawk stood for those humans who do 
nothing for the Church without reward 
and who will do nothing for God with- 
out promise or gift of something, while 
the dog stood for the faithful who are 
“inflamed with love” and suffer without 
thought of reward. 

The Blanquerna includes The Book 
of the Lover and the Beloved, one of the 
great mystic books of all time. Every 
parable, as Llull says in his introduction 
to the section, is in imitation of the 
Sufis “who practice saying parables of 
love.” The sixty-second parable, for in- 
stance, reads as follows: “Tell me, fool 
of love: if your Beloved ceased loving 
you, what would you do?—The Lover 
answered: I would ‘love Him so that I 
might not die, for lack-of-love is death 
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and love is life.” The ninety-seventh 
parable is monomaniacal in its insistent 
intensity: “The Lover was asked to 
whom he belonged. He answered: to 
Love.—Of what are you?—Of Love.— 
Who engendered you?—Love.—Where 
were you born?—In Love.—Who reared 
you?—Love.—What do you procede 
from?—From Love.—What is your 
name?—Love.—Where do you come 
from? From Love.—Where are you go- 
ing>p—To Love.—Where do you live?— 
In Love.” 

The Blanquerna, together with The 
Book of the Lover and the Beloved, is 
available in an English translation by 
E. Allison Peers: Blanquerna, London, 
1925. 


FTER COMPLETING Blanquerna, Lull 
lived in Rome and Paris and de- 
voted his principal efforts to urging the 
Franciscan Order, the Papal Court, the 
French Court and the University of 
Paris to found language schools for mis- 
sionaries. In Rome, he wrote two more 
books, the Quicumque, in the form of 
an animated dialogue between a Tartar 
and Blanquerna, who reappears a second 
time, and the Cent noms de Deu, a the- 
ological poem in monorhymed triplets. 
His next important work was the Llibre 
de meravelles, usually known by the 
name of its protagonist, Felix. The book 
is one of the first episodic novels to be 
written in the West. Felix moves about 
the world—composed of philosophers, 
hermits, knights and jongleurs, of Sara- 
cens, Jews and Christians—in a contem- 
plative pilgrimage through all Creation. 
The book is a novel of divine knight-er- 
rantry, and every marvel of the cosmos 
is touched upon: God, the Angels, the 
heavens, the elements, plants, metals, 
animals, the numberless qualities of 
man, paradise and hell. A popular anth- 
ology, a superior form of literary alma- 
nac, it deals with matters theological, 
physical, meteorological and moral. Typ- 
ical of the Franciscan imagery of the 
work is the paragraph on “the vegeta- 
tive nature of Christ,” which is honored 
by the plants on Palm Sunday. 

As Father Galmes comments, Llull 
accelerated his labors until he must seem 
to us a prey to vertigo and intoxication. 
He went to Tunis to argue with the 
heathen, was imprisoned and took ref- 
uge on a Genoese ship where he began 
a book which was finished in Naples in 
1293. He voyaged in and out of Naples, 
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but wrote a long series of books in that 
city, including one on medicine at the 
request of local medical men. The Pa- 
pal Court, established at Naples, viewed 
him with some suspicion, as a person 
whose exaltation and spiritual excess 
rendered him unstable. His reaction was 
to renew very shortly, after an interval 
of ferocious depression, his literary ac- 
tivity, “feverishly, wildly, epileptically,” 
as his biographer writes. In the next two 
years he completed eleven books, among 
them such Llullian titles as Liber de 
nova geometria and the Quadratura e 
triungulatura del cercle, two works of 
“geometrical theology.” Before embark- 
ing on this series, he had written at 
Rome the Arbre de sciencia, the Forest 
Encyclopedia, as it has been called in 
English. Frances Yates, in The Art of 
Ramon Llull, cites Llull’s curious Chris- 
tian version in the Arbre of the famous 
mythological Judgment of Paris: 


It is narrated that Circle, Square, and Tri- 
angle met together in Quantity, who was 
their mother, and who was holding a gold- 
en apple. She asked her sons if they knew 
to which of them the apple should be giv- 
en. To which Circle replied that he ought 
to have it because he was the firstborn and 
was greater and could run more strongly 
than his brothers. Square said that he ought 
to have it, because he was nearer to man 
than Circle, and greater than Triangle. 
Triangle, on the contrary, said that he 
should have the apple, because he was 
nearer to man than Circle, and more like 


God than Square. 


Whereupon Quantity gave the apple to 
her son Triangle. 

But Aries, and his brothers, and Saturn, 
and his brothers, reproved Quantity, saying 
that she had judged wrongly; because Tri- 
angle had no likeness to God in length, 
width, and depth, whereas Circle was like 
God, because he had no beginning nor end. 
And Square reproved Quantity saying that 
she had not judged well because he was 
more like God in the four elements than 
was Triangle; for without the four elements 
there would not be men, who exist in or- 
der that they may seek out and know God. 

But Triangle excused his mother Quan- 
tity, saying that she had judged well, for 
he was more like the Soul of man and God 
the Trinity through the ternary number 
than were his brothers Circle and Square. 
Yet she had erred somewhat, for she had 
given him a round apple, which was not 
his figure. 


“So Quantity,” concludes Miss Yates, 
“though she gave the prize to the tri- 
angle (the Trinity), gave it in the form 
of the circle (the heavens), on which 
depended the square (the elements), 
and so worked all the figures into the 
answer.” 


This type of reasoning by analogy re. 
calls the Gothic thought of France, 
where at Chartres, the medieval center 
of the quadrivium, Thierry made theol- 
ogy into geometry, and thereby laid the 
metaphysical basis for the practice of 
Gothic cathedral-building. Otto yop 
Simpson of the University of Chicago 
makes this clear in his exhaustive study, 
The Gothic Cathedral, issued in 1956, 
God was conceived as the supreme uni- 
ty, and the Son, as unity begotten by 
unity, as the square results from mult- 
plying a magnitude by itself. The medi- 
eval cathedral-builders, too, speculated, 
in stone and in their brilliant and airy 
glass, on the “analogical” nature of 
beauty (where visible beauty reflects its 
mystical prototype) and on the “analo 
gical” purpose of art (which raises the 
mind to the perception of ultimate 
truth). In his various mystical allegor 
ies, Llull proceeded by a like method, 
combining syllogism with the metaphors 
and allegories of the troubadors and of 
Oriental mystics. His graphic devices 
consisted of trees and circles—derived 
from the Moors—which graphically rep 
resented his allegorical thought. 

In these same years he wrote, among 
numerous other works the Desconhort, 
an elegiac poem in seventy-nine mono 
rhymed stanzas of twelve Alexandrine 
lines each—the masterpiece of his verse 
—and the Disputacio dels cinc savis te 
cording the serene controversy among 4 
Jew, a Saracen, a Nestorian, a Jacobite 
and a Catholic. Beginning in 129, 
Llull dedicated himself to public debate 
in the synagogues and mosques of Bar- 
celona. His missionary zeal flared in 
1300 when news reached Barcelona that 
the Great Khan of Tartary had defeat- 
ed the Moslems. Llull set out for Jer 
salem, got as far as Cyprus where he 
wrote a book, the Retorica nova, and 
whence he fled to avoid a plot to poison 
him. He returned to Mallorca, composed 
several more books, and in 1303 was in 
Montpellier when he was seized with 
another attack of literary fever and pro 
duced a whole series of books in a short 
time, among them the Liber de lumine, 
a study of the physical properties of 
light and its symbolism, a characteristic 
Gothic theme. In 1305, his mind was 
still on the reconquest of the Holy Land, 
and he prepared a military plan for the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Liber de fine. 

His theological encounters with the 
infidel were the high points of the re 
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mainde: of his life. Held prisoner by 
the Arabs in Tunis, he was visited by 
the “wise Moslem” Hamar, and togeth- 
er they composed a book to be sent to 
the Mu! ti; each of the authors expound- 
ed his own point of view, in Arabic. 
When he read the controversy, the 


Mufti had Llull expelled from the coun- 
try as a menace. Llull was placed aboard 
a ship bound for Pisa, and thereupon, 
at the age of seventy-five, he suffered 
one of his most extravagant adventures: 
the ship sank off the Italian coast, and 
the old man saved himself by floating 
on a plank. In Pisa the next year, he 
rewrote from memory his part of the 
book that had been composed with the 
Moslem Hamar—this time in Latin—for 
the original Arabic text had been lost 
in the shipwreck. The text remains an 
interesting work of comparative religion. 

With the support of the city of Pisa, 
where he had organized a military com- 
pany for the reconquest of Jerusalem, 
Llull repaired to the Papal Court at 
Poitiers, once more to importune aid for 
a crusade. When the Papal Court 
moved to Avignon, he apparently made 
his appearance there to present a new 
book, the Liber de acquisitione Terrae 
Sanctae. Llull’s concern now was the 
conversion of the Jews and Moors 
wherever he found them—in Mallorca, 


in Sicily or in Tunis. In 1313, he made 
his last will and testament and then set 
sail for Sicily where he remained a 
year; here his activity reached its apo- 
theosis, “the point of frenzy, a kind of 
delirium tremens,’ of which Father 
Galmes speaks and which is scarcely 
conceivable; in a period of ten months 
he composed thirty-four works, two of 
them in Arabic. In the last five years of 
his life, he wrote sixty-four works, a 
prodigious production for a man his age. 

Legend assigns Llull a death at the 
hands of the Moors of Bougie, or at 
least says that he was stoned there and 
died upon his return in a Genoese ship 
to Mallorca. He is buried in the 
Church of San Francisco in Palma. 

There is no final judgment possible 
of such a complex personality. With its 
limited and always scientific lexicon, 
modern psychiatry has no trouble in 
diagnosing Llull, on the basis of avail- 
able textual evidence, as having procli- 
vities toward the manic-depressive state. 
If Llull was mad, as saints and poets 
tend to be, then he was a madman of 
God, a divine madman of the type Una- 
muno called the salvation and honor of 
his country, and in favor of whose mad- 
ness he could have sounded the most 
joyous alarms and composed paens of 
praise and support. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 38) 


through life and keep such a calm, re- 
freshing composure about yourself?’ ” 
Even better, “‘Have you encountered 
some of the problems that come with 
sending a daughter to college these 
days?’ ” 

Somehow, I haven't yet found an op- 
portunity to try any of these out, but 
this morning I did use idea No. 5: 
“Your name fascinates me. Won’t you 
tell me a little about its origin and 
meaning.” If you, too, are considering 
using this one, I can give you a little 
advice: make sure you listen to the 
name when you are introduced. The re- 
sponse I got for all my efforts was: 
“What's the matter, buddy? Are you 
nuts or something?” Of course, his name 
would have to be, as I later learned, 
Smith. 

I have really only begun to practice 
what O. A. preaches. Next Monday I 
plan to “turn the spotlight into a per- 
sonal theme. For example, talk to the 
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gruff married salesclerk as though you 
believe she is single and watch her pull 
out all the stops to serve you.” Tuesday, 
when I am entertaining friends and a 
“youngster spills a glass of gingerale on 

. the table cloth and stands aghast, 
expecting a tongue-lashing,” I will “curb 
natural emotional response and 
quickly observe: “Well, Bill, I am thank- 
ful, at least, that you don’t drink ink.’” 
Wednesday, I intend to find a “priest, 
minister or rabbi who has the habit of 
using big words and making long, bor- 
ing sermons.” To him, I shall say: ““The 
kind of sermon you do best for me is 
the kind in which you express profound 
thoughts in simple words and in less 
than ten minutes.’” 

Thursday—well you have free-loaded 
long enough. Find your own sugges- 
tions. The book is The Power To Influ- 
ence People; the author, O. A. Battista; 
the publisher, Prentice-Hall; the price, 
$4.95. It’s a whizz-bang bargain. 
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Theology and Human Sensibility 
(Continued from page 16) 


These ideas having been pretty suc- 
cessfully applied to the artist and the re- 
ligious thinker, it was that much easier 
for the business mentality to rush in and 
maintain, to a degree never maintained 
before, that its type of realism and prac- 
ticality should have a major place in 
the inner sanctum of human sensibility. 
This is the triple situation from which 
we must slowly recover. 

The superficial picture that we are 
therefore given is that the world we are 
generally concerned with is divided into 
three parts. 1. There is first of all the 
religious mind which is to be denomi- 
nated as transcendental and otherworld- 
ly; which has nothing to do with im- 
mediate human realities; which at best 
has to do with localizable moral issues. 
2. Then there is the area of the artist 
and his art, concerned in turn, we are 
told, with modes of escape from our hu- 
manity, with a vague thing called cul- 
ture and taste open only to an elite in- 
telligence. 3. There is finally the busi- 
ness and commercial mind which prides 
itself on a manly practicality and a devo- 
tion to the real order; it alone, the 
story goes, is in touch with the people 
and with things. 

This is the general picture given and 
the vocabulary used; this is the position 
into which we are tricked. What are 
the actual facts about these three areas 
of life? 

Let me begin with an attempt at a 
partial analysis of the business mentality 
as it has developed in the last century. 
But in order to give myself the freedom 
to make this analysis and to remove a 
few inhibitions, let me say a few im- 
portant preliminary things. First of all 
I do not wish to speak about personali- 
ties or names in this whole discussion. 
When I speak of the business mentali- 
ty, that is only part of the mentality of 
any businessman. He is a human being. 
Further, there is a commercial mentali- 
ty that does not care for the truth in 
every one of us. For what else is the 
purely commercial mentality, as it is de- 
veloping among us, save that part of 
the soul which goes sidewise at the 
truth, which is willing to distort or use 
or exploit or even betray reality for the 
profit of it. And if there is a special 
group of men for whom this is especial- 
ly true, then it can also exist in our- 
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selves in many subtle ways. It is true 
of us if we are only interested in the 
truth when it seems to serve the inter- 
ests of the Church; when we are inter- 
ested in unionism only when it will 
seem to give good repute to the Church; 
when we are interested in souls only 
for the sake of baptismal statistics; when 
we join a wave of moral indignation 
throughout the country only if it seems 
called for by the rest of the wave. Hav- 
ing remembered that men are always 
men and having included and con- 
demned ourselves, let us go on with 
freedom to inspect and really judge this 
mentality. 

The supposition is that the business- 
man, not the religious man or the artist, 
is the man of reality and the man of 
the people. Actually one of the great 
problems of our civilization is the de- 
gree to which business is removed from 
reality. The ordinary businessman, and 
the ordinary white collar worker with 
him, is frequently five steps removed 
from the final real thing with which he 
deals. His job deals only distantly with 
the things themselves. If he invests, he 
invests in a number or a possibility or 
a name on the market. There are, today, 
few owners of things. There are inves- 
tors and managers. There is a serious 
decline of the crafts among us, the 
crafts that work on things with the eyes 
and the ears and the hands. Very often 
when we do work on things, we work 
only on one part of them on an assem- 
bly line. 

When pushed to an extreme, what 
does the pure commercial spirit do to 
us? It tends toward the construction of 
a civilization within which we do not 
have the completely necessary touch 
with existence itself that we have de- 
scribed as the very food of human life. 
When pushed to such an extreme it 
tends to be self-defeating and contradic- 
tory. It boasts of its efficiency and prac- 
ticality and sense of reality. But it often 
tends to move us out of reality and does 
the same thing finally to itself. It makes 
the body and the soul go and go and go 
in endless frustration (“What makes 
Sammy run?”). It sets up a dizzy pace 
that is exhausting. It is always deep 
down looking for something, the touch 
with reality, that it is itself making im- 
possible of realization. I would invite 





you to read with care the analysis of this 
problem made by Sir Herbert Read jp 
an article called “Art and Reality” in the 
September 26 Saturday Evening Post, 

The very thing which the commercia| 
part of our souls needs most is the world 
of art and the artist; yet it is precisely 
that world which its touch inclines to 
poison and kill. The bewildering pace 
of the commercial life has made art dov- 
bly necessary to our civilization, and 
therefore art and the culture of our ciyi- 
lization is the one area the commercial 
spirit should have stayed outside of. But 
it has not and the consequences of its 
invasion are pitiful. I do not say that 
businessmen should stay out of such a 
world because once again we must te 
member that they are men and many 
of them have contributed enormously 
and generously to the true culture of 
this nation. But the business part of the 
soul, theirs or ours, the part that simply 
wants to exploit even this precious area 
of life for profit, that wants to push a 
product, should stay out of it. 

The kind of practicality that is trained 
to run and dominate things and people 
and that can so powerfully control na- 
ture is impractical and incompetent in 
this area. Let those who are good at 
these things stick to their own tasks. 
They are making the rest of us suffer 
by their invading ignorance. We will 
admire Madison Avenue when it sticks 
to its job; we will be angry when it does 
not. It should confine its image-making 
to making true images of its products 
and let it go at that. 

Again, the commercial part of our civ- 
ilization is inclined to think that money 
can do everything. There seems to be 
some compulsive idea in the air that ur 
less you spend ten million dollars on a 
picture it will not be good. I think my- 
self that if Hollywood had less money 
it would do better work more often. 
Spending so much money usually means 
that you spend it on gadgets and splen- 
did insertions and that once again you 
get away from the central human reality 
of the story or idea; thus another time 
and for another reason the system be 
comes self-defeating. The attempt to get 
back in touch with things is frustrated. 
There was a satirical comment on The 
Big Fisherman’s great expenditure that 
it was a pity they did not have enough 
money to buy a New Testament. But 
my essential point would be that the 
most practical and efficient thing the 
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lustries could do would be to 
ypenly their complete depen- 


image | 
confess 
dence 0» the true men of imagination 
in our culture and the men in the lone- 


ly garreis. God has given us men who 
can stop our mad flight and our mad 
running. It is the business of business 


to find them. Let us talk about them in 
our second division. 


ET THIS BE my growing theme, that 
L what we need is reality and we can- 
not live without it. 1 once proposed this 
in another connection in a talk and a 
young man asked the question: “What 
is this here reality, Father?” A good and 
stumping question, and the only answer 
[could think of on the spur of the mo- 
ment was, “Ask your father and moth- 
er.” I will try to add to that answer but 
till can’t think of a better one. 

Whatever reality is, in all its forms, 
when we get close to it, when we see 
with the artist what he has found, there 
is for the time being no need of going 
on with what T. S. Eliot has called dis- 
traction from distraction. I say “for the 
time being,” and this is important, be- 
cause we cannot deify the work of art, 
but at least it tells us that life is worth 
going on with, and this is the most im- 
portant theological feeling a man can 
have. At the same time, the reality of 
the work of art makes unnecessary the 
going on and on and on in desperate 
wise as though we have not yet found 
anything of what we are after. As often 
as there is something of the human real- 
iy in a film or on TV; then it is no 
lnger necessary all day and all night 
to keep turning and turning the chan- 
nels, nor is it necessary that something 
fick and flick and flick before us end- 
lessly to fill up that horror vacui, that 
horror of emptiness, of which Herbert 
Read has spoken in his article. The ar- 
tist has done for us what the successful 
doctor does with the psychotic: the ar- 
tist has put us in touch. And what else 
will God do for us one day save that? 

I should rightly be asked for exam- 
ples of what I mean. I shall try to give 
some. 

The artist carries us rhythmically and 
by force of a constructed action right 
into the heart of reality and not into the 
heart of a dream. The Romantics decid- 
ed that their vocation was to move us 
out of a sordid commercial reality into 
the transcendent world of fantasy. But 
the greater artists have always moved us 
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into the depths of the actual world we 
know and the world God made. Take, 
for example, the work of the writer of 
tragedy. He moves us rhythmically and 
powerfully by the force of successive 
and connected events, out of the world 
of false greatness deep down into the 
very heart of our final weakness. Look 
at Oedipus, look at Lear, look at poor 
Hamlet. The fantasies, the pretences, 
the false epic dreams with which the 
play began vanish. The weakness and 
the smallness is so vast that instead of 
vanishing into a contemptible thing it 
is a vast abyss of smallness. It is the re- 
gion, theologically, where the children 
of God are born. But again Mr. Eliot 
tells us that man cannot stand very 
much reality and, therefore, the func- 
tion of the artist is to imitate the ways 
of God Himself in this matter, to lead 
us by rhythmic endurable stages to the 
truth, to give us only what at each mo- 
ment is good for us, and to lead us final- 
ly into a world where there is plenty of 
room for God. There is contact with 
ourselves at our deepest, and the result 
is peace, and somehow or other there 
is for the time being no need to flick 
and flick and flick, no need to run and 
run and run. What makes Sammy run? 
One reasonable possibility is that he 
must continue to repress and not look 
at what the artist will not let him re- 
press. But what he would find is some- 
thing that in the end will not bite or 
destroy him. It is nothing less than the 
pearl without price, his own soul. I 
think that this is what the traveling cir- 
cus man found at the end of the beach 
in those last moments of La Strada. It 
is what the British colonel found at the 
end of the rhythms of The Bridge on 
the River Kwai. And what else did the 
brooding Henry V find in that great 
picture; as he paced in the night before 
battle in the camp of his men, what else 
did he find save the souls of his fellow 
soldiers? It was there he found the level 
of a marvelous communion between 
himself and his subjects, below all the 
fine trappings of kings. And what else 
were those five figures staring at in the 
final moments of The Seventh Seal save 
the issue of death and the enormous 
size of the issues for which their souls 
were created? He who has not looked 
at death is not ready to die. 

All I am trying to do in these pages 
is to present a theory of the work of art 
as the work of uncovering reality and 
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not of covering it. The question is worth 
examining and it is going to be one of 
our very basic quarrels with the mass 
media image-makers. For on the evi- 
dence of the moment they believe that 
reality should be covered up. True art 
helps us to move out of the dream into 
reality, and it helps us to endure the 
movement. The present moment of TV 
art and a good deal of our cinema cul- 
ture is moving us out of the world into 
the dream. It is certainly true that the 
development of this kind of false and 
evasive sensibility in the world of cul- 
ture can produce most unhappy conse- 
quences, for one thing, in the political, 
the military and the social orders; for 
the way we think in one world will be 
the way we think in another. We will 
also cover up the political, military and 
social realities we have to face. And that 
is precisely the consequence that is de- 
veloping. And that is why the American 
Bishops have just had to speak out on 
the enormous issues that really face 
American civilization. But my _ respect- 
ful and experimental question is: will 
not people listen better to Bishops if 
they have first listened to artists uncov- 
ering thousands and thousands and 
thousands of times for us the same real- 
ity as the Bishops, so that at least we 
have the habit and the ears for listen- 
ing? He who is without ears will not 
hear. That is the simplest definition of 
sensibility I can think of. Having ears. 


I F 1T Is relatively easy to see the deep 
relationship between the state of our 
national imagination (accordingly as it 
drives toward a permanent state of fan- 
tasy or reality) and the level of our po- 
litical, social and military wisdom, I do 
not see why it should be any more difh- 
cult to see the relation between the 
state of that imagination, the state, that 
is, of human sensibility in this nation, 
and the state of theology and religion. 
God is the overwhelming Reality who 
must be confronted and who finally will 
not be merely played with, or used or 
distorted or changed at our sweet will. 
He will not be changed into other gods. 
Tu autem idem ipse es. Thou art always 
the same. We must meet Him on the 
terms of what He really is and not on 
the terms of our own constructions and 
our own private dreams. He can be cov- 
ered up or uncovered, according to the 
habits of soul we have formed. There 
are no two stronger determinants of 
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which way we shall choose than the 
habits and state of our conscience and 
the habits and state of our art. 

But the reality of God, I say it rev- 
erently, is only one of the two elements 
in the theological picture. The other is 
the reality of man. I cannot put things 
more simply than by saying that as man 
must deal with God as He is Cand art 
will help give him all the intermediate 
habits that will help him do so), God 
and the true artist must have this won- 
derful point of alliance that they both 
deal with the reality of man. Not with 
a man with two feet and the top of a 
head, not with an exploitable and 
manipulatable machine, not with a 
charming fool, not with a pleasant 
dream figure, but with man as God has 
made him and as the true artist contin- 
ues to discover him. He is wonderfully 
and powerfully made for good and for 
bad. He has the roots of everyone of the 
capital sins in him, and also the roots 
of glory. God did not make one thing 
called man and then, to save him, lead 
an altogether other thing to glory 
through His grace. And so with the two 
great habits of the real artist: he deals 
with the actual and concrete materials 
of man as he is and shall be forever; 
but he, too, has a kind of natural grace 
to confer upon these materials—he has 
his own forms of judgment and his own 
rhythmic ways of leading man through 
himself and the world to peace and to 
beauty. 

Let us, therefore, never ask of the 
artist, out of a rootless and ill-conceived 
piety or sentimentality of our own, 
that he deal with man as he is not. This 
is not an appeal for sordid realism; it is 
a reminder that the artist must do in 
his small way what God does in His 
great way. This essential point, this de- 
fense of the place of human sensibility 
in religion and in art, will, I think, be 
considerably clarified by a reading of 
the Bible and a study of the dealings of 
God with the Jewish people. And may 
I take the liberty of recommending the 
reading of a few central pages in the 
wonderful commentary on this subject 
by the Benedictine scholar Dom Celes- 
tin Charlier in his The Christian Ap- 
proach to the Bible (pp. 147-153). 
From these pages I take the following 
lines on the great figure of David: 

. . . David, the brightest jewel in human- 

ity’s crown, with something of the divine 


in his bearing. It is hard to know what to 
marvel at more in this most natural of men, 





his triumphs or his failures, the beauty of 
his love or the passion of his lust, the 
depths to which he fell or the heights tp 
which his love of Yahweh led him. Mey 
had gone before him who gave some hint 
of the Messiah, and others would follow 
him to complete the picture. Isaiah showed 
us the future nobility, Jeremiah the throb. 
bing sensitiveness, Nehemiah the tranquil. 
ity and the Maccabees the peace-loving and 
heroic generosity. But David was all of these 
things. In him was achieved the paradox 
of man made to God’s image and likeness, 
yet clamoring for salvation from the depths 
of his soul. There would be none like him 
again until one came who took on the “ike. 
ness of sinful flesh.” 

It is something like this image of 
man which we must restore to our ne 
tional culture. It is an image far, far 
beyond the sights of the present image. 
makers—save for the fine and some 
times great exceptions whom we all love 
and admire. It is an image which te 
quires the collaboration of many artists 
and creative theologians and many other 
people. It will require the positive ener- 
gies of many individuals and groups. 

I have but one more point to make 
and it is a kind of addendum. I have 
not at all meant to say that we ought to 
be committed to a tragic or totally seri- 
ous view of man. Perhaps the best way 
to put the matter would be as follows. 
Only after we are committed to an im- 
age of man that is serious and great, 
though difficult and complicated, can 
we allow ourselves to have fun with 
everything else—with fantasy, with 
dream, with nonsense, with every level 
of comedy, with a little stupidity, with 
a bit of violence here and there in our 
image-making, with ever so many other 
things. 

For once we have rediscovered and 
re-established the real man, we will have 
the liberty of the sons of God and will 
be able to say that all these things, inm- 
deed everything a man can think of, 
save sin, can have their proper place in 
the image and the sensibility of man. 





The Non-Fiction Novel 
(Continued from page 20) 


raised within the nexus of a Church 
where imagination has been authenti- 
cated. The heretic simply rebels on .the 
intellectual plane; his imaginative re 
sources have already been nurtured by 
a sort of poetry of the psyche. 
Today, the non-fiction novel threat 
ens to restrict our aesthetic sensibilities. 
Moreover, it challenges the very disci 
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pline of human intuition on which the 
Church makes its bedrock. In Paroles 
Catholiques Mauriac refers to Pascal’s 
God sensed entirely through the heart 
(Meaning) rather than through the 
reason (Information), and sees the nov- 
elist as witness to the manifestations of 
this heart. There can be nothing cir- 
cumscriptive about this if you believe 
that God is everywhere, and certainly 
Mauriac’s belief in the omnipresence of 
divinity has given him greater psycho- 
logical acuity than far more dogmati- 
cally Catholic writers, notably converts. 
For the latter, those who acquired Cath- 
olic theory by conversion after the “age 
of reason,” there is sometimes present an 
element of intellectual assent which can 
be aesthetically vitiating, can be, in fact, 
as strong a depressive as that subscrip- 
tion to a social program required by Sar- 
tre and others. 

In conclusion, I do not plead for 
every novel to be a poem. But if the 
novel is to bear that relation to society 
which a truly great critic like Lionel 
Trilling requires of it, then it must not 
lose all poetic affects. If these are miss- 
ing, the novel loses moral validity. No, 
there is a link between morality and 
achievement, numerous as are the re- 
cent examples of amoral geniuses to the 
contrary. “In Shakespeare or in Dostoi- 
evski,” as Miss Murdoch writes, “char- 
ity wears a strange and unique face.” 
The non-fiction novel is a further at- 
tempt to reduce art, oddly parallel with 
movements of extreme abstraction in 
modern painting, and to reduce art—if 
we regard ourselves seriously—is simply 
to reduce man. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 67) 


cause he has befriended Jim there is 
no use in his saying a prayer. Abraham 
Lincoln exhibited a wry taste in jokes 
(“What brand does General Grant get? 
My other generals could use some of 
the same.”) And of course, the afore- 
mentioned Salinger’s work is in the 
same tradition. 

The Visit is a good example of the 
variety of which comedy is capable and 
the choice of the play is an act of cour- 
age on the part of the Lunts and a wit- 
ness of their high estimate of their au- 
diences. I think Holden Caulfield 
would like this play and I hope he sees 
it, wherever he is. 
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The payola scandals seem to have touched almost 
every branch of communications except book-publishing. 
This may well be due to the fact that not enough peo- 
ple reacl books to make it worth while to attempt to 
bribe reviewers ... There is even surprisingly little com- 
plaint of rigged quotes (a scandal of the theaters)—a 
phrase taken out of context to suggest that a respected 
reviewer recommends a book that he actually panned. 
(Again this may be because, as Miss Hardwick pointed 
gut in Harpers, book critics are notoriously more lenient 
than their Broadway colleagues . . . and have less life 
and death power.) And yet we all tend to put our best 
foot forward when it comes to advertising appreciation 
of our wares. 

Apart from the honesty involved, it seems to be poor 
salesmanship. The American audience appears to have 
acquired a built-in resistance to superlatives, to the most 
authenticated endorsements. Since controversy quickens 
us, we wonder how long it will be before publishers 
present pro and con columns of criticism and challenge 
the reader to buy the book and make up his own mind? 
This ploy which has long tempted us—a variation on the 
Book Banned in Boston gambit—was revived by letters 
in the last issue of this magazine: the suggestion that the 
anathematizing review of THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 
which ran in The Critic actually sold more copies than 
amore charitable, or even sugary, notice could have. 

So here goes with a Pro and Con Round-up of some 
recent reviews of several of our recent publications. 


* 1K * 


CALIFORNIA, STATE OF GRACE by Merlin J. Guil- 
foyle, $3.75. 

Pro: “A book of charming light essays . . . Bishop Guil- 
foyle is the least pompous of prelates. He has a ready 
and imaginative wit as he shows in this episcopal love 
song to his particular part of our American land.”—The 
Magnificat. 

Con: “This book is neither profound enough for the schol- 
ar nor funny enough for the average reader. Unfortu- 
nately it also lacks the type of spiritual message which 
present-day residents of the state might unconsciously 
expect from a native clerical writer.”"—Ave Maria. 


MARIA MONTESSORI: HER LIFE AND WORK by 
E. M. Standing, $5.25. 

Con: “Many concepts expressed in this study 
of Montessori can be challenged in the light 
of Catholic doctrine, psychological research 
and plain common sense. Whether these are 
actually Montessori’s ideas, or whether the 
errors should be attributed to the unscien- 
tific and emotional presentation of the author 
is a question which cannot be answered on 
the basis of this one book.”—The Critic. 
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Pro: “A readable introduction to this important modern 
educator and the more important area of education to 
which she devoted her noble life.”—America. 


THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT by Fray Angelico 
Chavez, $3.25. 

Pro: “Chavez combines historical insight and poetic tal- 
ent to produce a complex, image-laden apostrophe to 
Christian truth and beauty in all its forms ... a long, 
personal ‘Te Deum’ to the Creator and His universe.”— 
Jubilee. 

Con: “Read the text into a tape recorder as well as you 
can, and listen—again and again. If you stop before the 
Sphynx of mythology strangles the Holy Mother of God, 
before you ask yourself what must be the author’s image 
of God almighty because you are overwhelmed by his 
reverence for what are no 
other than Blake’s ‘dark, sa- 
tanic mills” you may indeed 
find yourself in possession of 
a ‘Summa’ in a psalm; a Te 
Deum for the Atomic Age.” 
—The Field at Home. 
(Actually we can’t be sure whether this complex, image- 
laden review is really an attack on, or defense of, the book 
... or just an advertisement for tape recorders.) 





* * * 


O’ course, more books are killed by kindness, or 
damned with faint praise, than are ever destroyed 
by frank anathema. The truly fatal climate is that of in- 
difference. A case in point is a short novel which we pub- 
lished last August—even though we were aware that it 
had been turned down by most of the leading American 
publishers. NOT INTO CLEAN HANDS by Louis Pau- 
wels ($2.95) received violently mixed—but major—re- 
views when it was published in France (as ST. QUEL- 
QU’UN) and in England, just after the war. We found 
it a powerfully written, deeply compassionate, unortho- 
dox and mystical fictional account of the ineffable opera- 
tions of grace . . . which might offend some readers but 
which should appeal to the fans of Bloy, Bernanos, Mau- 
riac and Greene (and now of THE DEVIL’S ADVO- 
CATE). We frankly blurbed it as such. We sent out over 
150 review copies (half of them specifically requested) 
... and to date have received three reviews: two in the 
local dailies and one in the diocesan weekly. And have sold 
exactly 73 copies as a result. (One enthusiastic Catholic 
book store in New England ordered 25 copies in advance, 
and recently returned 21.) Just to see what happens we 
are making the following offer to readers of The Critic. 
We will send a complimentary copy of NOT INTO 
CLEAN HANDS to the first four people who write to 
us (i.e., the first four letters we open), promising in re- 
turn to provide us with a short, personal and candid 
review of the book. 
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Monsignor J. D. Conway 


In the third volume* of Msgr. Conway’s popular 
question-and-answer trilogy you will find an- 
swers to the questions most people ask about 


® conscience @ gossip 
@ sterility pills @ gambling 
e@ nuclear tests @ scruples 
@ natural lew @ temptation 
® a just wor @ and many other topics 


$4.95 


* By the same author: What They Ask About Marriage 
and What They Ask About The Church. 
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spring list 


Mary Perkins Ryan and Rev. C. A. Bouman 


These two noted liturgists have combined to write a brilliant 
commentary on the main themes of the missal. Arranged accord. 
ing to the Church Year, this book will also be a valuable key to 
understanding and participating in the Sacred Liturgy and the 
Liturgical Year. 
With discussion questions and full information on the history 
and use of the missal. 

$2.95 (coming May 15) 


Eugene S. Geissler 


You will be deeply moved and quietly inspired by the impre 

sions and reflections of this sensitive and intelligent Christi 

family man. ; 
Those who read his earlier Father of the Family were impressed 
by his ability to put the thoughts of untold generations of fathers 
into simple, moving and memorable words. And now, four years 
later, Mr. Geissler has given us a book that goes beyond Father 
of the Family to explore the suffering and sacrifices of that mod- § 
ern-day hero—the family man. 


$3.50 


(new paperbound edition) 
Leo J. Trese 


This popular chapter-by-chapter commentary on the Baltimore 

Catechism Number Three is fast becoming a standard item for} 

the school, home and rectory library. Available now in an in 

expensive paperbound edition! 

“... highly commendable . . .” (America) 
$2.50 (paper) $5.95 (cloth) 


(new paperbound edition) 
Edited by H. Caffarel 


Inspiring essays on the spiritual and sacramental character of 
marriage. With discussion questions that make the new paper 
bound edition ideal for parish study groups. 


“... theologically sound, inspiring, and concrete enough to meet 
the actual problems of living together in Christ.” (The Com= 
monweal ) 
“ ..a deeply inspirational work by people who have lived thé 
experiences they are writing about.” (Jubilee) 


$1.65 (paper) 
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